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PREFATORY NOTE. 


The main portion of this volume deals with the financial 
year 1934-35, namely from 1st April 1934 to the 31 si March 
1935. A short summary of the administration of the 
Province for the calendar year 1935, which was first 
released foi- publication in Mar(‘h 1936, is add(;d as Appen- 
dix 1. The photograph of the I’uri Waterworks with 
the Jagannath Tem|)le in the back ground is reprinted 
from the Indian Concrete Journal, November, 1935, bv 
courtesy of the Concrete Association of India. 
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His Excellency Mr. (now Sir) John Tarlton Whitty, 
C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S. (Acting Governor). 



CHAPTER I 


The Administration. 


Political and general events. 

In view of the iiiiporlance of reconstruction work after the 
^reat earthquake of tlie 15th January 1984, 
His Excellency Sir James Sifton , K.c.s.i., 
K.c.i.i:., J.C.S., {)ost[)oned his intention of taking four months’ 
leave in the liot weather. His Excellency departed on leave on 
the J2th October 1984 making over charge of the Administration 
to the HoiThle Mr. (now Sir) rlohn Tarlton Whitly, c.s.i., c.i.E., 
I.C.S., IVrcnihei' of the Executive Council, who was appointed as 
Acting (iovernor, till the return of Sir tfames Sifton from leave 
on the llth Eebraiarv 1985; when the Hon’ble Mr. Whitty retired 
from service witli the goodwill of all who knew him. On his return 
from leave His Excellency Sir James Sifton (*ontinued to be the 
(iovernoi- of the I’rovince for the rest of the period under r-eview : 
The Hon'ble Mr. (now Sir) J. A. Hubback, c’.s.f., T.c .s., acted tem- 
porarily as a Mend)er of the J'jxecntive Council in place of the 
Hon 'hie Mr. J, Whitty from the l*2th October 1984 till the 
llth Eebriiary 1985 when lie continued as a permanent Member 
for the remainder of the period under review. 


Uiere weri^ no other changes in tlie .Administration, the 
Ilon ble Babu Nii'su Narayan Sinlia, the Hon’ble Dr. Sir Ganesh 
Datta Singh, Kt., and (he Hon’ble Mr. Saiyid Abdul Aziz con- 
tinuing througliont tlie year to hold their- respeedive offices of a 
Member of the Executive Council, the Minister of hiocal Self- 
Government and the Minister* of iMlucation and Development. At 
tlie High Court the Hon’ble Sir Courtney Terrell, Kt. (Bar*rister-at- 
fjaw) (Continued thr'oughout the year to hold tfie office of the 
Hon’ble ('hief Justice. 


At the end of Sefrternber 1984 His lOxcellency Sir James Sifton 
wlio had already in the [ireeeding Januai'v, Februarw and Marcli 
made extensive toms of the earthquake stricken districts, made 
a. further* tour* to insfrect the pi*ogress achieved in the work of 
reconstruction. He visited Jarnalpur, Monghyr, Madhubani, 
Darbhanga, Alotihari, Muzaffarpur and Arrah. At Madhubani 
and Motihari he inspected the new sites proposed for (Jovernment 
buildings and at Muzaffarpur he studied the road-widening scheme. 
Of particular interest, was the visit to Motihari. The new site 
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proposed at Ljiiatlialia, a mile or two from the towo, had aroused 
considerable op|)osition which had found expression in the Legis- 
lativ(‘ (Vuuicil, where an assurance was giviui that ilis .Mxcellen(‘>y 
himself would make a local inspection before the matter was finally 
decidcal. 

Mis fhxc('ll(Micy Tvli*. John Whitty iounal exiensively during 
his four months of office as Acting (lovei’iior. On his way down 
to lAitna from Kauchi he visited tliialda and Vurulia and in 
Nova'inlxu' visited Ihirnea., Madhipura and Siipaul. At Christ- 
mas lie visited JkdJiah and the Triheni forests, and in eTanuary 
lOdo, (lava, where he received addresses iVom tlie local bodies. 
In the course' of his reply Mr. Whitty |)ul in a strong ])l>'a for 
co-o})('ration m working the new constit u( ion.* In the same 
month His hhxcellency Mix J. W. Whitty visited Hathwa and also 
Mu/atrar[)ur , Sitamarhi, Aladhuhani and Darhhanga. where he 
inspe'cted the eartlujuake' reconstruction \vor*k. ()ri the ‘29th 
Jaaiuary he visited Dumraon whicli was again favoured with ilic 
(lovernor’s visit on tiu' 2<Sth Afarch 19.95 when His Mxcelleney Sir 
James Sifton invested the pro|)ri('tor of the .Dumraon Fjstate with 
the title of Maharaja Bahadur. 

year' 19.‘H-.95 forms a landmark in tlu' history of Thhar 
and Orissa. In th.it yexir tIu' ])rovince 
Political and general liecanu' for the fu‘st time sinci' its inception 
in 1912 the ci'iitre of tlu^ Indian stage. Tlio 
gri'at (‘arth(|uake in tin' p!*('C(‘ding .January liad lirouglil Hiliar 
promini'iitly into notice and the attention of tin* country was for 
months foiaissed on the province. IJie pulilicily tliat the earth- 
(piake gav<i tIu' province w'as j-eflected in the [xJitical fu'ld, and 
with till' mantli' of the (■imgress President ship about to descend 
on fkihu Rajendra Prasad, a native of Saran district and the 
President, of the Bihai’ Central Ju'lief Commit tei', the province 
h(M‘anie the ci'iitre also of ])olitical activity. Tlie political delusions 
of the |)eriod wi're likewise of great, importance. It is true that 
already in the pri'vious yea?- ci\i] disobedience laid hecome a pale 
shadow, and the changi' from ' mass’ civil disohedience to 
individual ’ civil disohedience had failed to conceal that the 
Congri'ss attempt to suhver’t the ccinstitution had definitelv mis- 
cai-ri('d. Put noww for the tirst time since its capture by 
Mr. (landhi, the Congress, though still equivocally, appeared to 
abandon its i-evohit iona?-y idi'alisrn in favour of a inore common- 
sense i-ealism. To this end the earthipiake of the preceding 
Januai-y contributed in no small measiu-e. For at a time when 

Wide Appendix IV (c). 
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calainity drew ( ioverniiient and tlie pco[)le together in n common 
effort at reconstruction, it may tiave seemed iinpioper for those 
who claimed to represent the people to Iiave persisted in (lieir 
policy of even theoretic obstruction to ( lovcinmcnt. On the 7t]i 
of April 1934, Mr. Gandhi who had visited the stricken arvas in 
Mai(di, close upon the Viceroy’s visit, and had seemed ^enuindy 
impressed with the sincerity of the (iovernrnent’s lecoirsirnction 
efforts, issued from Jtihar a statement calling oil' civil disobedience 
for everyone except himself. ffMiis was followed in May hy the 
revival of the Swaraj Party at Panchi under the leader-ship of 
Dr. Ansari, Dr-. D. C. Iloy and Mr. D. Desai with a programme 
of furthering the nationalist cause thr-oiigh work in the legislatures. 
In sharp contrast to Iris former- attitude on the sul)jeet, Mr. (laridhi 
now- blessed this parliarnentar-y mentality as not incapable of good. 
It was first intended that the Swaraj Par‘ty, whose resuri-ection 
was disliked by many Gongressmen, should he a com])letely 
autonomous body. But it was soon decided not to encour-age the 
fissi[)arous tendencies that were alr-t‘ady becoming a[)[)arent within 
the (k:)ngress organization with the contempor-a neons creation at 
Patna of the All-India Socialist Party as an extreme wing of the 
parent body. Thus the Swar-aj Par-ty was (juiekly i-e-ahsorbed as 
the parliamentary wdng of the Cc:>ngress under a semi-autonomous 
Congr-ess Parliainentar-y Boar-d and the stage was sd for the 
elections to tlie Tjegislative Assembly in Novrunher. IMeanwhile 
on the 17th Septernher*, INIr. (Jandhi announ(*ed his irnperrding 
retirement fr'oin (’orrgress |)oliti('s. Tie made it clear, howiW'(‘r, 
that his advice wa-uld always he available Nor did he retiro 
until after the (Jongr-ess Session, whicli h(\gan on October 21st 
in Ikjmhay, where the force of his per-sonality , buttressed by the 
ability with which Babu Pajendra Prasad, the new- Jk-esid(‘nt, 
guided the not unruflled deliher*ations of that hodv, triumjrhed on 
all fr’onts in face of cHmsiderabk^ op[)osition. Tire opposition 
however was not uniteal. Pandit Malaviya -.rnd his Anti-Gornmunal 
Award gr-ou{), which had w-ides[)read suppor-t in Bmigal and the 
Punjab, wer-e chiefly concerned with reversing tlie ‘ neitlaa- accept 
nor reject ’ attitude towards the Communal Dc'cision, adrrpted hv 
the Congress Working CommittcM' in the [)r-ec(M]ing Jura', for fear of 
alienating the remnants of Moslcmi o[)inion that still adherc'd to the 
Congr-ess. This party formed the Congress Piglrt Wing. On the 
Deft Wing wore the Socialists, few hut vocihaons and hairdieapped 
by the incarcer-ation of their leader Pandit Jaw aharlal Nehru. They 
were (juite uninterested in the Communal Aw-ard hut disliked 
intensely the parliamentary mentality of their colleagues and in par- 
ticular Mr. Gandhi's other worldbness. Tn the Centre was the great 
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bulk of Congress opinion still completely under the sway of 
Mr. Gandhi. Tn the absence of a united opposition Mr. Gandhi’s 
drastic amendments to the Congress constitution, calculated on 
the one hand to render that body more business-like by, among 
other changes, a great reduction in the numbers of delegates, and 
on tlie other, to make it more unreal by the imposition of a ‘manual 
labour ’ clause on all aspirants to Congress office, were almost all 
carried in the teeth of considerable distaste. While the parlia- 
mentary programme of the Congress was entrusted to the Congress 
Parliamentary Board set up at Patna a few months previously and 
tlie ‘ khaddar ’ programme was to be carried on as before by the 
All-India Spinners’ Association, a new semi-autonomous body was 
created at the Bombay Session by a resolution setting up an All- 
India Village Industries Association apparently intended to raise 
the standard of living of the rural masses under Congress auspices 
by promoting cottage industries. As the parliamentary programme, 
khaddar ’ and village industries were all equally scorned by the 
Socialist Wing, the Bombay Session of the Congress under Babu 
Rajendra Prasad and Mr. Gandhi may be regarded as a triumph 
of the moderate and idealist elements within the Congress. 

The Bombay Congress was hardly over when public attention 
was focussed on the elections to the Legislative Assembly in 
November. The Madras results, first to be announced, indicated 
a spectacular Congress victory over the Justice Party and were 
followed in Bihar and Orissa by similar results in the general 
constituencies. All eight general constituencies in the province 
fell to the Congress, everywhere except in Chota Nagpur by 
overwhelming majorities. This was not a surprising result in the 
case of such large constituencies, where the Congress was the only 
party to have any semblance of an organization. Moreover 
provincial pride at the position occupied by Babu Rajendra Prasad 
and popular Hindu sentiment favoured the Congress. The 
Congress, however, failed to make any impression on the other 
four seats, one a landholders’ constituency and the other three, 
Moslem constituencies. In the case of the latter, indeed, in the 
Tirhut Division where the activities of the Bihar Central Relief 
Committee had operated in favour of the Congress, the candidate 
backed by the Congress put up a good fight but was none the less 
defeated. He however had the satisfaction of seeing his successful 
opponent, Maulana Shaft Daudi, unseated some months later by 
an election petition alleging various irregularities. 

On the 22nd November the Report of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee under the Chairmanship of the Marquess of Linlithgow 
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Was published. Although the Eeport was of historic importance, 
its publication did not arouse as much public interest as might 
have been expected. The reason for this may be sought in the 
fact that the main lines of the Report had already found place 
in the White Paper, published in March 1933 and had been under 
constant criticism and discussion since, so that the public were a 
little tired of the topic of the new constitution, which had been 
continuously on the anvil ever since the publication of the Simon 
Report and the succession of Round Table Conferences. But its 
importance was by no means ignored. In political circles and 
in the press the proposals were criticized as even more disappointing 
than the White Paper, although tributes to the style of the Report 
were not wanting. In particular the absence of any reference to 
Dominion Status as the goal of India’s political progress was 
observed with deep disquiet which found expression from all sides 
in the debate in the Legislative Council in January 1935. The 
apprehensions caused by this omission were only partly allayed by 
Ministerial reassurances on the subject in the subsequent debates 
in the House of Commons. The Congress party was in a dilemma. 
Intensely disliking the Report, they yet knew that they had 
prematurely played what they had thought a trump card — civil 
disobedience — and had lost the game, while they had the additional 
mortification of being held responsible by many for those of the 
safeguards which had not found place in the Simon Report. On 
the 5th December the Congress Working Committee met at Patna 
and resolved that they were ‘ ‘ of opinion that the said scheme should 
be rejected, while knowing the rejection must involve the necessity 
of struggling under the present constitution humiliating and 
intolerable as it is, until it is replaced by one framed by a 
constituent assembly in accordance with the Congress resolution 
on the subject ”. This resolution was widely criticized. For 
however much those outside the Congress were disappointed in 
the Report, they did not fail to realize that the new constitution 
in spite of all its checks and safeguards, involving as it did almost 
complete provincial autonomy and a change of outlook at the 
centre, was a great advance on the old constitution, and nobody 
(perhaps not even the Congress) really wanted to postpone this 
advance until the birth of a chimerical constituent assembly, about 
which all was left to the imagination, except the distasteful detail 
that the minorities, as in the Lucknow Pact of 1916 and the 
Communal Decision of 1932 were to choose their representatives 
by separate electorates. That the public was in no mood to follow 
the Congress in any organized agitation that it might have con- 
templated against the Report was soon made abundantly clear by 
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the widespread apathy evinced by the people on the Independence 
Day celebrations of January 26. Jn Orissa agitation against the 
Report was even less marked, as the further concessions made 
by the Committee to Oriya opinion in the matter of the boundaries 
of the proposed new province w'ere extremely popular. 

In February the hopes of the province and indeed of all India 
were centred on the talks at Delhi between Babu Rajendra Prasad 
and Mr. Jinnali, and for a brief moment it seemed as though the 
long sought communal agreement would at last be reached. But 
extreme counsels once more prevailed and, with the break-down 
of the conversations, a deterioration in communal relations at once 
set in, precipitating events, which led on the 19th March to the 
firing on a frenzied Moslem mob at Karachi — a tragedy that 
cast its shadow over the everts of the succeeding months, even 
touching in its gloom tlie joy and splendour of the King-Emperor’s 
Silver Jubilee Celebrations in the following May. 


The controversies that persisted throughout the year over the 

Communal Award served but to emphasise 

Communal Relations. . ir i ^ xi ^ ^ x* 

tlie gull between tiie two great communities. 

The Bakr-Id in March produced its usual crop of incidents bearing 
v/itness to the tension that persisted in the relations between the 
(communities. At places tiie ill-feeling continued into the following 
month and on the 2nd April 1934 at Ramnagar, in the Madhipura 
subdivision of Bhagalpiir district, an ugly clash occurred over a 
shed winch the Moslems claimed to be a moscjue and by the time 
the [)olice arrived the next da>, three bodies were already being 
burnt. Fortunately the Muharram towards the end of April 
passed olT without serious disorder, though minor clashes were 
reported from Shahabad, Saran, Darbhanga, Monghyr and 
Dhanbad. An unhappy feature of the over two dozen incidents 
reported during the Muharram, testifying to the widespread 
intoleranee and spirit of sectarianism prevalent among the people, 
was to be found in the fact that almost half these clashes occurred 


among opposing groups of Moslems themselves over the question 
of precedence of Akharas. A similar sectarian spirit was evinced 
later in the year in the friction between Bihari Sikhs and up- 
coimtry Sikhs over the management of the Harmandir temple at 
Patna. In the first week of May trouble between the cornmunitiei 
occurred in the jurisdiction of the Bairagnia police-station of the 
Sitamarhi subdivision over some Hindu cattle which managed to 
get mixed up with cattle belonging to Moslem butchers. Rioting 
occurred and the Second Officer from Sitamarhi was compelled 




An imposing Silver Jubilee gateway at Ranchi. 
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to order the police to open fire on a mob, many thousands strong. 
Fortunately the crowd was induced by the firing to disperse 
although no casualties occurred. In tlie following month the 
communal virus had aliecied even Kanctii, liitherto fairly immune 
from it, where Moslems were reported to have deliberately 
provoked the Hindus during the Challiswa Muharram, The 
ill-feeling thus aroused remained latent and was to burst out afresh 
:n incidents in the following April when the Ramnaumi and the 
Muharram happened to coincide, in June, on the other hand, at 
Wazirganj in the Gaya district, a Moslem man and woman who 
were leading a cow to slaugiiter were beaten to death in a kerbela 
by a fanatical Hindu crowd. In the same month the persistent 
tension that had prevailed in the Hharampur pargana of Furnea 
district for sometime, causing grave anxiety to the local officers on 
several occasions, necessitated the imposition of a force of additional 
police on id7 villages lor a year. This had a steadying elfect, 
also Deyond the borders of tlie distiict, and for several months no 
serious incidents occurred, it is true that in September a Moslem 
6Uikari out shooting nUyai was murdered by a iiindu mob at 
burajgariia in Mongiiyr district, but the Dasahara passed oft fairly 
peacefully in October though at Manjhi in Saran and at ivatras in 
the J liana coalfield a ciasii was narrowly averted, in ISiovember 
with the intensification of the Hmau agitation against the 
Comiuuiial Award that accompanied the Assembly elections, the 
situation again de ter j orated and in the first fortnigfit of tiie montli 
over a aozen cases of conflict, mostly arising out of the most trivial 
pretexts, were reported from the 'iirhut, iihagalpur and Tatna 
Hivisions. There followed a period of tjUiescence after the elections, 
but the failure of the ixajeiidra iiasad-Jiimah talks in T'ebruary 
and the Karacfii firing in iVlarch once more exacerbated communal 
ill-feelmg winch was to reach a climax in the following months. 
Meanwhile the Bakr-Id in March iUdo passed off without serious 
incident, although rioting almost occurred at iiharagpur^ Teghra 
and Sheikhpuia in the Monghyr district and the sacrilegious 
defilement, with a slaughtered call s head, of an Asthan outside 
Phenhara m the jurisdiction of the Dhaka police-station of 
Champaran was to bear fruit m August PJdo m the most important 
communal incident in the province of the year ifidfi-JG. 


After the failure of his Civil Disobedience Movement had 
become conspicuous Mr. Gandhi decided to 
Mr. Gandh^rt^^“ Harijan ” devote his energies to the more constructive 
task of raising the status of the depressed 
classes. His Majesty’s Government had done its best m this 



clireclioi) by assuring to the depressed classes an importj^nt position 
in the Legislatures of the Kew Constitution. Mr. Gandhi wislied 
to hasten the process. His spectacular fast of 1932 resulting in 
the hurriedly devised Poona Pact had indeed secured for the 
depressed classes, thanks to the leadership of Dr. Arnbedkar, a far 
greater number of seats than had at first been assigned to them 
by His Majesty’s Government. Critics, however, were not. wanting 
to point out that while this was secured purely at the expense of 
the caste Hindus, the much detested sej3arate electorate for the 
depressed classes, which was the ostensible reason for Mr. Gandhi’s 
la^t ( ould hardly be said to have been entirely eliminated even now. 
h'o]*, wiiereas under the original Communal Decision the depressed 
classes, unlike other classes of His Majesty’s subjects, were to be 
given the privilege of two votes; one (for 20 years only) to elect 
depressed class representatives in separate electorates, and the other 
to elect jointly with caste Hindus a member for the general 
constituency, the arrangement now was that the depressed classes 
in a sefiarate electorate were to choose panels of four candidates, 
Old of which (heir greatly increased number of representatives 
were to be selected in joint constituencies of depressed class and 
caste Hindu voters. Thus, after the commotion occasioned by the 
fast had died away, the orthodox Hindus had leisure to consider 
the fiosition soberly and many of them felt keen resentment that 
they should have been coerced by Mr. Gandhi into a hasty 
surrender against their better judgment. The irritation amongst 
the orthodox against Mr. Gandhi’s efforts to befriend the depressed 
classes was increased when Mr. Gandhi after the earthquake of 
January announced, apparently in all sincerity, that the sufferings 
of Bihar were a divine punishment for the sin of untouchability. 
The dazed people of Bihar felt that it was more than a little unfair 
that they should have been singled out to suffer vicariously for the 
sins of others, in particular Madras, where the evil of untouch- 
ability was most rampant but which geologists had declared to he 
safely beyond the seismic zone. Therefore, when Mr. Gandhi 
found time in March 1934 to emerge from his immersion elsewhere 
in Harijan activities and to visit the stricken province and after 
devoting some thought to the problems of earthquake reconstriK - 
tion, when he proceeded to tour the province on behalf of his 
Harijan campaign, it was not surprising that his reception should 
have been a mixed one. While everywhere he was received by 
large crowds, who came to see rather than to hear him (for his 
speeches were generally inaudible) at some places there was 
hostility and indeed organised violence. On the other hand, there 
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were those who observed thni instead of distributing anything to 
relieve persons aftlieted by the eartliquake, he succeeded in taking 
away not inconsiderable sums for lus ‘ Harija}i Fund \ even from 
the worst afrecied areas. T(;)Wa7;ds tlie eud of April 1934 
Mr. (landhi met at Arrah and Buxar witli considerable opposition 
from the Sanatmusts under Jiispiration fiom Benares. Also at 
Buxar offensive pamphlets were circulated against him. From 
Buxar Mr. (landhi travelled stiaighl to Jasidih and Deoghar, but 
lus reception was no l)etter. At soitu' of the stations on (he way 
distinct hostility was evinced and he, who, ])ut veiy few years 
prcviouslv, could only hear dealening cries of ‘ Jdi ’ In his honour, 
now had to sulunit, to (‘ries of ‘ hi chhcu ’ and “ Gnndlii 

DeogJiar na j<ie Nor did the S(( iKitdiiists stop short at slogans 

alone. At lleoghar they sinasb.ed the window^ of ATr. riandhi’s 
car, and the apostle of iu)n-violence and civil disobedience had 
himself to be rescaied from disorder and violeiKa* by the police. 
Thereafter ATr. Oandhi decided tliat it was preferable to conduct 
jiis Hariian tour on foot and that was his mode of ])rogress in Orissa 
the following month. At Puri, fiom which phu'e Air. Oandhi 
walked to (hittack, th(‘r<' was organiscMl ()])position and a hartal. 
Fortunately, how^ever, there was no physical violence, although 
the violence of the language, in wdiich Air. (landhi wais described 
in Sanatayiist leaflets disgusted many wdio wove not his followers. 
On the other hand, the lifjuor-vendors of Orissa, were inclined to 
be reconciled, at last, to Air. Oandhi owdng' to the (to them) 
gratifying Incu’ease in the sale of li(pior that everywliere accom- 
panied Ml'. Oandhi’s line of march, along wdiicli thirsty crowds 
flocked (0 watch his progress in the full blaze of an Orissan summer. 

Afr. Gandhi left the province on the (Sth June and sliortly 
after, on the 25th of the month, tlie country wars shocked to learn 
that his life had been attempted with a ])omb at ]^oona. The 
incident coming as it did, close nf»on the Ticbong outrage on the 
life of Sir John Anderson wais of groat importance, causing througli- 
oiit the country a groat revulsion of public feeling against the 
methods of the terrorist, whatever his aim. Tlie Poona outrage 
threw a good deal of odium on the Saaiatanisf agitation — for the 
SanataniHs , rightly or wrongly, were popularly suspected to have 
been responsible — and therefore it indirectly helped tlie cause of 
the depressed classes. Directly, however, Air. (landhi’s tour can 
hardly be said to have helped tiiem greatly, as he caused to harden 

“ Gar.idii ki chhai ” mav i e Irurslated “ Down with Gandhi ” and 
(j(t7idhi Deofjhar ua jae ’ “ Gandhi, Go n )t to Deoghar 
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and lo becoiiu' coiiiscioiis the opposition of the orthodox, which 
otherwise ini^^ht have continued in the gradual process of dissolu- 
tion to which it had already become subjected by modern currents 
of ihouqht. On the other hand, there can be little doubt that he 
also increased the selt'-consciousness of the depiessed classes and 
thus encouia;^ed them to take fuller advantage of the political 
benefits that tlu' New (Constitution was to confer upon them. 

The subject of the Bihar eartlujuake and the work of 
reconstruction up to the end of 1934 lias 
Earthqua^ke^ reconstruc- aheady been dealt with in a sjiecial chapter 
in ‘ Bihar and Orissa ’ in 1933-34, and the 
compi'cliensive l'kuthr)uake Beport of the l^elief Commissioner was 
publislied early in 1935. Moreover His Exctdlencv Sir Janes 
Si f ton’s address to the Begislative (’ouncil on the 3rd September 
1934 wliicli is printed as an Appendix is largely devoted to this 
subject, ft is, therefore, not intended to review (he subject at all 
exhaustively here. IBit in view^ of the predominance of the 
problems of earthquake rer'onstriulion in all departments of the 
administration throughout 1934-35 no review of tlie administration 
of [Miliar and Orissa for that year can eveii })retend to be adefjuate 
without some refei’cnce to it. It is no exaggei’ation to say that 
during the first half of the period, in the Tirhut Division every- 
whei’e, and in the Bhagalpur and Patna Divisions over wale 
areas, officials from the highest to the lowest were mair.iy 
preoccu[)ied , at very liigh [iressure, with the worlc of post- 
earth(]uake r‘('construction. In consideration of tlieir labours the 
local (jovernment , as a special favour, allowed officers in the 
Tirhut Division a fortniglit’s special casual leave that year, a 
gestur’e that was greatly a])preciated. 

On the whole the work of reconstiuction was carried out with 
the full co-o})eration of the people and, despite the inevitable 
critic, ti’ibute was paid even by leading Congressmen to the way 
tlie gigantic task was suc(‘essfully tackled by the administration. 
IJie woi’k of the Viceroy’s llelief Bund was no less appreciated 
and in September 1934 most of the leading men of the province 
addressed a letter to His hixcellency the Oovernor for transmission 
to His Excellency the Viceroy in which they expressed their 
sense of gr-atitude and appreciation for the great interest tlrat 
His hiXcellency the Viceroy had taken in organising the Belief 
Fund, which had enabled the stricken people of the province of 
Bihar to obtain relief from suffering in their unprecedented misery 
and distress By the end of March 1935, of the almost 
Us. 70 lakhs that had been collected in the Viceroy’s Relief Furvd,. 
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ilicliidiiig lis. 8 lakhs from the Indian People’s Famine Tidst 
Fund and the funds raised by tlie Lord Mayor of Ijondon, all 
but a very small balance of less than Fs. 2 lakhs had .already 
been spent or allotted in various items of relief and rec'onstruction. 

Of the purely non-official relief funds the most impoi tant was 
that of the Bihar Cential Belief Committee raised in response to 
the appeal launched by Babu Bajendra Pi*asad. This reached the 
handsome total of over Bs. 28 lakhs in cash and over Bs. 3 lakhs 
in kind. Throughout the summer Ikabu Rajendra Prasad and 
Mr. W. B. Brett, c.t.k., the Belief C ommissioner^ frequently 

met and discussed problems ai*ising out of the work of reconstruc- 
tion but it soon became apparent that the initial abstention of the 
Bihar Central Belief Committee from ex])enditure on house- 
building* grants — the main item of reconstruction work — made it 
difficult to spend the fund expeditiously and effectively. 

It thus happened that in spite of diverting appreciable sums 
(after obtaining the donors’ consent) to flood relief, the Biliar 
Central Belief Committee on the 1st Ap)il 1935 had an unspcJit 
balance of almost Bs. 12 lakhs. 

In addition to the expenditure of about a o’ore of rupees from 
Charitable Funds it is estimated that the Bihar earthquake 
involved the (lovcrnment of India in an expense of Bs. 2()() laklis 
and the local (ioveinmeni in an expense of Bs. 69 lakhs 
(excluding over half a crore of riq)ecs hoi'i’owed by the local 
Government in order to advance loans to all classes of the people). 
When apart from all this it is remembered that the figures of 
expenditure from private resources (and on railways) are likely 
to have been even greater, some idea of the cost to tlie people of 
Bihar and of India of the Jiiomentary aberration of the earth may be 
miagined. 

As regards loss of life, the number of eaitlujuake deaths 
officially leported was 7,253. Non-official estimates, perhaps with 
an eye to the uttaiiiment of five figures, were 10,()()0 or .note. 
The actual loss of life will never be known, but whatever the 
exact figure it was happily .smaller than the death-roll that was 
to overtake Quetta in the dead of night in May of the following 
year. 

One or two brighter features set off the tragedy of the 
earthquake. The devastation of tlie towns allowed in one or two 
mstances, and especially in Monghyr and Darbhanga, in the latter 
case largely as a result of the generosity of the Maharajadhiraja 
of Darbhanga, the rebuilding of the bazar areas on improved, more 
modern and sanitary lines. Moreover the work of reconstruction 
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everywhere set money in circulation and afforded considerable 
employment that was to act as a much needed stimulus to the 
people, slowly reviving from the effects of the economic coma to 
which the previous years’ depression had reduced tlicin. 

While there was no major strike dm’ing the year 19d4-d5 
Labour there were indications here and there that 

labour was inclined to be restive. In May 
a serious incident occurred at Giridih showing the lengths to which 
dissatisfied labour could go under incitement. On tlie 10th Ma\ 
there was a strike in the doktiabad pit of the Kast Indian Kailway 
collieries at Giridih following upon the reduction of the rates lor 
coal-cutting. Matters seemed to settle down hy the 14th, when 
nows was received that a violent and incendiary mob had 
besieged the office of the Manager of the Serarnpore Colliery. 
The Deputy Commissioner of Hazaribagh and the Superintendent 
of Police, who were at Giridili, hastened to the spot and found 
three motor cars and a motor c.ycle overturned and burning. As 
the mob refused to disperse in s[)ite of warning arid tlireatened to 
overwhelm the very small police party, fire had to be oj)enod. 
Not until 11 shots had been fired did tlie crowd scatter. The 
unfortunate incident resulted in the death ot two me]i aiul in 
injuries to two more. In Jamshedpur outside' agitators were trying 
to stir up trouble. As a conseejucnce I)harami)ii‘ 8ingh in Afay, and 
in September Manga! Singli and Phanindra IMiiisan Datta, wlio 
preaclied extreme communist doctrines, liad in he' externed from 
the pi'ovince. In May also there was a rie)t in ilio AFotipm* Sugar 
Mill in MuzalTarpur district which assumed a communal coloui'. 
Some Punjabi Moslems were injured by Hindu workmen but the 
riot was due rather to local ill-feeling against an un[)opalar 
management and a foreign labour element tlian to coinmunal 
animosity. There was considerable unrest in the lac factories of 
Manbhum and strikes developed at Jlialda, Palrampur and 
elsewhere. 

Labour as a wliole had not recovered from tlie ellects of th“ 
depropsion biK the great activity in the enghieering, ouildmg and 
adied trades consequent on tlie earthquake served as a 
against further deterioration and a rallying point for be'^er limes. 

For the ^rsf half of the year at a iime wiien eartliquake 
The PreM problems still occupied a good deal of space 

in the provincial papers, the attitude of the 
Press as a whole was inclined to be friendly and full eo-operation 
was extended in giving publicity to Government communiques 
concerning the earthquake. The earthquake indeed was ‘ news ’ 
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for somotiioc even outside tlic province and the Calcutta Statesman 
published in \pril 1934 ppecial earthqnake supplement which 
r'ontainod :i iiiuiiher of excellent photographs for the first 

time to the lynvspapei'-readinp piibli'^ outside tiie affected areas, 
a vivid idea, of the extent of the devastation wrought by the 
calamity. On tfie otlier hand, there w^as a distinct tendency in the 
provincial press, as elsewhere, to give currency to alarmist reports 
without ,'^iifficient voification. A glaring instanc^e came to light 
in a renort, published with suitable adoi’nmonts, from the 
])lianaha ])olice-station of Ohaniparan district which, finding 
itselt' sornewdiat in tlie ('old across the (landak, outside alike the 
eajtlKjuake area and tlie zone of relief operations, hit upon the 
device (ff diawing upon itself |)ul)lic attention, and a hope of 
funds, 1)\ a story that an assortment of persons from several 
villages had died of starvation, hhujuiries liowever revealed that 
the persons mentioned liad died from disease or sheer old age, 
some, several months before. 

With tli(* (iisap})ointment uc(*asione(l hy tlie publication of the 
Joint Select Committee's fteport, in November, there was a 
deterioration in the tone of the Nationalist papers; and the leading 
Congress organ of Patna allowed itself, on more than one occasion, 
to write in a vein whicli it perhaps regretted in its more sober 
moments. One instance will suffice jto give some idea of this 
tendenc.y. Dealing with i-he assistance of over Es. 2 crores that 
the (ioverninent of India had freely given the province in its 
distress, a year after Sir George Scliuster had announced in his 
budget speech that the full resources of the Governmenlfc of .India, 
to the extent required, would be behind the stricken province, and 
at a time when the Ifihar Central Helief Committee, whose mouth- 
piece the paper was, had a cnnside;i*’ble balance lying unspent, 
vhe Search! i(jht, in its leading article dated the 3rd March 1935, 
(‘ould still write : — “ It is impossil)le not to feel, in view of the 
meagre total of the liability borne by the Government of India, 
that they might have done far more in this direction if Lord 
Willingdon’s much boosted solicitude for ruined Bihar, Ifco which 
some of our publicists went out of their way to sing an enthusiastic 
hallelujah'^ , had been more genuine and real. The haunting 
spectre of ruin and damage in the devastated areas, in spite of 
wliich the suffering raiyats had and have to bleed out their renits 
and other state and federal obligations through the nose, is a living 

*The reference presumably is to the letter of thanks signed by the leading 
men of the province, conveying their gratitude to His Excellency the Vicerov 
(vide page 10 ante). 
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reminder of the parsimony of, and an eloquent comment on, the 
seeming generosity of the Government of India Nor was the 
SearchJicihf alone in tlie extravagance of its language. In the 
previous May the Yoiji, a Hindi paper ol Patna that appeared in 
1984, published an articde for vvhicli security under the Indian Press 
( PmergeiK'v T\>vve] s) Act of 1981 luid to l)e demanded and deposited. 
Another new Hindi jiaper appearing for the first time in 1934 
which liad to deposit a security was the Navashakti of Pajfcna, an 
organ of Congress orthodoxy. On the other hand The Indian 
Nation y a newspaper wl iich after a brief career had ceased to 
function in 198‘2 and had been revived in March 1934, was, during 
the year under review, distinguished neither for the extravagance 
of its language nor for the individuality of itis comments. Of the 
otlier {)apcrs only the Bihar Herald and the Patna Tnnes require 
mention. The Pahia TinieSy an English weekly, was during the 
year chicfiy conspicuous for the violence of its personal attacks. 

I^killy alive <o Mie increasing importaiu'e of the Press as a 
faclor in the creo/hon of public opinion, the Government of India, 
for a few weeks in the early summer, deputed one of their Publicity 
Officei's to k(Mq^ \\) touch w ith earllujuake piohlems in the province 
and to give corred information on the subject to the extra- 
provindal pap('rs, some of which had lieen misrefiresenting the 
policy of Govcnamient. In October 1981 the local Government 
appointed a Publidty Officer to act as a liaison betw’een the Govern- 
ment on the one side and the press and public opinion on the 
other, and in March 1985 steps were taken to reorganize Government 
publicUy arrangements in the province. 

44ie floods of the 1984 season were ariticipated with greater 

anxiety than usual, as, although already 

Floods. 

before the monsoon, Govei’nment had 
completed a. survey of levels, the results of which were more 
reassuring than at one time apprehended, no one could be quite 
certain exactly how’ far the earthquake liad adversely affected the 
normal drainage of the flat, alluvial country-side of the Ganges 
basin. Elaborate precautions were taken, flood protection 
committees formed and boats stationed at strategic points, especially 
in the Tirhut Division. The event proved that the worst floods 
were not in the districts mo.^t affected by the earthquake. It is 
true that in the third week of July there was severe flooding along 
the Sikrana and the Bagmati rivers in Champaran and North 
Muzafiarpur, and a less severe inundation along the Gandak in the 
Bettiah subdivision causing considerable damage to the crops in 
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these areas. But the severest floods of the year were to fall on 
Saran district, of tlie Tirliut districts tlie least afCected by the 
earthquake, and on Shaha])ad wheiT irlie eaitliqiiake had been even 
less inaiked. The sevei*ity of the floods tliat r)('cuir‘ed in Saran 
and Shahabad in the fourth week nf August was due to the 
simultaneous rise in tire Ganf:je's and its tributaries the Jumna, the 
Oo^:^ra. and the Sone. The (lances flood also alTected the whole 
riparian tract of the districts of Patna, AruzafTai’pur , Darbhan^a, 
Mon^'liyr, Bha^alpur*, Purnea, and the Santal Pjrr^anas, while the 
Arwal tliana ol (4aya district and a portion of Patna district were 
severely affected by the Sone flood. In Puriiea the J\osi also 


caused its annual liavoc. The flood in the Sone, fortunately of 
short duration, was o( abnormal intensii[\. Hisin;^’ rapidly on the 
2drd August, it liad |•eaclled and at some jJaet^s slightly exceeded 
by the morning- of the tilth, its record level of P>2:i The Sone 
Irieached the faist Tndian Pailway Main Pine embankment, ruined 
a- very laiye nunrber of houses irr tire Shahabad, IPtna and Gaya 
districts and destr'oycd almost tlu' entire J)]i(i(hii ci’op on its western 
bank. The Tiirkaul ernbardvrrrent constiucted after the 1923 flood 


s.r\ed tire town ot Ara’ah, where lioats were scarce, fi’om disaster, 
hilt tlirco lives wore reporled lost, in Hie jiirisdid ion of Ihc Handesh 
pohoc-sration in Kliiiliahad district. 'I'lic Sone Hood had barely 
receded \vlien the (tanffc.s invaded Slialiahad from the north 
penetratino- Arrali town and iniindatino Hie lionses and streets 
includinc tlie Collector’s coniponnd. 'rhe (hinges flood hoean Ur 
tecede' hy the 'ihth Angust, but drained olT nmeh narre slowly than 
(he Sone flood, there being a resurgence of the waters on the -JDIh 
.yigust that inundated about 700 s(|ua,re miles in North Shahabad. 
Aleanwliile Saran district on the other side of the river from 
Shyabad was sharing a similar fate. The Commissioner of tho 
iriiit Division, wlio made a reconnaissance hy airplane on the 
d)tti August, found the whole tract sontli of (he iBengal and North- 
Wesfern Hailwuy IMain Tiinc inundated liy (he Canges. The 
railway err, haiikn.ent was breached at several places, at one place 
to a, width of laO yards. The flood penetrated Chapra and reached 
a depth of .f to 1 leet in the streets where boats jilied briskly. On 
he Oogra side the Naini embankment wliich protects Chapra 
ro.u the (mgni waters gave way on the •27lh August resulting in 
flooding of the countryside north of the Bengal and Nortli- 

fo ClnnrM ’ f'e electric supply 

>eai. Jhe l> u,d<n crops in the flooded area of H,e district werl 
a tiios entile y destroyed, and very extensive damage to houses 
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oconiTcd, ofipecijilly in tlie area between Goldenganj and Sonepnr. 
Fortunately, there was little or no loss of human life. There was 
some loss of cattle, while /Lhe damage to communications was 
considerable. The district was one of those affetded by the earth- 
quake that had anticipated a flood. Felief arrangements accordingly 
had been made in advance, and the work of relief was carried out 
promptly, ofneia,! and non-official agencies working in complete 
('o-oporation. Tinfortimately , on the 30th August, three lives were 
lost in Raran owing to the olistinacy of villagei’s who in order to 
save their cr()})s from the flood caused by the Naini embankment 
breach, attempted, in s()ite of magisterial warning, forcibly to cut 
the Masrak railway embankmenit and thus to inundate the crops 
of their neighbours. A serious situation was averted by the fire 
of the armed police and although political agitators were not w'anting 
to exploit the tragedy it is significant thad the responsible leader 
of the (kingress party in tlie district, who knew all the facts, kept 
aloof from the agitation. A similar tragedy in connection with the 
July floods had o(a'urred near Fosera in the Samasti])ur subdivision 
of the Darbhanga district. There, it was the obstinacy of villagers 
who insisted at a time of flood on raising an embankment in order 
to protect Itheir lands at their neigiibours' expeiise. The Subdivi- 
sional Officer, acting under the orders of the District Magistrate, 
proceeded with a. party of poli(*e to sto]) them doing so. Tie was 
o])f)osed })y a threatening mob of about 3,000 ])crsons. After 
several warnings he was com])elled to order the police to open fire 
in order to disperse the unlawful assembly. Two shots were fired 
wmunding two mcui, both of whom succumbed shortly afterwxirds. 
The temper of tlie Juob can be gauged from tlio fact that even after 
the firing an att(Mn])t ^^a^s made to stof) the gaps in the embankment 
\Ahi('h the Subd ivisional OfiV-er had cut. 

The devastation (‘a used by the floods of 1934, placed a severe 
strain on the resources of the people already affected by the earth- 
quake, and the relief rneasiu’es taken by Government were corres- 
pondingly generous. Hs. 3 lakhs bO thousand were placed at the 
dis 2 )Osal of the Commissioner of the Patna Division for agriculturist 
loans in the flood-affected areas, and Ps. 2,35,000 and Es. 2,73,000 
were sanctioned for the districts of the Tirhut and Bhagalpur 
divisions respectively. Besides this, Es. 1,30,500 for gratuitous 
aid, including free distribution of xahi seeds was allotted chiefly to 
the Tirhut Division, where since June 1934, that is after the 
distribution of the loans and grants in connection with sand 
clearance had been effected, further large sums amounting to about 
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80 lakhs had already been distributed in eonneetion with the earth- 
quake. A sum of Rs. 25 000 was also 7*eceived for the reconst- 
ruction of the houses of the poor, damaoerl by the floods, fror, . tlie 
Indian Peoples’ Fatnine Trust Fund, in addition to the 8 lakhs 
they liad already ^iven the province earlier in the year for oarth- 
(juake relief. Moreover a ^I’eat many non-ofheial orfi^anisations 
such as the Marwari Charitable Associations, the Ramkrishna 
Mission, and the P>ihar Central Relief (’ommittec, especially in the 
Champa)*an, Raran, Monghyr and Rhap;alpur districts, and private 
individuals especially in the Bha'^alpur, Monp^hyr and Purnea 
disti’icts contributed to the relief of distress. The Hon’ble 
Mr. Wliitty in the Tjcgislative Council paid a tribute to them and 
to the local officers, magistrates and police alike, whose promptness 
in rescue and energy in relief were largely responsible for the fact 
that the loss of human life over sucli a large area was insignificant 
and the loss of cattle except in one or two places inconsiderable. 
A redeeming feature of the floods was the excellence of the rahi 
crops that followed especially in the Saran district. 


The?'e wove inc?*easing signs in 1984-85 that the worst of the 
economic depression was over. Although 
Economic situation. earthquake and the subsequent floods 

had put a severe strain on the resources of the province they were 
not evils unmixed with blessings for the masses of the people. 
The earthquake had hit chiefly the wealthy and the middle-classes 
in the towns, while the cost of reconstruction running into crores 
of rupees, together with Government and charitable grants put, 
in the aggregate, large sums into the jK)ckets of the poor. The 
damage, especially to ('ommunications, caused by the floods simi- 
larly afforded additional employment to the labouring classes, 
while the excellence of the rahi crops in the flooded areas to some 
extent compensated the cultivator for the loss of liis bhadai harvest. 
Nor was an artificial stimulus wanting even in Chota Nagpur, safe 
though it was alike from eartliquake and flood. There, the mani- 
pulations of the shellac market by international financiers in 
distant cities had occasioned a doubling in the price of lac, a boon 
which the raiyafs of the uplands innocently enjoyed for the greater 
part of the year. More heartening however than these temporary 
stimuli was the marked tendency in tlie price of rice^ — the most 
important crop of the province — as of otlier agricultural commodities, 
to rise. The paddy harvest almost everywhere was a good one 
except in ceitain parts of Chota Nagpur, and especially in some 
areas of Singhbhum district, where there was distress, owing to 
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insufficient rainfall. The condition factor for the winter rice crop 
was finally estimated at per cent of the previous decennial 
average. Tn spite of the abundance of rice the price of common 
rice had risen from 15.04 seers in the rupee in February 1934 to 
13.41 seers in Februaiy 1935. Nor were the harvests of the other 
crops less satisfa(‘tor v, when regard is had to the floods and to the 
alai-rnin^' anticif)ations at first entertained about the devastation 
likely to he caused by csirthquake sand, which, in spite of pathetic 
liead lines in the p?vss after the earthquake to tlu^ time that llilia?*, 
the 'garden of India, had become a desert, was eventually found to 
exceed over one foot in depth in an area of only 249 square miles. 
The condition factoi* for the hhadai crop of the provinc'e was esti- 
mated finally at 90 [)er cent of the decennial avera^^e, for the 
sugarcane c?*o]) at 97 per cent, and for the rahi crop at 90 pei* cent. 

Fiirin^^ tlie year the local riovernment instituted an enquiry 
throufili tli(‘ District Officers into the indebtedness of the cultivator 
with the special object of ascertaining' whether the situation was 
deterioi’atin^', and in [)articular to what extent transference of land 
or crops to money-kmders was on the increase. The results 
indicated that, except amon^ the improvident aboripnals of the 
Mon^'hyr and llha^^alpur districts, who had to be protected by 
s[)ecial le^^islation in March 1935, there had been no marked 
increase in the transfer of land or in tlie takinf;,^ over of crops, 
chiefly because land and crops fetched in the market prices too low 
to induce shrewd money-lenders to lock up their capital in real 
estate. This coiicluston is supported by the appreciable increase 
in the deposits durinf^' the year in the Post Office Savin; 2 fs Panks 
in the ]uovince, in s])ite of the earthquake which must have hit a 
^’ood many persons of the money-lending middle classes, and was 
perhaps responsible for the increase in withdrawals dining the 
year, '^rhe Post Office Savings Bank figures are interesting, 
showing like the inciease in the price of common lace that the 
trough of the depi’cssion bail been passed. While the number of 
Post Office Head Banks in Bihar and Orissa remained stationary 
at 21, the number of Rub-Banks increased from 1,032 in L933-3I to 
1 ,065 in 1934-35. There was similarly an increase during the same 
period in the amount laying to the credit of depositors. Although tlie 
number of depositors at the beginning of the year under review was 
adually slightly greater than at the end (approximately 184,000 
against 183,000) there was a continuous increase in the sums lying 
to the credit of depositors. At the end of 1932-33 the total amount 
lying to the credit of depositors had been Ks. 2 crores 74 lakhs. 
At the end of 1933-34, this amount had increased to Es. 3 crores 
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23 lakhs, and by the close of the period under review, in spite of 
natural calamities and increased withdrawals during the year, the 
total had swollen to the gratifying sum of Tls. 3 crores 77 lakhs. 
Put in another form the figures show that while the average 
balance at the credit of n de})osil()r in 1033-34 was Ps. 170, iii 
1934-35 it was Ps. 207. 

The agriculturist, liowever, was little concerned with the 
increase in Savings Pank deposits and his condition was still deterio- 
rating although more slowly than in the years immediately ])reccding. 
For, while the local riovernment’s enquiry did not disclose any 
marked irua’ease in rural indebtedness due to the contraction of 
new debts, arrears of interest to money-lenders had kept on 
in(*reasing with the result that collections of rent by private land- 
lords and by (lovernmcnt in Khas Mahal estates remained unsatis- 
factory, in spite of some imf)rovement in the collections by private 
landlords owing to adjustment of arrears with the tenants. The 
example of the Pettiah Estate under the Court of Wards which 
made generous remissions of costs and interest as an inducement 
to prompter payment was not without parallel. Put the cultivator 
was only able to meet the cash denuinds on him by maintaining the 
reduction in his standard of living and in social diversions. A fair 
picture of the position of the bulk of the population is given by 
an illustration from the Cuttack District, which had been devas- 
tated by a, fl<K)d in the [)i-evious year. There, the budgets of 38 
typical cultivating families were examined. Of these seven were 
not only completely solvent but had been able to purchase lands. 
Almost all the families had ])aid their water rates and chaukidari 
taxes and although many were in arrears with rents and cesses, 
they hoped to be able to meet these obligations given a fair harvest. 
Only four families had been compelled to sell or mortgage all their 
lands to meet unavoidable payments. In Nortli and South Bihar 
the ccniinued prosperity of the tariff-sludtered sugar industry, in 
spite of the excise duty newly imposed during the ytmig made the 
position of the sugarcane cultivator brighter than his Cuttack 
brother’s. 

To sum up, it may be said that despite the severe stress and 
strain to which the people of the province had been subjected for 
some years by the catastrophic fall in the prices of agricultural 
commodities estimated during the period under review at about 
60 per cent below tlic i)rices of 192H-‘29, the yi^ir closed with 
a feeling of quiet optimism and the knowledge that better times 
were in store. The better times, however, were to be temporarily 
postponed owing to the disappointing monsoon of 1935. 



II. 


Finance. 


calamity of the earthquake domouHtLated once more how 

utterly unable the province was to cope witli 

Financial position of extraiuabnary expenditiu’c, unassisted 

Bihar and Orissa. ‘ , r>‘ i i i i i 

trom outside. Kiclily endowed by nature, 

(comprising as it does within its borders some of tlie most fertile 
districts, and the most important mineral deposits in fndia, the 
resources of its (xovernment were restricted by the accidents of 
history and an inequitable financial settlement. With a populaticm 
of 38 millions, exceeded onl}^ by that of Bengal, the United 
Provinces and Madras, its total revenues remained far less than 
that of any other province excepting the (U^ntral Provinces, Assam 
and the North-West Frontier Province with their incomparably 
smaller populations. Its major head of Revenue — Land llevenue — 
was permanently crippled by the Permanent Settlement — more so 
even than in Bengal ; for whereas Bengal derives an annual revenue 
of over Rs. 2 crores for a total area of h0,000 square miles of 
permanently-settled estates, in Bihar the Jjand Revenue from 
permanently-settled estates is just over Rs. oue ('lore for a total 
area of 67,000 square miles. Again, due to circiun stances outside 
the control of the local Government, the linances of tlie province 
derive no profit from the rich mineral deposits within its borders. 
In addition the local Government was saddled with the financial 
burden of the Orissa canals, an undertaking for which it had no 
responsibility. It is, therefore, ned surprising that the figures 
should disclose that while in the province of India with the highest 
revenues, Bombay — the jevemic per thousand of tlic population 
was about Rs. 6,660 and the expenditure on a similar scale, in 
the Punjab it was Rs. 4,474; in Bengal — the all hut poorest — it 
was Rs. 2,2fK) and in Bihar and Ori.ssa — the (hndeiella of India — it 
was only a little over Rs. 1,400. But, in spite of tlie calamity 
of the earthquake and the inelasticity of the jirovincial revenues, 
four-fifths of which are derived from the three heads of Land 
Revenue, Excise and Stamps, the expendituie of the province 
during the year was managed with the same care and financial 
prudence as in previous years. 


The budget estimates for J 934-35 as presented to the 


The Budget of 1934-36. 


Legislative Council were jevenue Rs. 5 crores 
15 lakhs and expenditure charged to revenue 


Rs. 5 crores 30 lakhs. The estimates for 1935-36 presented to the 
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Expenditure in B. & 0. 

(Actuals for 1934-35) 

Druurr, d /incographed in the Bihar Survey Office, (iul.-3rbagh. Pataa. 
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Legislative Council on the 13th Februaiy 1935 were revenue 
Rs. 5 crores 31 lakhs and expenditure charged to revenue Rs. 5cror3B 
45 lakhs. The budget of 1934-35 was passed by the Legislative 
Council in March 1934 without modification except for a token cut 
of Rs. 10 under the head ‘ Stationery and Printing \ The earth- 
(]uake occurred just 2 hours after the budget of 1934-35 was finally 
approved by Government on January 15th, 1934, and at first it was 
thought that the actual revenue and expenditure ()f the year would 
bear no relation whatever to the budget figures by reason of drastic? 
reductions in revenue and enormously inci'eased expenditure owing 
to the earthquake. In fioint of fact the closing balance at the end 
of the 1934-35 was, owing to extraneous causes, actually 'Es. 1,49 
greater than the opening balance on the 1st April 1934. 

The following table will show the position at a glance : — 



Opening balance 
on 1st April 
1934. 


'Es. 

Ordinary balance 

7,25 

Famine Relief Fund 

... 32,10 

Subvention from Centi'a 

1 Road 5,99 


Development Account. 


Grants from the Imperial 4 

Council of Agricultural 
Research. 


Opening balance 
on 1st April 
1935. 

'Ss. 

19,97 

18,17 

8,43 


3 


Other grants from Central 
Government. 
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Total ... 45,35 


46,84 


Trie reasons for this ha|my pc^sition were twofold. The first 

and bv far the most important reason was 

Earthquake expenditure. i. £ t ji- 

the gene^’osity ol the (lovernment ot India 

in ttie matter of earthquake exjienditure. It is true that the 
provincial icvennos were not as adversely affected by the eaith- 
(juake as was at first feared, the loss in rcveiiue being finally 
estimated at about Rs. 6 lakhs. But apprehensions regarding 
expendbure proved only too ccuTect. Indeed the financial position 
of the provi’U ‘0 would have b^'cn quite homeless, had not the 
Government of India, aware of the total incapacity of the 
provincial revenues to bear the financial burden of the earthquake, 
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come to file rescue of Biluir, tlie moineiii t-lic gravity of the 
situatioli was realized. In his budget speech at Delhi in the spring 
of H)d4 Sir (ieorge Scliustf'r laid down the principles which were 
to govern the allocation of expenditure due to the earth(|tiake 
between the ('entral (Government and the rrovincial Government. 
This expenditure may be divided l)roadly into five classes. 

Firstly, there was I he extra expenditure on administration 
including the cost of the IveconsI ruction Department, which was 
met by the local (Government from revenue. The actual expendi- 
ture in 19d;b;34 was Gfs. laklis and in 19;G4-35 Rs. lakhs. 
Similar expenditure of an administrative nature amounting to about 
a lakh of iu|)ees, wliicdi was incurred by the Defence Department 
of the Government of India in the rendering of immediate 
assistance alter the catastrophe, was met by the (Government of 
India. 

Secondly, theJ'e was the expenditure on tlie reconstruction and 
restoj’ation of Government buildings, and other Government 
property such as canals and embaidvinents. This was to be met 
half by the Govei’nment of India and half by the local Government 
from loans to be advanced by the (Government of India to the 
local Government out of the Provincial Tjoans Dund. The cost 
of any imp] jveiiHuits on pre-eartlujuake conditions was to fall 
entii’ely on the provincial exc'hecjuer. 4^he actual expenditure 
uiuk'r this (dass was in I9dd-b4 Rs. b.l lakhs and in 1984-35 
Rs. lakhs, ddie estimated ex[)enditure in 1935-36 under this 
class was Rs. 35 lakhs and in subsecjuent ytais Rs. 35;} lakhs, a 
total of Hs. 1()‘2 lakhs to be iiiet half by the local Government, and 
half by the (Jovernnient of India. In addition the local 
(Government !iad to meet from borrowed capital the full cost 
of iinpioveinents, estimated at a total of Rs. 7 lakhs for 
J 934-35 and subse(|uent years. 

Thirdly, there was the ex[)enditnre tliat fell on district boards, 
municipalities and on Government aided school and hospital 
committees for the reconstruction of their property — buildings, 
roads, bridges, wells, etc. The Government of India undertook to 
meet all this ex|)enditure in so far as pre-earthquake conditions 
were restoj-ed; and also tlie cost of the special statf appointed to 
supervise the reconstiuction activities of these local bodies. In 
4933-34 the expendituie under this class came to nearly Rs. 8 lakhs, 
in 1934-35 the expenditure wais Rs. 39 lakhs. The estimate for 
1935-36 is 54] lakhs and this with expenditure in subsequent years 
is calculated to bring the total cost up to Rs one crore 50 lakhs. 
This amount of course, will be met entirely by the Government 
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of India, but tlie local Govemiiient was also involved In an 
expenditure of Rs. 2 lakhs under this class for r‘oad-widenin{^ 
improvements in Muzaffarpur municipality, voted by the 
Legislative Council in the Ranchi session in 1934 and may h;i\e 
to meet some ex|)enditure for the same purf)Ose in Monghyr. 

FourthJif, there was the expenditure falling under the category 
of loans — loans to cultivators foi* sand clearance, loans to landlords 
to assist tlieiii in the re-establishment of their agricultural 
business, loans to towjnsrnen and caajntrymeii under the Nalinal 
Ckilaniities Jjoans Act, passed after the t'aithquake, for the 
reconstruction of their lionses, and a loan to Monghyi* Municipality 
for town improvement. Expenditure undei’ this class amounted 
in 1938-34 to Rs. lakhs, in 1934-35 it w'as Rs. 40.V lakhs and 
in subsequent years the estimate is Rs. 5 lakhs. The expenditure 
is being' met by the local Ciovernment out of ca])ital borrowed 
fnun the Provincial T^oans Eund and the local Government arc 
entirely responsible for the repayment of tliese loans to the 
Jh’ovincial Loans Eund, except in the case of tlie (’lass ‘ A ’ loans 
under the Natural Cahimities Tjoans Act (namely the class of 
loans at tlie reduced interest of 44 per cent for poorer people) 
whei’e the Government of India agreed to share some of tlu' risk. 

Fifthly, there was the expenditure which js not exactly covered 
by any of the four categories enumerated above. In this 
miscellaneous category fall the expenditure incurred in connection 
with tlie disposal of the sugarcane ci*o[) of the 1933-31 season 
and the expenditure in the summer montlis of 1934 on free grants 
for sand clearance to poorer cultivators. Tlie sugai’caiie ex[)en- 
diture amounted to Rs. 2 lakhs 05 thousand and was borne entirely 
by the Government of India. Tlie sand clearance grants amounted 
to a little over Rs. 4:| lakhs and was met by the local Government 
by a withdrawal from the Eaminc Relief Eund balance (other 
fj‘ee grants to private persons for the reconstruction of houses etc., 
w^ere given from the charitable funds, which reached in (he 
aggregate about a crore of rupees). 

In Eebruary 1930 the total exjienditure which the Government 
of India was likely to incur in connection with the Rihar earth- 
quake was estimated by the Hon’ble Mr. Nirsu Narayan Sinha 
in his budget speech at Rs. 200 lakhs and the expenditure to be 
met by the local Government, excluding that in the category of 
loans, was put at about 69 lakhs. 

44ic second reason why the year 1934-35 closed with a greater 

^ balance than that with which it opened is 

Unforeseen revenues. i , n ^ 

due to untoreseen savings and revenues. 

Under the first class are included firstly Rs. lakhs which was 
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saved owing to tlie reiniposition of tlie 5 per cent cut in salaries 
throughout 1934-35 except in the case of a few oflicers who had 
suffered severe loss in the earthquake ; and secondly a saving of 
Rs. 4 lakhs in election expenses due to tlie decision to extend 
the life of the present Tjcgislative Council until elections were 
held under the new Constitution. Unforeseen revenues accrued 
to Bihar and Orissa from the decision of the Oovernment of India 
to meet the situation in Bengal hy allotting half the proceeds 
of the Jute Export Duty to the jute-producing provinces. This 
decision added some Rs. 10.] lakhs to the ivvenue of the province 
in 1934-35. Apart from these unexpected items that went to 
swell the jiiovinOal balances there was a slight improvement in 
the ordinary revenue from J^Lxeise to the extent of Tls. 5 lakhs, 
and also from Forests, Tiand Bevenne and Stamps. In the case 
of Stamps the total revenue reached Rs. one crore 13 lakhs and 
24 thousand, the highest amount hitherto secured from Stamps in 
the history of the proviiu'c. ddie actual improvement in the 
position at the end of tlie year, however was not as much as 
these additional revenues miglit lead one to suppose but only 
Rs. 13 lakhs, owing to incivased expenditure in the course of the 
year, ddiis inctud(M] the Rs. 3] lakhs on account of the earth- 
quake met from levemie, supplementary demands totalling 
Rs. 4] lakhs voted in tlie August session of the Legislative Council 
at Ranchi, and over Rs. 5 lakhs on famine relief (including a 
little less than Rs. 4] lakhs on sand clearance gi’antsl. 

To sum uf), altliougli Bihar, thanks to the paternal attitude 
of the (lovernment of India, was able to 
Conclusion. come through the ordeal of the earthquake 

wdth her reputation imshattered, it was with a certain misgiving 
that slie looked forward to the future, conscious of the financial 
limitations imposed u|)oii her from without and vaguely afraid 
lest a future calamity might liiid a Federal Government 
dominated by her jealous sisters and inclined to he a little 
step-fatherly. 



CHAPTER Ilf. 


The Legislature. 


Tiiei'c weic (luring 1934-85 two by-elections to the Ijegislative 
Council of the province, one for the Patna 
By-elections and sessions Division Landholders’ seat and the other for 
of the Council. LVitna Division Non-Muhammadan Urban 

seat. Both were uncontested. For Patna Division Non-Muham- 
madan Urban Mr. B. K. P. Sinlia was returned on the 10th 
January 1985 and was soon to make his mark in debate. For the 
Landholders’ seat Bahu Madandhari Binha, cousin of the Hon’ble 
Babu Bajandhaii Binha, was returned on tlie 6th February 1935. 
Tliroughoiit the year the Hon’l)le Babu Rajandhari Binha, who 
had been elected to the Cliair on the 15th December 1933, continued 
to be the President of the Jjegislative Council and Rai Bahadur 
Lakshmidhar Mahanti, its Deputv President. 

Two sessions of tlic Council were held, one at Ranchi in 
September 1934 and the other at Patna in February-March 1935. 
Meetings altogether were held on 87 days : of which one day was 
devoted to the pj'esentation of tlie Ihidget, two days to the general 
discussion of tlie Biidgid and nine days to the voting of demands. 
Of the remaining days, ten days were devoted to the transaction 
of private nienihers' business and fifteen days to Government 
business. 


1 iCgislat ion diirini 

Legislation. 

being [lassed as again 
years. Of llirse the 
(Amendintmt) IVdl, v 


Ibe pi'riod was both important and varii^d. 
die TIous(‘ was faced with a \ery liea\\' 

no less than fourteen Bills 

t only two in (‘aeli of the three ()rc‘ee(ling 
most important was the Bihar 4'enancy 
ii(di had been introduced as far haeic as 


Mai’eli 1988. but owing to considerable diiticulty in harmonizing 
the interests of landlords and tenants did not go tlu-ongli all its 
stages in the (’ouncil till the 11 ih Beptemher 1981. This ]ucce 
of legislation wdiiGi e:mie into force in June of the following ,year, 
amended the Bengal I’enaney Act in important ])articulars and 
represented a fair compromise between the conflicting claims of 
landloi’ds and tenants. 


As a result of this legislation tliroughout the llrhut and Patna 
Divisions and in tlie Bhngalpur Division, excluding the Santa! 
Parganas, the occupancy comprising the vast hodv of culti- 

vators, was enabled to ti*ansfer liis liolding witliout the landlord’s 


76 Hev. 
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consent on payment of a uniform transfer fee of 8 per cent. This 
compared very favourably with the rate of 25 per cent prevailing 
in Orissa; and of 20 per (;ent prevailing in Bengal where, in 
addition, the landlord retained the right of pre-emption. Further, 
rights were conferred by this legislation on tlie tenants in the 
matter of building houses, digging wells or tanks or planting 
trees on their holdings. Moreover, tlie period of limitation ol 
suits for produce I'ent was reduced from three years to one year, 
an important concession to the tenants, many of whom had been 
hit hard by decrees on account of produce rent for a period 
stretching over four agricultural seasons. The benefits conferred 
on the landlords were less conspicuous but were very real. Apart 
from the fixed transfer fee of 8 per cent, the amendment made it 
somewhat easier than before for landlords, under certain conditions, 
to he granted the privilege of the certificate procedure for the 
realization of their rents. 

The Tenancy Law was again amended during the year, this 
time by the Bihar Tenancy (Amendment^ Bill of 1935 whicli was 
introduced and referred to a Select Committee on the 25th February 
1935. The Bill which had been necessitated by the unrest among 
the aboriginals of the Bhagalpur division, (outside the Santal 
Parganas), ow'ing to the passing of their lands into the hands of 
money-lenders was, after an interesting debate, passed by the Council 
on the 27th March 1935. It placed restrictions on the alienation 
of aboriginal lands, thus bringing the position of aboriginal tenancies 
in the Bihar districts more or less into lino with the law on the 
subject in the Santal Parganas, and in Chota Nagpur, where the 
bulk of the aboriginal {)opulation reside and have, for many years, 
been protected by legislation. 

Another important measure passed during tlie year w^as the 
Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Societies Bill, 1934. This was 
introduced and referred to a Select Committee on the 5th September 
1934 and was passed by the Council on the 27th February 1935. 
The Bill which w^as mainly based on the recommendations of the 
Hiibback Committee replaced the All-India Co-operative Societies 
Act of 1912 in order to remove a number of defects in the existing 
Jaw as applicable to the province. It sought to widen the scope 
of the co-operative movement and to foster the growth of self- 
governing institutions by making provision for delegation of powers 
to a financing Bank or Federation. It aimed also at improving tlie 
finances of the co-operative movement by enabling suitable restric- 
tions to be placed on borrowings and on the grant of loans, and it 
sought to check abuses and hoped to inculcate a sense of 
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responsibility by making control more effective and certain acts 
or omissions punishable in a criminal court. 

The Indian Foiest Act, 1927, was amended by a Bill introduced 
and passed by the Council on the 5th September 1934. The 
amendment included in the definition of ‘ owner for the purpose 
of section 38 of the Indian Forest Act, tlie Court of Wards or 
Managers appointed under the Chota Nagpur Bncumbered Estates 
Act of 1876. 

On the same day the (’ouiicil .imeiidcd t-lio Ihhar and Orissa 
Motor Vehicles Tjixation Act so as to red\ice the rate of tax levied 
on motor bicycles and tri-cycles, which laid ))ecii found excessive 
in comparison witli the rates of taxation on private motor cars. 

The Patna University Act ol 1917 was amended in September 
1934 in order to provide for the filling up of temporary vacancies 
in the Syndicate of the University. 

On the same day, the 18th September, (he Council passed the 
Bihar and Orissa Village Administration (Amendment) Bill, 1934, 
introduced on the 5th September, which sought to remove a number 
of minor defects in the Bihar and Orissa Village Administration 
Act, 1922. 

A new measure of some importance was the Darbhanga 
Improvement Bill, 1934. This was occasioned by the necessity 
to form a Trust owing to tlie generosity of tlie Maharajadhiraja of 
Darbhanga who had donated Ps. 5 laklis (to wliicli he later added 
another Ks. two and a half lakhs) and had agreed to lend any sum 
up to a further total of 9 laklis for the reconstruction on improved 
lines of the town of Darbhanga, severely damaged by the earthquake. 
The Bill was introduced on the 3rd September and after a keen 
debate was ])assed by the Council on the 18tli September 1934. 

Another ne3W measure of some import.ance was (he Bihar and 
Drissa Nurses l^egistiation Bill, 19^4, wliieh w;is introduced and 
referred to a Select Committee on the 5th September 1934 and 
f)assed by the (’ouncil on the 25th February 1035. The Bill 
[)rovided for the registration and better training of nurses, health 
visitors, midwives and dots. 

The Bihar and Orissa Cess f Arnendnieiit) Bill wliich had been 
introduced and circulated for opinio?] on tlie 30th August 1933 was 
passed on the 18th Se[)teniber 1931. 3'’he measure amended the 

Cess Act of 1880 to provide that a f)ersoii applying for revaluation 
of cess should he liable, subject to certain conditions . to costs 
incurred in making the revaluation. 
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Oil [Ik' '25|]i F(j])iuary 1935 a luiiior measure ‘The Bihar and 
Orissa ((^cntral Provinces Village Sanitation j Amcndiiient J3ill, 
1935 was introduced and passed. Tliis made provision for the 
imposition of taxes on veliicles, besides carts, bringing goods lor 
sale into the local areas of Sambalpur district. The measure was 
necessitated by the fact (bat the original Act of 1902, when 
Sambalpur formed a part of tlie Central l^rovinces, was so worded 
as not to permit the taxation of more modern vehicles such as motor 
lorries. 

The Bihar and Orissa Municipal Act was twice amended 
during the yeai'. The first amending Bill was introduced on the 
5th September 1934 and was passed by tlie Council on the 25th 
I^Vbruary following, ddiis measure made provision for the com- 
pulsory notiti{*ation of certain infectious diseases within municipal 
areas, Tlie secjond amending J3ill was introduced on the 14th 
February and [)assed on (he 27th March 1935. By this measure 
the (erm of municipa! boards was extended from three to five 
years. Similarly the term of distri(*t boards was extended from 
(hre(‘ l() five \ears l)y the Hilau’ and Orissa Pocal Seif-Government 
(Amendment) Hill, 1935, hk’ewise intfodiiced on the 14th Februaiw 
and passed on the 27(h March 193)5. In addition to the above 
legislation a nuinixu' of other measiu’es were introduced during 
the period under review. 'Phesc were, ‘ tlie 13ihar and (3rissa 
Zamindars’ Protection Hill two more' ‘ Hihar and Orissa Municipal 
( AnuMuhn'Mit ) Hills, 1935 drills no. 4 and 8 of 1935)’, ‘ the Indian 
lAirest (Ibhar and Orissa Amendment) I3ill, 1935 and ‘ the Bihar 
and Orissa Local Self-Government (Amendment) Bill, 1935 (Bill 
no. 5 of 1935) 

4’he M nssalman Wakf Hill which had been introduced and 
jeferred to a Stdect (k)mi]iittee as far ])ack as the 23rd March 1933 
eontinued its inetlectual career during the year wliile three other 
Hills which had been likewise introduced in 1933 lapsed. 

Notices of 113 resolutions were received and as many as 

100 were tabled for discussion against 75 in 
Resolutions. a -/i i. . 

the previous year. A signmcant commentary 

on the lack of any real party system or co-ordination in the Council 

is [)ro^ided lyv the fact tliat of these 100 resolutions as many as 

42, leeoivod from different members, related substantially to the 

same sul^jecl. Gnly 19 resolutions (including the sole Government 

I’esolution) weie actually discussed, of which five, including the 

Government resolution (on the grant of a sum not exceeding 

Es. two lakhs to the INInzaflarpur municipality for road-widening), 

w’ere carried, six were negatived and eight withdrawn. The 
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remaining 81 were crowded out. Among the resolutions tliat were 
carried, one that was cairied unanimously deplored the proposal 
of the Government of India to transfer the Imperial Agricultural 
Research Institute from Pusa to Delhi, adding by an amendment, 
that if the decision to transfer the Institute was maintained, at 
least a branch or sub-station should ho nd.iined at Pnsa to ensure 
the continuity of the work already achieved. In tlie course of the 
debate the decision of the Government of India was vigorously 
criticised, and the opiiuon of all s<H'tions of tlu^ people in this 
province and of many in other provinces tliat tlie transfer was 
unnecessary and ex])ensive found expression. A copy of the 
amended resolution with a copy of tlie debate was t'orwarded by 
the local Government to tlie Government of India for information 
and favourable consideration. 

Another resolution that was earri(‘d without division advocated 
preference being given to Rihari and Oriya Engineers in tlie 
placing of contracts in tlie Public Works and Public' ifealtli 
Departments. In pursuance of tliis rc'solution tlie local Govern- 
ment issued a circular (o the various depart iiKutts laying down 
that in tlie seleGion of contractors jirderence sliould lx* given to 
firms of (‘ontraetors having their liead offiees in I lie province, to 
Biltari and Oriya Ihigineers and to I'ngiiu*(‘rs (raii'ed in the Pibar 
College of Engineering,-' whenever tlxur tinan(‘ial standing, 
integrity and experience were found satisfactory and their tenders 
were no less favourable than those of otbei’ eontractiirs. 

A third resolution, carried on tlie -JOlh I'ebruary 19*15 witlioui 
division, was tlie important resolution of Maulavi IMuhamrnad 
Sbafi, rocominending tliat a eommittc'e be ajipoiiited to devise 
ways and means to relieve unemployment. In [lursnanee of this 
resolution the local Govermnent appointixl in fluly a representative 
Committee under the (diairmansliip of Mr. S. laill, r.(\s., which 
was to submit its refiort in Novomlx'r of (Ik* follmving year. A 
non-official resolution that was ably debated and was carried on 
the 18th Febi-uary 19d5, by a large non-official majority of 41 votes 
to 19, against Goveinment opposition, reeomniended that steps he 
taken so that no part of (’hota Nagpur and Samhalpur district he 
included in tlie list of Exeluded or Partially hjxcluded areas for 
the purpose of the Government of India Ihll, 10:15, tlicn before 
the House of Commons. Babu Devi'iidra Nath Samanta, the 
aboriginal member who moved the motion, stressed the progress 
that the aboriginal population had made in rec'ent years and 
declared that the suggestion of backward tiess was keenly resented 
by the aboriginals of Cliota Nagpur. It was pointed out by the 



flDn’ble Mr. Hnbback, the Government spokesman, that there 

was no question of either of these areas being an excluded area, 
hut that in the interests of the aboriginal population it was 

necessary that Ibey should be declared partially excluded. He 
admitted on behalf of the local Government that there was 

substanc(i ni the objection to that part of clause 84 of the 

(loverrmient of India Bill which gave the Governor full discretion 
to regulate (juestions and debates in the future legislature on the 
alfairs of the partially excluded areas, a power lie did not possess 
under the present coi slitution, and an undea-taking was given 
to lu'ing to the notice oi the Government of India the fact that this 
objection had been laised and strongly urged. In replying to the 
debate, the TTon’blc Mr. Hnbback further undertook to forward 
a full report of the debate to the Government of India with the 
request that a, copy ])e forwarded to the Secretary of State. 

Among the rt‘s(jlutions that were rejected, one recommending 
the introduction of competitive exanunations for the purpose of 
recruitment to the provincial services was lost on the 19th February 
19.3.-) by the narrow mai'gin of two votes — (29 ayes against 31 
noes); anotboi’ urging tlie ap|)ointnient of a committee to consider 
the desirability or otiicrwise of abolishing the outstill system was 
rejected at the Uanclii Session by a large majority, there being 
onlv 18 votes fo]‘ the resolution to 53 against. 

'I3ie numix'r of (piestions actually put by members and 
answered by Government was 385, against 
299 in the preceding year. In addition 483 
sii[)plemcntary (|uestions were asked against 588 in the previous 
year. The questions ranged over a large variety of subjects, from 
<juestions on matters of considerable public importance to questions 
on matters of administrative detail. The Hon’ble the President 
fomul it necessary at the beginning of the lianchi Session, on the 
3rd September* 1931, to draw from the Chair the attention of 
members to the desirability of their adhering more strictly to the 
form and procedure laid down in the Manna! and of limiting 
their (juestions to mattei’s of public concern. 

Th(^ Ihulget for .1935-36 was presented on the 13th February 
1935 by the Hon’ble Mr. Nirsu Narayan 
T e u get. Smha, the Finance Member. Two days 

were devoted to the general di.scussion while the voting of demand 
tor grants oecupied nine days. The Finance Member in his 
Budget speech first dc«a1t with the effect of tlie earthquake on the 
finances of the province and paid a tribute to the generosity of the 
Crovei'mjient of India which had willingly come forward to bear 
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the lion's share of the burden. A detailed account of the nature of 
this burden has already been given in the previous chapter. 
Referring to his budget speech of the previous year the Finance 
Member pointed out that the actual opening ordinary balance on 
the 1st April 1934 was 3/4 lakh less than the estimate of Rs. 8 lakhs 
he had then made, while his estimate of a deficit of Rs. 4J lakhs 
in the ordinary balance at the end of 1934-35 was likely to be 
converted into a surplus of Rs. 8 lakhs 89 thousand, that is to say 
a betterment of over Rs. 13 lakhs. This improvement was due to 
the generosity of the Government of India in the matter of earth- 
quake expenditure ; to the decision of that Government to give 
to the jute-producing provinces half the proceeds of the Tute 
Export Duty, which was estimated to bring in a total of 
Rs. 11 \ lakhs to the province ; to an improvement in the Excise 
Revenue; and to a sa'ung in expenditure of Rs. 8J lakhs because 
of the re-iniposition of the 5 per cent cut in salaries, and of 
Us. 4 lakhs under elections. Tlie increase of revenue and savings 
in expeiidituro was estimated actually at Rs. 27 lakhs, but the 
net improvement was Rs. 13 lakhs owing to an expenditure of 
Rs. 3i laklis ill connedion with the eartlujuake, of Rs. 4| lakhs 
in supplementary demands voted at the August session and of 
over Rs. 5 lakhs on Famine Relief which included Rs. 4^ lakhs 
on Iree grants foi’ the cleaiance of earthquake sand. Against the 
inca’ease ot Rs. 13 lakhs in the net iiK^ome for 1934-35 there was 
a reduction in the capital balances of the province in the Famine 
Relief Fund. The Famine Relief Fund stood on the 1st April 
1931 at Rs. 32 lakhs, but was estimated by the Finance Member 
to decrease by the 1st April 1936 to Rs. 181 lakhs. Of this 
leduction ol Rs. 13] lakhs a sum of Rs. 4 lakhs 62 thousand was 
due to an absolute expenditure of Rs. 4| lakhs withdrawn to 
linance the sand clearance grants and of Rs. 37 thousand as a 
grant to the Co-operative Federation to enable it to remit small 
sums due from Central Banks which had been hit by the earth- 
quake. The reduction of the remaining Rs. 9 lakhs in the 
Famine Fund was due to the advance of considerably larger sums 
than usual to cultivatois as agri(uiltural loans in the flood-affected 
areas of 1934 and to the provision of a loan of Rs. 4 lakhs to the 
Rrovincial Bank. 

Turning to tlic Budget estimates of 1935-36, the Finance 
Member at once reassured members that he was able to budget 
for no deficit by utilizing almost the entire ordinary opening balance 
estimated at Rs. 8 lakhs 89 thousand. Revenue, he estimated at 
5 crores 31 lakhs, an increase of 21 lakhs over the previous years’ 
estimate. This was due to an anticipated receipt of Rs. 11| lakha 
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from the half share of the Juie Ex])ort Duty, an increase of 

Ivs. G lakhs in tlie anticipated revenue from J^jxcise. an increase of 
Iys. 8 lakhs from interest chareeJ^ on eart]i(|nake loans fto be offset 
by increased cxpendiliiic on interest [)ayable by tlie local (xovern- 
ment lo the (lovernment of India). l^hx])enditm’e in h.)35-HG, llie 
Eiriaiice Afember (estimated at 5 crores 45 lakhs as compared with 
5 crores GO lakhs in the estimates for the previous year, and he also 
j)rovided a reserve for I\s. '2\ lakhs for unforeseen supplementary 
demands I he nt'cessity for wliicli nii^ht become apparent in 

the course of the year. The I^udget again provided for the 
r’esloration of the 5 ])er cent (ait in salaries as in the previous 
year, but tliis (inu^ the local (lovernmeid. following once more 
the example of the (lovcu'nnumt of India in the matter, did not 
re-irnpose tlie cut as liad been done after the eai'llirpiake in the 

previous year. 44ic (‘stimated increasi^ of l\s. 15 lakhs in 

expenditiu'e in 10d5-d() over the expcmdiliire estimate of the 
])revious year was due chi(41y to an increase of about Rs. 5 lakhs 
to provide for tlie reduction or avoida.nc(‘. of debt: an increase of 
over Hs. d lakhs in interest (offset as mentioned above by 
increased recei[)(s on ai'count of inttu’est); an inci’case of ihs. 2 laklis 
in pension (hai’ges, and hnally an increase' of ]\s. 5 lakhs on 
various ordinary items of expenditure, 

Tdie main reductions in ex[)('nditure weve Re. .1 lakh under 
fjand Revemu; due lo the closui*e of Survey Settlements; 
J^s. 1.] lakh under Jails due to closing of tlu' ('amp tfail wJiicli 
had been necessitated by the (jivil Disobediiuice Movement, and 
Jte. o lakh under INjli<'e as a result of the substitution of a smaller 
permanent foria* for a larger temporary one. 

JJie main increases in ex[)enditure were Jfe. .1 lakh under 
i’lxcise due to increases in stall, 1 lakh under irrigation, j lakhs 
under Ihluc.ation, 1 lakh under Public Health and I under 
Agriculture. The increased expenditure on Education now 
restored in lull the last remaining retrenchment in the annual 
grant to local bodies for primary education, which had been 
imposed, along with the 10 per cent cut in tlie salaries of officials 
and other leductions, in the budget of Dealing with new 

ex[)enditure tile b'inance Member pointed out that of the provision 
of Rs. 01 lakhs for expenditure on new schemes only Rs. 24 lakhs 
represented I’eally new expenditure, the balance being accounted 
for by tlie lull restcration of the primary education grants, the 
partial restoration of the ( ommissioners’ augmentation grants, and 
ceitam other sclienies of a semi-recurring nature. Of the really 
new items the most important weie tlie substitution of a permanent 
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increase in the armed police force m place of a lar^^er temporary 
in(‘rease, the creation of a whole-time professorship of Oplithalmo- 
looy at the Patna Medical Tolle^e, I lie addition of some overseers 
and kanidars to the suhordinale A^rieiiltiiral Service, and provision 
for the proper celebration in the pioviix'e of the Silver Jubilee of 
His Majesty the !\ in^-Pinperoi’. 

J^he excess of Expenditure over Revenue, tlie Einance iMember 
pointed out, included Ks. i lakhs 6(‘ thousand under appropriation 
for tiic reduction of debt, the recoveiies on account of wliich wei’o 
shown under the ('apital Heads. Plu' true (excess in expenditure 
was tlierefore Rs. lakhs 40 (liousand which was to be met bv 
drawing on the oi-dinary balaiu'c to the cxtcmt of l\s. H lakhs and 
to Rie extent of Pe I lakh 10 thousand on the instalments ])aid 
by local bodies on acv'ount of loans pnoiously advaix'cd to them 
from revenue. 


In iiis peroiatioii ihe l^'inaixa* Aremlxu made it clear that the 
budyet was still a retieiK'bnient budyet, and added : “ To sum up 
the present i‘e\'enu(.\-> of the pro\in(a‘ ar(' msiifticient for its lar^c^ 
pojiulation and there is little or no chancc' of increasing' lhos(^ 
revenues by further taxation and tlierefore the only financial hope 
that the pi'ovince has is in a more erjuitable fmancial settlement 
wliicii will take into consideration th(‘ dmisi' poiiulation of the 
province 


Voting of demands. 


No less than 48b motions for rediietion or omission of the 
l)iid^et demands were tabled, of wliich 50 
were actually moved and discussed. Of 
these 'A were cariied, 4 were rejected and tlie remaining' 44 were 
witlidrawn. Of those two motjons that were carried, one was a 
token cut of i^e. 1 under the j)ruvLsi(.>n foi’ tlie Board of Pevenue. 
The motion which the mover, Mr. Saclicliidananda Sinha, the 
Header of the Opposition, (les('ril)ed as a ' bardv annual ” sought 
to (all attention hrstly to the ex(4usion of Indians from the higdier 
(dtices in the Court ol Wards and secondly to (he medical treatment 
of the Maliarani Salu'ba of Pettiali. At the tiiiu' of challenging 
the division a minor comedy was emuded, for to the (piery of the 
Uesideut 1 think the Ayes have it tiu' 1 reader (jl the ()pposi- 
tioii, who had argued his case with, great fervour, asserted to the 
laughter of the House, 44ie Noes ’ have it.’ ^Vs a (;onsc(]Uciu;e 

he was compelled under the rules of tlie House to vote with the 
Noes namely the (jovernment heiudies, against his own motion. 
He had the satisfaction however of finding tliat despite his opposing 
vote his motion was eairied l)y TJ votes to AH. The other cut 
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'motion that was carried sought to call attention to certain 
grievances in connection with town High Scliools and the with* 
<lrawal of recognition from the 'I’raining Academy at Monghyr. 
In addition to the annual demands for grants 79 supplementary 
demands were presented all of which were carried. 


On the drd of Septembei 19d4 His Excellency Sir James 

Si I ton addressed the fjegislative Council at 

His Excellency’s Address. j i tt n 

Kanchi. In nis address His Excellency 

explained to the House the measures that his Government had 
taken to deal with the problems presented by the earthquake and 
referred to the important legislation that the House w^ould shortly 
be iiivited to consider and pass. The full text of His Excellency’s 
address is printed as \ppendix \\(a). 


ikahaps the best debate of the year occinred on the KepoH 
of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, 

The debate on the Report published in November. 'The debate ranged 

of the Joint Parlia- ‘ i , .i iru . 

mentary Committee. ov(‘i tliriH' <la\s Ironi loth to the 17tii 

January 19:15, and was almost throughout 
on a high level. A numher of amendments were moved to the 
Government motion that ihe T^eport lx* taken into consideration, 
but eventually an amendment agreed on by non-official members 
wa’^’ adopted without a division. 4'he amendment adopted, 
expressed the view tliat the Eeport as a whole w’as “ liighlv un- 
satisfactory, inadeejuate to meet popular aspirations ”, and was 
“ hedged round by many unnecessary and undesirable safeguards, 
betraying a deep distrust of Indian capacuty and character.” In 
particular the omission of the expression ‘ Dominion Btatus ’ was 
declared unfortunate and the Council recommended to the local 
(jovernment to make a representation to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment through the proper cliannels to include the term in the 
preamble to the proposed India Bill. In the discussion the absence 
of any mention of the goal of Dominion Status and the presence 
of numerous safeguards evokc'd general c*ritirism. One membei’ 
whose .speech was characicrizcd by the bitterness of his attack, 
especially on the coinmerc'ial safeguards thought, with an English 
journalist, whom he quoted wuth evident approval, that “ The 
Governor-General may pass on his sole responsibilit}^ a coercive 
Act that w^ould make Hitler’s mouth water ”, while on the other 
hand a non-official European member appealed to tlie House to 
accept the reforms and work them. ” Det us, he added, put our 
shoulders to the wheels of the C ‘>ach of the State, arid give her a 
good send ofi along the road to Beform. If that is done, India 
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will achieve Dominion StatiiP, whether it is mentioned in f.he 
Reprirt or not 

There was a general recot^nition in the House that the Report, 
though in some respects more cauticuis than the White Paper, 
marked a real advance on the present constitution, and there was 
an almost uniform desire to make the best of the new constitution, 
disappointing though it was to Indian political aspirations. 

In the course of the year there died Mr. 8. ft. Day, and the 
Rev. P. Ij. ftingh, two former members of 
the ('Ouncil, Babu Rajeshwari Prasad, the 
sitting member for the Patna Division (Non*Muhammadan Urban) 
constituency and. in March Babu ftri Krishna Prasad, 

sitting member for ftouth-M/est Monghyr (Non-Muhammfvdan 
Rural). Babu ftri Krishna Prasad, who was a prominent member 
of the Opposition attended the (kniiicil at Batna as late as the 1 5th 
March, and his deatli, after an operation on his return to Mongliyr, 
(‘ame as a shock to tlie House. On the ‘25th March tribute was 
paid to his memory on the tloor of the Council by the Jjeader of 
the House, the Tjeader of the Opposition and the Hon’ble the 
President and the Council adjourned for 15 minutes as a mark of 
respect. 



CHAPTER lY. 


Local Self-Government. 


Tlie administration of the local bodies during 1 934-35 was 
General whole normal. In the earthquake 

areas the problems of reconstruction held a 
foremost place, while the generosity of the (lovernrnent of India 
actually had the result of etfecting a slight temporary improvement 
in tlie financial position of the district hoai’ds and municipalities. 
For, the financing by that (Jovernment of the entire cost of res- 
toration of communications, buildings, etc., made it possible for 
the local bodies to effect a. saving of their normal annual expenditure 
on the maintenance of works alfected by the earth(|uake. 

The Legislature in March 1935 extended the life of district 
and local boards and municipalities alike from 3 years to 5, thus 
affording thei]* executives a longer period in which to leave their 
impress on the administration of those i)o<lies. 

Relations between the local bodies and the distii(*t officers were 
almost everywhere cordial, altliough not all boards or municipalities 
showed themselves apt in profiting by ofli(*ial advice. There was 
a tendency, at one or two places, on tlie pait o\‘ some of the 
executives or members of tiu* local bodies, unhampered by rules, 
such as those which operate in the ease of Government servants, 
to penalize employees who had happened to displease them. 
I'lie accounts of the district hoards were maintained in a fairly 
satisfactory manner. On the other hand a number of embezzlements 
occurred in the municipalities. 


District boards. 


The boards elected in the previous year continued to function. 

There w-ere a few by-elections and nomina- 
tions of new members to fill casual vacancies. 
The executives of the district hoaids remained the same except in 
Monghyr, where Hahu Sri Krishna Sinha was elected to the 
Chairmanship on the lesignation of 13ahu Ramcharita]’ Singh (who 
became Chairman of the Begusarai local board), and in Patna where 
on the elevation of Maulavi Saiyid Hasan to the office of Chairman, 
Bahu Parmeshwardhari Sinha was elected as Yice-Chairman in his 
place. 


In most districts the statutory minimum number of meetings, 
namely one a inontli, was exceeded, Mongliyr holding as many 
as ‘29. Attendance of members was everywhere satisfactory except 
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in Sarnbalpiu* wlieio on an a^vera^^e only pci* coni of non-offioial 
members attended, jn this district the Cliainnan himself failed 
to attend 3 of the 1‘2 meetings lield* 

A fair amount of tours of ins[)ection were perfoiined l)y the 
executives of the boards. The Chairman of the Champaran district 
board toured extensively. On the other hand the tours of tlie 
Chairmen of Saran, Oarbhan^a, Purnea, J^luii^alpur, Manbhum and 
Cuttack were not numerous, one of these Cliairmen spending only 
3 days on tour in the course of tlie whole year. 


The aggi*egate opcihng balance of all district boards (inchiding 

deposits and unspent (loveininent grants^ 

income and Expenditure. , i . a i m ^ ^ 

was. on the 1st April 1934, l^s. 33,2/ against 

'Ks. 23,82 in the preceding year. In the Tiilnit districts thei’e were 
heavy balances, accounted for l)v the large unsj)erU (lovernment 
grants made immediately after the eartlujuake. 4'lie total income 
of the district boards fi’cm all sources including (iovernment grants 
amounted to 'Es. 1,63,33 against "Es. 1,40,66 in the previous year. 
The total amount available for expenditure including the balance 
was thus "Es. 1 ,96,60 ont of which a sum of 'Es. 1,59,04 was actually 
spent leaving a closing balance of "Es. 37,56. Excluding deposits 
and unspent Ciovermnent grants made for specific purposes the 
total actual ordinary balance of the boai’ds stood at (he end of tlie 
year at "fis. 23,86. Of the total income of the district boards a 
sum of 'Es. 79,82 was realized from local rates mid cesses as 
against "Es. 72,70 in the [ircvioiis year. The increase was mainly 
due to better collections and better I’ealization of arrears. In 


Purnea district, indeed, the board’s income, in comparison witli the 
previous year’s, had more than doubled by a s])ectac!ular increase 
of more tlian Ps. 4 lakhs in its collections mainly due to the special 
endeavours made by the Jiistrict Officer in the matter of realization 
of arrears. As a result the board was able to repay in full a loan 
of a lakh and a half rupees taken from Government in order to 
tide over its temporary financial misfortunes. Government, 
however, have since examined the position in Pninea and have 
decided that a general levaluation of cess in that district is justified 
in view of the abnormal fall in the price of jute, the crop on which 
the prosperity of the district mainly depends. 


There was an appreciable decrease in income in Shahabad, 
Manbhum and Hazaribagb. Tn Shahabad this was attributed to 
the severity of the August floods, in Manbhnm to the continued 
depression in the coal industry and in Hazaribagb it was chiefly 
due to a refund of "Es. 17, to the East Indian Railway Administra- 
tion as a result of an adverse decision of the Board of Revenue, 
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The income of the district 

boards derived 

from 

Government 

grants is set out below in thousands of rupees 

— 



1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 


Us. 

'Ss. 

Us. 

Kducation 

28,73 

30,45 

30,48 

Medical Relief and Puldic Health 

3,70 

3,85 

3,95 

Civil Works 

3,23 

10,47 

16,33 

Total 

35,66 

44,77 

50,76 

’The increase in the grants 

for civil works was 

due mainly 


to abnormal demands as a result of the earthquake, but there was 
also an appreciable increase in the Motor Vehicles Taxation grants 
which totalled "Rs. 3,60 against 'Es. 2,78 in the previous year. 

The increase in expenditure from "Rs. 1,31,22 in the previous 
year to 'Es. 1,59,04 during the year under review was chiefly 
accounted for by increases under the lieads ‘ Civil Works Public 
Health, and Repayment of loans and Refun(' of deposits and 
advances. 

There was a slight increase in the expenditure on education 

on which T.s. 45,62 was spent against 
Education. -c in rm 

RS. 4d,82 in the previous year. This increase 

was shared by all the districts except Singhbhum where there was a, 

decrease owing to the imposition of a cut in tlie pay of teachers. 

In many of the other districts the increase was due either to an 

improvement in the pay of teachers, designed to bring it up to the 

prescribed minimum, or to the restoration of cuts, or to payment 

of arrears in teachers’ salaries. In some cases the increase was 

due to the taking over by the district boards of aided schools, or 

to the opening of new schools. The number of middle Englisli 

schools maintained by the boards increased by J2 and the number 

supported by grants-in-aid by 11. There was some improvement 

in the sphere of female education. The number of girls attending 

stipendiary schools increased by nearly six thousand although the 

number attending board managed and aided schools fell by over 

a thousand. In some places the want of trained female teachers 

operated as a distinct handicap to the cause of female education. 

The Patna district board pursued a progressive educational policy. 

In its middle schools vocational education, such as instruction in 

carpet-w^eaving, soap-making, hook-binding, and music was 

imparted. It raised the number of its scholarships i:t the Patna 

Blind School from 2 to 4. It gave financial support to a number 
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of rural libraries and encouraged education among the children of 
the depressed classes. Education among the depressed and 
backward classes was ;ilso encouraged by the Saran, Monghyr and 
Purnea boards. 

The importance ot im])arting educ.ation to tlie masses was fully 
lecognized by all the boards, most of wliich exceeded the minimum 
standard of expenditure prescribed by (lovernment under this head. 
If progress was slow this was due not at all to the absence of 
the desire for progress hut to the very limited means at the disposal 
of the boards. Home idea of the relative poverty of the boards can 
be conceived when it is lemembered that the average incidence of 
income of the hoai*ds fr om all source's per head of the rural population 
under their charge did not exceed r,ix and a half annas. 

ITlader this head also the]*e was a slight increase in the 

(‘Xi)enditure of the district boards. The 

Public Health. ’ . i u xi. 

mimher ot dispensaries maintained by the 

hoards rose by six, while the number of aided dispensaries remained 
the same as in the previous year. Of the increase in the number 
of dispensaries Palarnau district was responsible for 4, three new 
Ayurvedic and one 'Fibhi dispensary being opened there in the 
course of the year, ''die MuzalTai'pur board started a dispensary 
at Majorganj to comli:o malaria which has shown signs of increasing 
in that district due to the deleterious elTects of water-logging in 
some areas as a I’esult of the eartlujuake. Tlio Monghyr board 
maintained the system of subsidizing doclors, and over 80,000 
patients are reported to have been treated by five Vaidyas and 
two Hakini.^ subsidized by it. Some of the boards maintained 
midwivt's and trained dai.s for maternity and child-welfare work. 
In (diamparan the midwife maintained by the board is reported 
to .have trained ‘106 local rural midwives (rJmmains) in nine centres 
and heivielf to have attended 27 confinements. The provisions of 
the Act rec'ently passed for the registration of mid wives and dais 
\vas extended to all the districts in the province with effect from 
the 1st June lOO.'l. 'The Patna district board kejit up its reputation 
for progressiveness by mainlaining an organization of sanitary 
jamadars and sweepers in eadi of the 24 lhanas of the district 
for cleaning the villages and for giving practical demonstrations in 
diguing manure and soakage pits on the Ciurgaon plan. This board 
spent on public health measures Bs. 33 per thousand of the 
population against a provincial average of Rs. 17. 

In certain districts the campaign against leprosy coiitiuaed. 
In iluzaffarpur district the lepei- clinics are reported to have 
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Ire, 'lied •2JI*2 e;is(‘s out of wliieli 18 ;ue said to liave been cured, 
and 2e8 to liav(‘ improved. Provision tor the I’clief of lepers was 
made by all ibe boards in Orissa, wliei’e leprosy is widespread, 
altboneb ibe e,im|'Mii<_>n ae'aii^.^l l(‘j)iosy must still be re^^arded as 
in ils infaricy. 

'rho study of medii'ine wa^’ eiicoiiianed by some of tlic district 
boards by the e’vant of scbolai’ships * wliile in a niimlxe’ of distriets 
the policy of medical examination of school (diildi’en by board 
dispensary doctors and liealtli officers ('ontiniied. 

The campaij^n against (‘bolei'a whii'b was particularly severe 
in a nnmbei- of disti'icts during tire year, made some lieadway by 
lire extended use of <'liolera Irat-leriopbage botir in Ireatnieirt and 
as a preventive, try more w idespi'ead inoculation, by the distribution 
of leaflets, and by the pr'ovision of a better’ water-supply. 

To comlrat small-pox wbiidi infested most of the districts hnt 
was sevei’e chiefly in Monghyr, Piirnea, Tlazaribagli , and Pnttack 
disti’icls, vac-ei nation and re-vaeianal ion were caraaed out on a large 
seale. In the districts of Ikitna, (lava .and Mnzaffarpnr, compnl- 
soi’v vaccination was in foi’ce. PlagiK' persisted in some areas of 
North Bihar and Irecana' a inenaee iir Ikdtialr town and some 
pai’ts of the eoiiiitrvside Cironnd. I)ispensary doctors and extiai 
epidemic doedors werr' ('mj)loyed on tiu' work of anti-plagne 
inoiail.al ion in the allectcal anais of the Tii'hiit di\ision. 

Malaria raged in tlie distriets of ( diam|)ar,aii , ] )arbhanga., 

( iittaek .and Palasore and was paid ieiilarly seveit' in some parts 
of the A! ii/affai’finr distraet and the Madhipnra snixlivision of 
I >hag,alf)nr. (Jiiiniiu' pills .and cinchona tairkds were distribntcMi 
in the afficted areas by tlx^ boards’ public health staff, and a larga^ 
nnmbei’ of patients received treatment at (lie Iroai’ds’ dispensaries 

ddiere was some progress in the matter of water-supply. 
While tIu' boards of the Tkilna, Chotanagfiur and Orissa divisions 
made lit He advanc'C, tliosc of the 'rirhut and Idliagalpur divisions 
were compelled by the earth(|uake to pay considerable attention 
to the restoration and iin])rovenient of tlieir drinking w^ater-snpply. 
Tn Mu/affarpur district fl70 new tube w’ells and 307 surface wells 
ai’o }’e|)orted to have l)een sunk, the expenditure being met almost 
entirely by a (lovernment grant for the [)urpose. In Ikirbhanga 
17‘2 doe[) tube wells were established out of the fund provided by 
tlu‘ Maharajadhiraja of Oarbhanga. Ijarge sums were devoted to 
this purpose in Oharnparan, Darbhanga and Bhagalpur. The Sadr 
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local board in Monghyr installed 75 tube-wells, while in Pnrnea 
the district board spent an appreciable sum out of its own funds 
on the sinking of 153 new wells. 

The provisions of the Food Adulteration Act were enforced in 
some of the fairs of the Bhagalpur district and in the triennial mela 
held at Eajgir in Patna. At the Sonepur fair, the largest of its 
kind in the province, the Saran district board lent its co-operation, 
as usual, to the Public Health Department which is directly 
responsible for the supervision of the public health arrangements. 

At a number of fairs public demonstration lectures were 
organized to promote a knowledge of elementary hygiene and 
sanitation among the masses. 

There was again a slight decrease in expenditure under this 
head, attributed to the reduced cost of sera 
veterinary. vaccine. Tn Monghyr there was a slight 

increase in expenditure due to the measures necessitated to cope 
with a serious out-break of cattle disease after the floods. 

On the whole there was little progress in this department of 
the board’s activities although the system of inoculation with goat 
virus and goat tissue virus, and the inoculation of cattle and the 
castration of calves in rural areas through the agency of touring 
veterinary assistants became increasingly popular. A number of 
boards continued to maintain stud bulls and some to award scholar- 
ships to students at the Patna Veterinary College, while the Purnea 
Board encouraged cattle breeding by the award of prizes at cattle 
shows held at fairs. 

There was a heavy net increase of over Ks. 16 lakhs in the 
expenditure of the boards on civil 
Civil workf. works. This was chiefly due to the 
restoration of buildings and communication 
shattered by the earthquake in the Tirhut, Bhagalpur and 
Patna divisions. In Hazaribagh in addition to expenditure 
incurred owing to the earthquake, there was an outlay on the 
construction of medical and educational buildings for which grants 
had been previously made by Government. Moreover augmented 
grants out of the Motor Vehicles Taxation receipts permitted of 
some increase in the expenditure on communications; on the other 
hand the Cuttack district board disbursed more than half a lakh of 
rupees less on civil works owing to its inability, for certain reasons, 
to .spend heavy allotments for medical and school buildings, 

76 Rev. 
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The total mileage of metalled roads maintained by the boards 
increased from 2,678 in the previous year to 2,717 ; on the other 
hand there was a very slight decrease from 15,768 to 15,760 in the 
mileage of unmetalled roads due in part to the conversioit* of certain 
lengths of road from unmetalled to metalled. There was also an 
increase by 262 in the mileage of village roads maintained by the 
boards. Among the important original works undertaken during 
the year mention must be made of the construction of the Dhadhar 
bridge on the Gaya-Nawadah road at a cost of Rs. 76,000. All 
the district boards except those of Patna, Purnea, Bhagalpur, 
Singhbhum and Puri are reported to have maintained railway 
feeder roads within their respective jurisdictions. 


Water hyacinth. 


There was no spectacular campaign against this vegetation 
except in Orissa. The Patna district board 
spent a thousand rupees on the eradication 
of water hyacinth, and the MuzalTarpur board issued notices under 
their by-laws for it.s removal. Tn the coastal districts of Orissa, 
where the weed is a real menace, a more organized campaign was 
carried on through the agency of the rural police under the inspira- 
tion of the Subdivisional Offi<*ers and their subordinates. Notices 
were issued and prosecutions followed in the few cases where dis- 
obedience made it necessary. The Public. Health Department had 
leaflets in Oriya distributed, explaining the advantages of singhara 
(Uiltivation in cleared tanks in order to prevent the regrowth of 
water-hyacinth. A conference was convened by the Commissioner 
of the Orissa Division at which it was decided to organize local 
welfare committees in the rural areas in order to continue the 
campaign under the guidance of the local officers and the district 
boards. Some of the welfare committees formed as a result of the 
conference are reported to have stimulated public enthusiasm. 


The number of local boards remained the same. The local 

. . ^ boards in the Gaya district were recon- 

Looal boards. 

structed during the year. The Jehanabad 
local board in Gaya districP having failed to elect its own 
executives, they had to be appointed by the district board. A large 
number of local boards did not hold the statutory minimum of 
12 meetings in the year. The repeated failure in this respect of 
some of these bodies, year after year, might tend . to throw 
doubt on the utility of their separate existence. In Monghyr 
however the experiment of the amalgamation of the entire 
engineering staff of the district under the control of the parental 
district board continued, but in the opinion of those best 
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qualified to judge this excessive centralization required some modi- 
fication. In Bhagalpur district also, this system of amalgamation 
was introduced but there too the change was not entirely successful 
due, it is reported, to the deliberate neglect of the subordinate 
engineering staff, who would seem to have been inclined to 
sabotage a scheme under which their own importance naturally 
diminishes. The relations between the district and local boards 
were generally happy, but less cordial in some instances were 
the relations between the local boards and their unfortunate 
employees— the school teachers — whose meagre salaries at more 
than one place were chronically in arrear or who were subjected 
to transfers, as in the case of one local board, where no less 
than 536 teachers were transferred in two batches in the course 
of the year. 

The process of converting the union committees under the 
provincial Local Self-Government of 1885 

Union boards. union boards under the Bihar and 

Orissa Village Administration Act of 1922, which confers larger 
powers than the older Act upon these rustic authorities was stayed. 
During the year the residue of union committees remained at 23 
as in the previous year. The number of union boards fell from 
147 to 144. 

The activities of these bodies consisted as usual in the 
maintenance, within their limited areas, of rural police, pounds, 
village roads, primary schools, rural water-supply, and sanitation 
and conservancy arrangements. They were district boards or 
rather municipalities in miniature — the lowest ring in the ladder of 
Local Self-Government, and they reflected in varying measure the 
virtues and still more the vices prevalent at the top. For 
inefiBcient management the control of primary education had to be 
withdrawn from the Nawadah Union Committee. On the other 
hand the latrine scheme in the Jehanabad union is reported to have 
worked satisfactorily. A number of committees maintained as 
before lighting arrangements out of funds provided by the district 
boards, and the Jhajha, Begusarai and Jamui committees continued 
to do good work. 

The number of municipal bodies remained at 61. On the 
whole there was not much cause for joy in 

Municipalities. administration of the municipalities. 

Some of the leading municipal corporations in the province, such 
as those of Patna, Monghyr and Cuttack had already been super- 
seded for maladministration, and to this gloomy list had^ during 
the year, to be add^d Hajipur; while the sword of supersession, soon 
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to drop, hovered over the heads of the municipal corporations of 
Barh, Gaya and Bhagalpur. In addition Government was 
compelled during the year to take over charge of the tax-collecting 
departments of the Ranchi, Bihar and Darbhanga municipalities, 
while similar steps were in contemplation against Deoghar. The 
record of a large number of other municipalities also gave cause 
for dissatisfaction. The main cause for the maladministration of 
so many municipal boards remained, as before, reluctance to impose 
adequate taxation or to realize by effective measures such taxes 
as had actually been imposed. In this connection some of the 
worst defaulters were municipal commissioners themselves. 
Moreover there was lack of supervision and control by the 
executives over the work of their staff, the widespread prevalence 
of personal feuds and factions amongst the commissioners, and 
a regrettable tendency to treat with negligence, if not with actual 
disdain the advice of inspecting officers. It was therefore 
not surprising that in many municipalities accounts were kept 
in an unsatisfactory manner leading to a number of financial 
abuses in the case of several and to actual embezzlement or 
misappropriation at Puri, Bettiah, Deoghar, Patna City, Hajipur, 
Bihar, Arrah, Gaya and Hazaribagh. On the other hand it was 
evident that where different qualities prevailed even unsuperseded 
municipalities could attain a fairly high standard of efficiency and 
the example of Chapra and also to some extent of Eoserah , 
Muzaflfarpur, Madhubani, Samastipur, Siwan, Chaibassa and 
Balasore were there to refute those critics who considered it 
hopeless to expect good results from bodies no longer managed by 
Government officials. 


On the 1st April 1934 there was an aggregate opening balance 


Inoome and Expenditure. 


of 'Is. 1*2,05 as against 'Es. 7,60 in the 
previous year. During the year there was a 


total income of 'Es. 54.26 against 'Es. 39.71 the year before. This 
rise of 'Es. 14,55 was due chiefly to the special grants made by the 
Government of India for earthquake reconstruction. There was 
also, partly due to better collections, an appreciable increase in the 
income from municipal taxes and fees, which was gratifying in 
view of the fact that several municipalities had to grant remissions 
to rate-payers affected by the earthquake. The total expenditure 
of the municipal bodies increased to 'Es. 48,68 against 'Es. 38,08 
in the previous year. This increase of 'Es. 10,60 w^as again due 
chiefly to the earthquake. A start was made on the work of 


earthquake construction but the bulk of the work remained 
unfinished by the end of the period under review. There was a 
potable increase of expenditure of almost Rs. 7 lakhs on Public 
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Health, a good deal of this in the earthquake affected towns. By 
reason of unspent earthquake grants the closing balance at the 
end of the year had swelled to 'fis. 23,60. 

Expenditure on education continued to increase reaching a 

Education against 'Es. 4,26 in the 

previous year and 'Ks, 4,12 in the year 
before. The Patna City Municipality encouraged the education of 
children of the depressed classes by financing five primary schools 
specially intended for them, besides allowing depressed class 
children free education in the ordinary institutions. The Cuttack 
Municipality established a new lower primary school for girls and 
an Urdu primary school, while the Bettiah Municipality effected 
economies by a policy of amalgamation of Urdu and Sanskrit 
primary schools. 


The Jiumber of meetings held during the year increased from 

^ . 1,024 in the previous year to 1,184, as also 

Indoor administration. ,, , ^ x 

the number of meetings abortive tor lack of 

a quorum, which rose from 38 in the previous year to 43. On the 
other hand the number of meetings adjourned decreased from 106 
to 81. A number of municipal bodies met often — some too often. 
Gaya met 50 times, Bettiah 57 times and Arrah 50 times, while 
others like Buxar, Tikari and Muzaffarpiir met on fewer occasions 
in the year than twelve, the minimum 'statutory number. There 
was a regrettable tendency among official members, busy men 
though they were, to absent themselves in a number of places. 
At Bhabua absenteeism was chronic among all sections of the 
municipal commissioners, the percentage of total attendance being 
only 6.37. At some places absenteeism among official members 
was understandable, though hardly justifiable, by the unnecessary 
warmth and prolix indecision that prevailed at meetings. 


Outdoor administration. 


33iere was some increase in expenditure on drainage, water- 
supply and conservancy. Work on the 
Patna City Drainage scheme continued. 
In Orissa, Government bore half the cost of a small drainage 
scheme prepared for the superseded Cuttack Municipality in order 
to put an end to the cesspit nuisance in the town. In the Tirhut 
Division attention had to be paid to repairing the ravages the 
earthquake had made in the drainage of the towns. 


Some real progress in water-supply was made chiefly through 
Government grants. There was an improvement in the water- 
supply system in the municipalities of Patna City, Muzaffarpur, 
Bhagalpur and Daltonganj, and a scheme for water-supply in 



Sasaram from the Sher Shah tank was taken up, for which 
Governraent have made a grant of Es. 10,000. A further grant 
of one lakh of rupees was made by Government in addition 
to the grant of one lakh and a half, already given in the previous 
year for the reorganization of the Bhagalpur waterworks. 
A scheme for the supply of piped water from a tube-well was 
taken up by the Cuttack Municipality, while at Puri the water- 
works scheme was completed and a regular water-supply has now 
been established to the lasting benefit of the pilgrims who flock to 
that sacred city. In order to improve their conservancy arrange- 
ments a number of municipalities invested in motor-trucks, chassis, 
conservancy carts and lorries, for road watering and scavenging. 
During the year a license was granted for the electrification of the 
town of Deoghar. 

Some progress was made in maternity and child welfare work 
and several municipalities appointed midwives or assisted maternity 
centres with grants. 



CHAPTER V. 


Education. 


There was slow but uniformly steady progress in education 
during the year. The total number of 
General. pupils increased by 51,000 in spite of the 

dislocation caused by the earthquake and floods. With the revival 
of the post of a Special Officer for primary and girls’ education 
there was an organized attempt to avoid wastage and to improve 
the very low standard of education attained in primary schools, by 
the introduction of a new syllabus and the recognition of the fact 
tliat four years of work are normally required for the attainment 
of literacy. Moreover Government, following the recommenda- 
tions of the Primary Education Gommittee that had reported in 
the previous year, endeavoured to lay the foundations of a 
greater homogeneity among the people by discouraging a policy 
of class or creed separatism in education and insisting that in 
future only those text-books would be approved for primary schools 
(with the exception of text-books for literature in upper primary 
schools) which were ])rinted in both the Urdu and Nagri scripts. 
Also, in pursuance of the same object teachers were enjoined to 
imp^irt instruction in language easily intelligible to all sections of 
their pupils whatever their religion. There was a net decrease 
of .168 in the number of schools, but this was due to a fall of 213 
in the number of unrecognized schools, many of which were 
evidently superfluous institutions, judging by the great increase in 
the aggregate number of pupils during the year. The number of 
recognized institutions increased by 45. 

The total expenditure on education again rose by Us. lakhs 
to lis. 171 lakhs. Of this over 61 per cent was met from public 
funds and some 24 per cent from fees, the balance being from 
miscellaneous sources. The total average cost per scholar worked 
out at Rs. 15 and annas five. 


Primary education. 


The drive against illiteracy was continued with increased 
vigour in the course of the year. In order 
to separate the dead weight of the very 
small, who in previous years had obstructed the progress of the 
more mature in schools already unmethodically staffed, a new 
infant class was added to the bottom of the school and well over 


a quarter of the total number of 863,599 primary school boys 
read in it. This, with the introduction of the new syllabus, is 
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calculated to ensure that before a boy has left his lower primary 
course he should be at least literate. The achievement of the desired 
result will clearly depend on the co-operation of parents, many 
of whom, themselves illiterate peasants, have in the past appeared 
to consider that a year or two at most of the lower primary course 
was ample to give their off-spring the hall-mark of enlightenment. 

The direct expenditure on primary education continued to 
rise slightly from 'Es.. 55,43 to 'Es 56,37. There was also a slight 
increase in the total number of primary schools of all denominations 
from 27,173 to 27,187. This was still below the number in 1932-33 
which was 27,426. But the total number of pupils continued to 
increase steadily from 891,231, in 1932-33, through 895,164 in the 
preceding year to 935,471. It is, therefore, apparent that there is 
a point beyond which the mere multiplication of schools does not 
necessarily cause an increase in the number of pupils, and a point 
where reduction in the number of schools does not necessarily 
imply fewer pupils. It is satisfactory to record that the enormous 
wastage in primary education caused in previous years by super- 
fluous, ill-staffed schools and absentee or transitory pupils who, in 
their brief school career, never learnt anything they did not speedily 
forget, showed signs of having been arrested, although it is yet too 
early to anticipate that wastage is definitely a thing of the past. 

The following table dealing with statistics of primary schools 
for Indian boys will illustrate the position. 


Number of Indian boys in each class in — 


Clars. 

1930-31, 

193l-3i. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1984-35. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Infant class 

Class I 

Class II 

Class III 

Class IV 

Class V 

44 i ’606 

167,146 

120,880 

49.607 

39,582 

435,'253 
i 170,221 
122,056 
52,018 
40,098 

431, *5 21 
171,270 
125,226 
55,664 
42,422 

1 

421,842 

171,960 

128,899 

59,245 

44,586 

1 

267,288 

180,160 

169,981 

132,516 

65,313 

48,351 

Total 

818,821 

819,646 

826,103 

826,532 

863,699 


Investigations made by the Special Officer in a number of 
districts in the course of the year dismally illuminated the infruc- 
tuous nature of much of the expense on primary education in the 
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past, ft was established that of every three children admitted to 
a primary school only one had made satisfactory progress after 
three years. Of the others one had remained tenaciously at the 
bottom of the school throughout that period, while the third had 
vanished, having completed his education. Tn February 1935 the 
local Government published a con -olidated resolution on the pro- 
ceedings of the Primary Education Conference. An important 
instruction enjoined the admission of new entrants to primary 
schools as far as possible between the ages of 5 and 6, and in 
order to mitigate the appalling drag on less backward pupils, 
local bodies were desired to fix a date in each year after which 
children should not be admitted unless they had already reached 
a standard of instruction comparable with that of the remainder of 
the class. Not all local bodies appear to liave appreciated the 
necessity of enforcing these instructions and numerous instances 
of a subtle compromise came to light whereby tardy new entrants 
in fact adorned the class room although their names were not 
permitted to burden the register. 

The question of housing lower primary scliools became more 
and more acute. It was increasingly difficult to find buildings 
capable of housing two-teacher schools. Thus even in places 
where the amalgamation of two indifferent one-teacher schools 
would have been welcomed they continued on their sad, separate 
way for lack of suitable accommodation. The solution to this 
important problem would appear to lie in harnessing the latent 
enthusiasm of the villagers to erect with their voluntary labour, 
undetr proper guidance and control, suitable buildings for the 
education of their children. 

Compulsory education in primary schools was theoretically in 
vogue in the Jamhore Union in Gaya district. On the other hand 
compulsory primary education continued to be administered in the 
Kanchi municipality with considerable success. Almost all the 
boys of school-going age were on the rolls of the schools and 
their attendance continued to improve from 93 to 93.4 per cent. 
The compulsory scheme in the Banki Union, financed by the 
Cuttack district board was also reported to be working well. 
Incidentally the Cuttack district in Orissa continued to maintain 
its reputation of being the most progressive in primary education 
in the entire province, the number of pupils in its primary schools 
for Indian boys being 83,205 — a number that was both absolutely 
and in proportion to the population far higher than that of any 
other district. Outside Orissa, Saran district appeared to be the 
most advanced. There was a great demand for education in this 
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district where primary education continued to be given free, the 
district board paying its teaehers Ks. 3 a month in lieu of fees. 
As a result the schools in Saran were greatly overcrowded, posing 
a tough problem for the district board which it found difficult to 
solve in spite of as generous an allocation of funds as its limited 
finances permitted. Almost inevitably the standard of work in 
the overcrowded schools suffered. The Samastipur municipality, 
on its part, having endeavoured to make primary education free 
but not compulsory, abandoned the attempt during the year, while 
a similar experiment at Daltonganj was reported to be yielding 
disappointing results. In municipalities generally there was a 
tendency to sacrifice quality to number. In Patna City in an area 
of II square miles there were 109 schools, in Gaya municipality 
69 schools, and in Monghyr in an area of only 4 square miles there 
were 41 schools. Many of these were one-teacher schools and 
even the best schools for the most part worked on the unsatisfactory 
basis on one-teacher to two classes. 

Adult primary education was fostered by an increase in the 
number of night schools from 174 to 186 and in that of their 
pupils from 4,276 to 4,618. On the other hand, the number of 
school post-offices, (where one person combined the dual function 
of sub-postmaster and teacher), declined from 196 to 185. There 
was a steady increase in the number of trained teachers employed 
in primary schools from 19,472 to 20,184. 

The policy of inculcating the importance of forests in the 
minds of the children of Chota Nagpur continued and more 
schools in the Ranchi district were entrusted with the care of 
forest nurseries. The results hitherto achieved have been small 
but encouraging and, apart from the question of forest propaganda, 
any development was important that tended to break down the 
notion that education consists in learning, generally by heart, 
certain words from a book. For the same reason handwork in 
various forms found a more prominent place in the new syllabus 
than in the old and in a number of places the idea has been 
adopted with enthusiasm. Little Tharu aboriginal school-boys on 
the Nepal borders took with alacrity to hand-weaving, while their 
small Oriya brothers sat and learnt by the shores of the Bay of 
Bengal on mats of their own making. 

In the sphere of secondary education, also, the year showed 

“e total number of 
secondary schools of all classes continued to 
rise from 971 in 1932-33 through 1,020 in 1933-34 to 1,049, and 
the number of pupils from 139,062 in 1932-33 through 143,243 
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to 154,705. Direct expenditure on secondary schools ros^ 
correspondingly from "Es. 42,86 through 'Es. 45,59 to 'Ss. 46,65 
during the year under review. High schools shared in the 
increase, the number of high schools for boys rising from 174 
through 187 to 192. New high schools for boys were opened at 
Bihta in Patna district, Dumri in Shahabad, Nawgachia in 
Bhagalpur, Banchi and Lohardaga in Banchi district, and at Gadi- 
Bero in Manblium. On the other hand, recognition was withdrawn 
from the Training Academy at Monghyr, a decision that was 
criticised in the Legislative Council by the passing of a token 
cut motion in the Budget debates. 

There was an appreciable increase in co-education. The 
number of girls attending high schools for Indian boys rose from 
62 to 113 and the number attending middle schools rose from 875 
to 1,109. It is interesting to note, doubtless owing to the higher 
standard of education there, that many girls were sent to boys’ 
secondary schools even where a separate girls’ school was at hand. 
The experiment designed to secure a common standard of work in 
class VII for high schools and middle schools alike by setting 
examination papers identical in standard was reported to have 
been a success. 

The Matriculation Examination Committee set up jointly by 
the Patna University and the Board of Secondary Education to 
consider the matriculation examination in all its aspects issued 
a questionnaire during the year, which aroused a good deal of 
interest. In order to effect certain improvements a revised 
curriculum was published by Government for the middle classes 
of boys’ and girls’ schools to be introduced in class VI in January 
1937 and in class VII a year later. 

There was a growing tendency on the part of the authorities 
of middle English schools, which increased 
Vocational training. from 672 to 697, to introduce vocational 

training. Six schools taught carpentry, 
twelve agriculture, seven tailoring, three carpet-weaving and one 
each cane-work, book-binding and soap-making. Eight of these 
classes were started during the year and the results continued to 
be encouraging. 

A gentleman named Babu Mahendra Narayan Sinha gave the 
Shahabad district board some land and a 
secondary education. school building for the purpose of a 

middle vernacular school with agricultural 
classes in his village of Pirauta. (The number of middle verna- 
cular schools in the province had fallen slightly from 114 to 112, but 
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the number of pupils studying in them had increased from 11,928 
to 12,685). Shahabad district was favoured with another private 
benefaction. The building of the new high school at Dumri was 
constructed at a cost of Ks. 25,000 by a lady landholder of the 
locality, who further endowed the school with a donation of 
Rs. 29,000. Again Kai Sahib Bishwanath Farida of Jamalpur 
in Balasore district made an endowment of Es. 30,000 for the 
purpose of establishing a middle English school in his own village. 
Nor were these the only, though the outstanding, examples of 
private generosity in the cause of education during the year. 

His Excellency the Governor continued to be the Chancellor 


University end coiiegiate 
education. 


and the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Khwaja 
Muhammad Noor, c.b.e., the Vice-Chan- 


cellor of the Patna University. The 
University sustained a great loss in the death, on the 19th March 


1935, of Babu Sri Krishna Prasad, a Representative Fellow. In 
the same month the honorary degree of Doctor of Philosophy was 
conferred on Mr. Henry Tjarnbert, m.a. (Cantab.), Principal of 
Patna College, who retired shortly after. 


The general impression that the University was a factory 
with an increasing output for educated unemployed young men 
was not borne out by the figures. The slight decline of the 
preceding years in the number of students at the arts and science 
colleges continued, the number on. the rolls being during the 
year under review 3,335 in a province with a total population of 
some 38 millions. There was also a slight decrease in the number 
of students in the Professional colleges, the total number of such 
students remaining well below 1,000 (between 800 and 900). 
There was, indeed, an increase in the number of students at the 
Patna Law College which now stood at 273, but this was far 
below the figure of 555 in 1928-29, since when there has been a 
steady decline. At the Prince of Wales Medical College, out of 
124 applicants only 37 could be admitted. Here, a medical college 
students association was formed and staff rooms and common 
rooms were opened. The college was inspected by the Inspectors 
of the Indian Medical Council, and secured recognition as a result, 
being included in schedule I of the Indian Medical Act of 1933. 


The Bihar College of Engineering received recognition from 
the City and Guilds Institute of London. At this college, the 
Prince of Wales scholarship which had lapsed in the previous year 
for want of a suitable candidate was awarded, and the selected 
candidate was sent to Hull for practical training. The Engineer- 
ing College continued to train pleaders and munsifs in survey 
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work. The students that passed out from the college found no 
difficulty in obtaining employment, even if only temporarily, due 
to the earthquake. 

The hospital of the Bihar and Orissa Veterinary College 
continued to do useful work. Research on kuniri was continued 
at the Research Laboratory and rinderpest goat-virus, both blood 
and spleen tissue, was successfully manufactured. Eighty-three 
animals of the Government cattle farm were immunised against 
rinderpest by goat-blood virus and twelve by tissue virus. 

Sanskrit education continued to progress. The number of 

recognised Sanskrit tols rose from 339 to 
Oriental studies. • i.i_ t 

345 with an increase in the number of 

pupils from 10,723 to 10,996. The number of Sanskrit primary 

schools (previously designated paths! lalas) , of recognized status, 

likewise increased from 793 to 809 and their pupils from 21,214 

to 24,210. Recognized institutions accounted for the Vast bulk 

of schools and pupils, unrecognized Sanskrit schools numbering 

only 67 with 1,482 pupils. A hopeful feature, calculated to lead 

in time to a better class of teachers in Sanskrit schools, was 

provided by the continuous increase in the number of pupils who 

join Sanskrit schools after passing the middle or upper primary 

examination. 


On the recommendation of the Primary Education Com- 
mittee, Government decided to reduce the time allotted to Sanskrit 
in primary Sanskrit schools from two periods to one period a day, 
just as in Urdu primary schools (previously designated maktabs) 
the time allotted to religious Islamic instruction was reduced to 
one period a day. 

The number of recognized inadrasas fell from 49 to 46 but 
the number of their pupils increased from 3,424 to 3,425. On the 
other hand, the number of unrecognized madrasas rose from 38 to 
41 while their pupils decreased from 2,083 to 1,922. 


The number of technical, trade and vocational schools rose 


Technical education. 


from 68 to 69 and the pupils on their rolls 
from 3,497 to 3,696, but direct expenditure 


on them fell from 'Is. 8,14 to 'Is. 7,81. In the Orissa Medical 


School, there were as many as 11 lady students on the rolls. The 


Industrial school maintained by the East Indian Railway at 
Baniadih near Giridih, was closed during the year, but a mining 
class was started in its place. The Tirhut Technical Institute 
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continued to be embarrassingly popular. Of 177 applications for 
admission the available accommodation permitted of only 41 being 
granted. The Industrial Diploma classes at the Bihar College of 
Engineering, Ranchi Technical School and the Orissa School of 
Engineering also continued to attract a large number of candidates. 
At the Jamalpur Technical School, out of 128 apprentices under 
training only 32 apprentice mechanics were from the province. This 
ijistitution received a grant-in-aid from the local Government of 
Rs. 13,931, representing the amount of the contribution by the 
local Government up to the 30th September 1934 when the agree- 
ment with the East Indian Railway expired. To meet the grow- 
ing needs of the sugar factories of the province the local Govern- 
ment in the Department of Industries awarded a scholarship of 
Rs. 50 a month for training in sugar technology at the Harcourt 
Butler Technical Institute at Cawnpore. Besides this, several new 
stipends ranging in value from Rs. 15 to Rs. 45 a month were 
awarded .for training outside the province in subjects for which 
adequate facilities within the province were lacking. 

The commercial class at the Ravenshaw Collegiate school in 
Cuttack flourished. The number of students rose from 17 to 29 
and the income from fees more than covered the expenditure. 
Moreover all the 19 pupils, who passed the final examination 
obtained employment. 


The number of institutions for training masters remained the 
same, namely two colleges one each at 
Training of masters. p^tna and Cuttack, five secondary and 

seventy-four elementary training schools. The University decided 
to replace the degree of Bachelor of Education by a new degree of 
Master of Education. 


The direct expenditure on secondary and elementary training 
schools rose from 'Es. 2,39 to Ts. 2,43 and the number of trained 
teachers from 19,472 to 20,184. This steady increase in the 
number of trained teachers, by reason of the higher minimum 
salary prescribed for trained teachers, is tending to become a 
source of financial embarrassment to the local bodies, and the 
Madhubani local board went so far as to refuse to allow teachers 
under its control lo be deputed for training. It wwild be regret- 
table if financial considerations were to result in any setback in 
the steady improvement in the (juality of teachers and the Director 
of Public Instruction was of opinion that some modification of the 
minimum salary prescribed for trained teachers would have to be 
made. 
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The progress of female education in the province, though 

slow, continued to be encouraging. Direct 

Female education. ,, ^ 

expenditure on girls schools rose from 

'Ks. 8,55 to 'Is. 9,07. The number of educational institutions 
exclusively for girls rose from 2,724 to 2,734 and the number 

of Indian girls attending girls’ schools rose appreciably 

from 76,031 to 79,625. The total number of girls at school 
(including those in boys’ schools) was 149,822 against 139,957 in 
the previous year. The progress in co-education is significant of 
the decreasing conservatism of the people of the province. The 
number of girls reading at colleges for men rose from 9 to 16, in 
high schools for boys (as already mentioned) from 62 to 113, in 
middle schools for boys from 875 to 1,109 and in other schools 
from 62,980 to 68,96(). There was still no degree college for 
women in the province. The number of high schools for girls rose 
from 6 to 8 with an increase of 207 in the number of pupils. The 
two new high schools were the Kanya High School at Gaya and 
the 0. M, S. girls’ school at Deoghar. The Giridih Girls High 
School, which previously had had to shift from rented house to 
rented house, at last acquired a house of its own during the year. 
The number of middle English schools for girls decreased from 
25 to 24 since two of the schools became high schools and only 
one new school, called the Jain Bala Vishram, was recognized at 
Dhanpura in Arrah. The number of middle vernacular schools 
remained at 11. The number of recognized primary schools for 
girls increased by 11 to 2,410. Most of the primary schools 
continued to be unsatisfactory owing to the dearth of trained and 
qualified teachers. In Cuttack there was a primary school for 
adult women which was reported to be doing excellent work. 
There was no increase in the number of training classes for women 
teachers, the sum total of classes remaining at four, managed bv 
Government, and seven, managed by the missions but aided by 
Government. The number of students at these classes likewise 
remained stationary at 250. The paucity of women offering them- 
selves for training constituted a serious drawback to the cause of 
female education. The dearth was particularly felt in the case 
of properly qualified Urdu mistresses. 

Technical, industrial and agricultural schools for girls and 
women remained at 11 but there was a welcome increase in the 
number of pupils from 381 to 418 and in direct expenditure from 
Bs. 18,010 to Ks. 28,835. The Girls Guide movement flourished 
in most of the high and middle schools for girls, There were 
also ‘ Blue-bird Flocks * in a number of places. 
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Lady Sifton continued to preside over the activities of the 

Council in the cause of women and social 
Bihar ajid Council Council which had been 

formed in 1925 completed its tenth year and 
provided a valuable outlet for the feminist movement in the 
province. The worth of its past work and that of sister bodies in 
other provinces was recognized by the distinctive position accorded 
to women in the new constitution, and one of its Vice-Presidents, 
Ijady Imam was to secure uncontested election to the first Legis- 
lature of Bihar under the new" constitution. The Council carried 
on through two sub-committees the work in connection with the 
Lady Stephenson Diplomas in needlework and hygiene. Exami- 
nations w^ere held in January 1935 and district inspectresses of 
schools co-operated by collecting the specimens of needlework and 
forwarding them to the Honorary Secretary. 

An exhibition of the needlework was held later at which Lady 
Sifton distributed diplomas and gold medals to successful candidates. 
The number of girls and women competing for the diplomas is 
increasing every year and the award of these diplomas has been 
a great encouragement to many schools in remote places. 


The Sambalpur Branch of the Council languished and died 
owing to the difficulty of finding suitable ladies willing to become 
office bearers and to carry on the work. On the other hand, the 
Branches at Jamshedpur, Cuttack and Ranchi continued to 
flourish and did a good deal of very useful work. 

The number of Anglo-Indian and European schools remained 

20, five being secondarv schools (three for 

Education of Europeans. j r i C j err • 

boys and two for girls) and fifteen being 

elementary schools (five for boys and ten for girls). The total 
number of pupils rose from 1,540 to 1,733, the direct expenditure 
rose slightly but the indirect expenditure which rose from 
'Es. 1,42 to 'Es. 2,14, was not far short of the direct expenditure. 
This rise in indirect expenditure was chiefly due to repairing earth- 
quake damages — the cost being met by the Government of India. 
During the year rules of procedure were framed for the Pro- 
vincial Board for Anglo-Indian and European education, but the 
board had not yet held its first meeting by the end of the period 
under review. 


A Provident Fund scheme similar to that in secondary schools 
for Indians was instituted for the benefit of teachers, clerks, 
nurses, matrons and house-keepers in Anglo-Indian and European 
secondary schools. 
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The total number of candidates sent up for the various public 
examinations rose from 109 to 126, the total number of teachers 
rose from 116 to 123 and of trained teacliers from 81 to 82. There 
were 357 boys and 413 oirls as boarders in these schools, while the 
number of Indians studying*' at these institutions rose appreciably 
from 204 to 266. 


There was a substantial increase in the number of Moslems 
Education of Muham- under instruction. The total number in the 
f)rovince rose from 151,193 to 157,675, a 
proportion of 13.3 per cent of the total number of pupils in the 
province, which showed that Moslems, at least in this province, 
could not be held to be backward in education as a whole. 

The number of elementary trainini^ schools for Moslems remain- 
ed 13. In Orissa, where Moslems form a very small part of the 
population, difficulty was still experienced in securin^^ the requisite 
number of qualified candidates for admission into the two training 
schools there. The number of Moslem pupils in secondary schools 
continued to increase. In middle schools the number rose from 
4,960 to 5,492 and in high schools from 3,950 to 4,039. 

The total expenditure from public funds incurred especially 
for the benefit of Moslem pupils increased to ^s. 5,83. 


The number of Christian aborigines receiving instruction con- 
tinued to rise from 33,219 to 34,894 and the 
aborigines. n inn her of other aborigines from 44,691 to 

44,943. Aboriginal pupils continued to make 
good progress. Seven college scholarships against six in the pre- 
vious year, twelve middle scholarships against four, twelve upper 
primary scholarships against ten and sixty-eight lower primary 
scholarships against sixty were won by aborigines. The total sum 
spent specially for the benefit of aboriginal education amounted to 
Rs. 42,904 a slight increase over the previous year’s figure. 
Towards the end of the year the question of providing further 
facilities for the education of the children of the aboriginal Santals, 
especially in the districts of Bhagalpur and Monghyr, where they 
formed a small rninoiaty of the population, was taken up. 


The ' depressed ’ classes. 


There was again a remarkable increase in the number of 
depressed ’ class pupils under instruction. 
Tn the previous year the number had 
increased by 9,000 to 58,187 and during the year under review the 
figure rose to 64,328. Students belonging to these castes in the 
collegiate stage rose from 3 to 4, in high schools from 191 to 233, 

7G Hev. I 
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in middle schools from 658 to 878 and in primary schools from 
51,595 to 58,067. There was a slight decrease in the number 
attending special schools and unrecognized schools. 

Although orthodox prejudice against the depressed classes was 
by no means as extreme in this province as in some others, Govern- 
ment commended to the notice of local bodies the proposal of the 
Primary Education Committee that schools receiving aid from local 
bodies should be moved to more tolerant sites, if local public opinion 
insisted on tlie exclusion of depressed caste children. Government 
also commended to their consideration the proposal of the Com- 
mittee that depressed class pupils should have the same facilities 
as other children, namely that they should be admitted right into 
the class room and be given a seat in front of the teacher and in 
front of the blackboard. The suggestion was also accepted that 
local bodies should be asked to make special budget provision for 
compensating teachers who admit depressed class pupils thereby 
running the risk of losing pupils of the upper wastes. Pupils of 
the de})ressed classes won three upper primary and thirty lower 
primary scholarships as against three and twenty-four in the 
previous year. 

The expenditure on education incurred specially for the benefit 
of the depressed classes rose appreciably from Rs. 45,081 to 
Rs. 60/275. 


Factory schools. 


Of a criminal tribe population of 6,899 the number of children 

school was 268. A new school specially 
The criifimal tribes. ^ ^ . 

for cnildren of these tribes was opened in 

Orissa increasing the number of such schools to eight. The others 
were as before, two in the Tirhut, four in the Bhagalpur and one 
in the Chota Nagpur Divisions. 

The number of factory schools increased from 65 to 68. A 
new colliery school was opened in Manbhum 
and two more night schools at Jamshedpur. 
On the rolls of these factory schools were 2,258 boys and 183 girls 
who were cither factory employees or the children of employees, 
besides 712 other boys and 177 other girls. The expenditure on 
these schools rose from Rs. 32,885 to Rs. 34,610. 

There was a decrease in the number of pupils at the Ranchi 

Eduction Of defectives. previous year to 

bb. On the other hand, the number at the 
Patna Blind School increased from 30 to 34. Both these humani- 
tarian institutions received grants from Government (a little over 
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Rs. 3,000) each to encourage them in their useful work. In the 
absence of any school for the deaf and dumb within the province, 
12 scholars were maintained by the local Government and some 
by the district boards at the Calcutta deaf and dumb school. 
The number of pupils in the school attached to the leper asylum at 
Purulia rose slightly from 246 to 248. 


The number of 

Hazaribagh Reformatory 
School. 


boys at the Hazaribagh Reformatory school 
continued to decline from 210 through 181 
to 179 during the year under review. The 
decrease, however, was due to the fall in 


the number of boys from Bengal from which province 66 boys 
were in residence against 70 in the previous year. The number 
from Assam remained at 6, while that from the province itself rose 
from 105 to 107. The gross cost of the scliool fell appreciably from 
Rs. 85,154 to Rs. 77,856, while the net cost was Rs. 71,847. 


The saving was due to economies in the staff and to larger receipts 
from the worksho]). The school dairy has since been abolished, 
resulting in a further economy. The number of boys under sur- 
veillance fell from 127 to 116 of whom 89 were reported to be 
leading honest lives, and 18 were casualties, having either died or 


remained untraced. Of the rest 7 were reconvicted and 2 were 


placed under police surveillance. 


The number of unrecognized educational institutions fell from 


Unrecognized Institutions. 

difference was due to 


2,806 to 2,593 and the number of their pupils 
from 70,782 to 69,732. A good deal of this 
reclassification. The number of ‘ national ’ 


schools rose from 13 to 19, with a rise in their pupils from 790 to 
1 ,082. 


An interesting innovation in the procedure for the selection of 

Miscellaneous. books was made on the advice of the 

Text-Book Committee, as an experimental 
measure for two years. It was decided that the Director of Public 
Instruction should maintain in his office a confidential list of expert 
reviewers and every book received should, in tlie first instance, be 
sent for opinion to two of the experts on the list, to be chosen in 
such a way that no one miglit be able to know to whom any parti- 
cular book would be sent. Before any book could be laid before 
the Text-Book Committee at least one of the expert reviewers must 
have pronounced in its favour. 

The fourth volume of the Oriya dictionary prepared by Babu 
Gopal Chandra Praharaj was published during the year and a 
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revised edition of Dr. Campbell’s Santali-English and English- 
Santali dictionary was printed at the Church of Scotland Mission 
Press at Pokhuria in Manbhum. 

The system that had been adopted by some district boards of 
deputing their dispensary medical officers or their health staff to 
inspect medically the pupils in middle schools worked well. In 
Balasore district all the pupils of all the middle schools were 
medically examined during the year. The success of the scheme 
encouraged Government to instruct all district boards to pay 
similar attention to the pupils of middle schools under their charge. 

During the year 1,461 students were instructed in First Aid 
and 560 qualified for certificates. 

The Boy Scout as well as the Girl Guide movement con- 
tinued to progress. In sharp contrast to the excitements of the 
days of civil disobedience there was a marked absence of political 
activity in colleges or schools, with an accompanying improve- 
ment in discipline. 

Education in the province suffered a great loss in the retire- 
ment of all tliree Principals of the Arts Colleges at Patna just 
before or just after the year ended. A further blow was the death 
ju.st after the close of the year of Mr. Saiyid Nurul Huda, c.i.R., 
a universally esteemed benefa(;tor of Islamic education, who had 
devoted a large amount of property and a good deal of his time 
and energy to the maintenance of the madrasa he had founded 
at Patna. The translation of Canon Tarafdar, a pillar of educa- 
tion at Bhagalpur, to Calcutta as Assistant Bishop was another 
severe loss to the province. 

On the whole Education within the narrow limits imposed 
„ . , by the provincial finances, made substantial 

progress m Bihar and Onssa m 1934-35, and 
this was all the more creditable when it is remembered that in 
many areas, affected by the earthquake, teachers and pupils had 
to carry out their duties in very trying circumstances, exposed as 
they were in improvised shelters to the onslaught of the sun 
and the rain. 



CHAPTER Vf. 


Public Health and Medical Relief. 

The vital statistics for 1934 did not disclose any great improve- 

Vit i t ti i ment in the public health of the province. 

« 8 a 0 G . While the total number of births during the 
year was reported as 1,268,330 against 1,346,948, in 1933 the total 
number of deaths increased considerably from 833,397 to 981,599. 
The hicrease in mortality was attributed chiefly to cholera and 
all those various illnesses compendiously described as ‘ fever ’, but 
infant mortality which registered a further increase from 136 to 
150 per thousand was also to some extent responsible. The result 
of this higher mortality which worked out at 26 per mille against 
the decennial average of 23.7 was that the excess of the births over 
deaths, fell from 13.6 per tliousand in the previous year to 7.7. 
There was, however, no prospect of the population's becoming 
stationary, still less declining, anywhere within the foreseeable 
future except in the Cuttack and Balasore districts where the death 
rate in 1934 exceeded the birth rate by 1.2 and 8.3, respectively. 
The birth rate in the province was 34 per mille as against 29 for 
Bengal the least prolific and 45 for the Central Provinces the most 
prolific province in India. The death rate was 26 per mille against 
19.6 in Assam the least mortal and 37 in the Central Provinces, 
also the most mortal province in India. 

The mean birth-rate for the towns was 19.4 pei' mille and for 
the rural areas 34.8. The majority of towns and districts did not 
depart widely from the mean. As regards deaths, the Orissa division 
continued to be the most fatal in the province with a death-rate of 
35 per mille against the provincial average of 26. The districts 
of Balasore, Cuttack and 8ambalpur with death rates respectively 
of 37, 86 and 35.7 were quite or almost as bad as the Central 
Provinces, while the greatest hope of living was to be found in 
Singhbhum, Manbhiim and Darbhanga, which, with death rates 
of 17.4, 20.5 and 21.1, respectively, were almost as good if not 
better than Assam. Among the towns in the province Gaya with 
39 per mille, Puri with 36 and Sitamarhi with 33, were the most 
deadly, whereas the promise of a long life was held out by Dumka 
with only 3.1, Deoghar with 3.8 and Dumraon with 4.3. 

The statistics of births and deaths, depending as they mostly 
do on the reporting in rural areas by illiterate and not always ener- 
getic chawkidars , cannot claim to be accurate, especially where tb^' 
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cause of death is in question. In the municipalities where, unlike 
the rural areas, the registration of vital occurrences is compulsory and 
occasional prosecutions for omission to notify serve as a reminder 
to the public, a higher degree of accuracy probably obtains. 


The following table gives at a glance the rate of mortality 
from the chief causes in 1934 against the 
decennial average : — ^ 


Diseases. 


— 

Urban. 

Rural. 

Combined. 

Ten 

years* 

average. 


Ten 

years’ 

average. 

1034. 

Ten 

years’ 

arer'-ge. 

1034. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

riiolera 

1-0 

1 

0-0 

1-5 

1-5 

15 

1-6 

^mall-pox ... 

0 6 

0*6 

0*5 

0*8 

0*5 

0*8 

Plague 

0*1 

008 

0*2 

0*1 

0*2 

0*1 

b'overs 

7-8 

7-3 

16*5 

18*2 

160 

17*8 

Dyseuterj and DiairLoea 

0-8 

1-0 

0-5 

0*6 

05 

0*6 

Respiratory disoahe 

05 

06 

0*1 

0*2 

02 

0*2 

Injuries 

0*4 

1*2 

03 

0*4 

0-3 

0*4 

All other causes 

0*0 

5*2 

4*1 

4*5 

4*4 

4*5 

Total 

16-2 

16*7 

24*0 

26*4 

23*7 

2^*0 


Cholera was severe in 1934. The total number of deaths from 
cholera increased from 17,514 in 1933 to 
57,289. The coastal districts of Balasore, 
Cuttack and Puri in Orissa were ravaged by cholera throughout 
the year. By May cholera of a sporadic nature was general through- 
out the province and, apart from Orissa, raged also in most of 
the districts of South Bihar and Chota Nagpur. In North Bihar, 
perhaps owing to the extraordinary public health precautions taken 
as a result of the earthquake, the scourage was less, although in 
parts of Champaran and elsewhere a large number of persons 
succumbed from this disease during the rains. 

The twelve district boards which continued to maintain health 
officers with a suitable subordinate health staff were able more or 
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less to cope with the epidemic from their own resources, although 
even here temporary epidemic doctors liad to he detailed by the 
Public Health Department to assist the district board staff where 
the epidemic assumed serious proportions. Demands for epidemic 
doctors were numerous from the districts which had no permanent 
health organizations and 45 such doctors were deputed to help the 
local bodies to combat the cholera epidemics. In addition, at the 
request of the Civil Surgeon, Monghyr, the Department temporarily 
appointed a medical officer of health of the cadre of health officer 
to the Monghyr district board in order to control the serious epidemic 
of cholera prevailing there. The stocks of disinfectants such as 
bleaching powder, potassium permanganate and kaolin, maintained 
by the district boards, were amply requisitioned, and a steady supply 
of cholera vaccine was sent out from the Government Vaccine Depot, 
at Namkum, in the Eanchi district. The number of doses of 
vaccine issued in 1934 reached the peak of 749,305. A hopeful 
augury for the future improvement of public liealth is provided by 
the increasing popularity of cholera inoculations and popular 
objections on this score are apparently receding even from the most 
obscure and the most obscurantist villages. 

There was an increasing use of choleraphage, both as preventive 
and as cure, to cope with the epidemic. On the Indian Eesearch 
Fund Association’s closing down their Bacteriophage Enquiry at 
Patna in the beginning of the year, the local Government decided 
to continue the valuable work entirely out of provincial funds. Till 
October 1934 Dr. Igor N. Asheshov continued to work as Director 
of the Laboratory, after which an Indian officer was put in charge. 
87,088 phials of choleraphage were prepared during the year and 
71,689 actually supplied on requisition to various towns and districts 
in the province. 

Small-pox took a smaller toll during the year. The total 
number of deaths from small-pox was a little 
ma pox. thirty thousand against 42,674 in 1933, 

which was the peak year of the ^mall-pox wave. In 1932 the 
number of deaths from small-pox were 16,466 and in 1931 less than 
half that number. It will thus be seen that the number of deaths 
in 1934 can give little cause for satisfaction when it is remembered 
that in many advanced countries small-pox has been practically 
stamped out by preventive vaccination. Bural areas, as is to be 
expected, suffered more from small-pox than urban areas where 
facilities and the desire for vaccination are more conspicuous. 
Cuttack and Purnea suffered more than any other district, while 
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Muzaffarpur, Saran, Champaraa and Darbhanga (the earthquake 
area, where more intensive public health mcasuies were adopted; 
suffered the least. 0 ^ the towns Daudnagar was affected badly, 
Jaraalpur worse and Puri the worst. 

Primary vaccination was compulsory in municipal areas > but 
it is essential to make rcvaccination after every six or seven years 
also compulsory if small-pox is to be stamped out even in the towns. 

In the districts, until PJ81, primary vaccination was only 
compulsory in Patna, Muzaffarpur and Hazaribagh. Subsequently, 
Saran, Champaran, Purnea, Bhagalpur, Darbhanga, Puri and Gaya 
joined the numbei*. With the exception of Hazaribagh all these 
ten districts and also Cuttack and Balasore have their own health 
organizations and, with the introduction of compulsory vaccination 
in ten districts and the extension of sections 92 to 96 of the Local 
Self-Government Act, vaccination control in tliem lias been handed 
over to the local bodies and the Government vaccination inspecting 
staff have been withdrawn. Only where local bodies have no health 
officers of their own do the (’ivil Surgeons still exercise the powers 
of Superintendents of vaccination. But Government continue to 
supervise the vaccination work of the local bodies through the 
Assistant Directors of Public Health under each of whom a special 
vaccination Inspector has been appointed. Small-pox, however, 
is not expected to disappear until vaccination and re-vaccination 
are made compulsory throughout the province. Meanwhile vaccine 
lymph, manufactured at the Government Vaccine Depot at 
Namkum, is supplied free throughout the province. 

The number of deaths from plague was 5,411 against 1,635 in 
1933. Plague in the province is more or less 
confined to North Bihar whicli has more 
commerce with the plague infested districts of the United Provinces 
than other parts. Muzaffarpur district was the worst sufferer with 
1,832 deaths followed by Saran, Darbhanga and North Monghyr. 
Plague also reappeared in Champaran and in particular in Bettiah 
town after an absence of years. Of the 107 deaths reported from 
Champaran, Bettiali, where tlie epidemic erupted immediately after 
the earthquake and persisted throughout the year and beyond, except 
for a break in the hot months, was responsible for the majority. In 
February 1935 temporary emergency regulations under the Epi^d^^^dc 
Diseases Act of 1897 Inid to be introduced in Bettiah municipality. 
Apart from other measures taken to cope with the epidemic in tlie 
affected area of North Bihar about a hundred thousand anti-plague 
inoculations were performed. 
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Of 23,461 (leathb in 1934 from the»e complaiiita (against 17,064 
^ ^ in the preceding year) Orissa was resuonsiblti 

Dysentery en diarr Oee. J8^684 79 per cent. The worst affected 

towns were Hainbalpiu% Kendrapara, and again Puri. With the 
introduction of a piped water-supply in Puri it is hoped that the 
health oPthat town will show a marked improvement. 


Considei’ahle commotion was caused in the Ptirulia subdivision 
of Manbhum by an outbreak of dropsy in 
Dropsy. epidemic form, which attacked the well-to-do 

classes of the people. The labouring classes who unlike their 
betters, did not eat parboiled, husked or long-stored rice, but 
promptly consumed what paddy they earned in daily wages, were 
practicallv untoudied by the complaint, which broke out in Sep- 
tember 1934 and affected 290 villages in J8 of the 21 thanas of the 
Sadr subdivision of Manbhum. Of 5,499 persons reported to have 
been attacked 839 succumbed. A numbe»- of doctors under Colonel 
11. N. Chopra, c.f.E., of the School of Tropical Medicine, Calcutta, 
made use of the opportunity to investigate this somewhat baffling 
complaint on the spot. 


The vast majority of deaths in the province are put down to 
fevers. Against 574,548 in the previous year 

Malaria and other fevers. 070,889 or over 02 per cent of 

the total number of deaths in 1934 are accounted for under this 


grou[). 33ie highest mortalities w^ere recorded in the district and 
town of Gaya, in tlie districts of Angiil and Purnea, and in the 
towns of llagliunathpur and Colgong. Wliile no part of the province 
is entirely free from malaria, the worst malarial tracts occur in 
large |)ortions of Orissa, and in Singhbhum, Purnea and North 
Phagalpur. The in(*idence of malaria was less marked than 
previouslv in Purnea town where treatment centres for the disease 
continued to function. A field experiment of some interest was 
carried out at Khurda Hoad in Puri district between October and 
December 1934 in order to demonstrate the effect of Paris Green 
on the yield of ])addy crops. It was found that, provided certain 
conditions were observed, the spraying of a 2 per cent solution of 
Paris Green in the watery fields in which paddy and mosquitoes alike 
thrive was not injurious to the paddy. 


Quinine continued to be available to the public at Post Offices 
at 5 annas 3 pies per ‘ treatment ’ of twenty tablets packed in small 
glass tubes, but the public distaste for quinine remained disappoint- 
ing. An experimental spleen census was carried out in the districts 
of North Bihar, Out of 2,764 children examined only 72 showed 
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Kala-azar. 


Venereat diseases. 


enlarged spleens. Had the experiment been conducted in Orissa, 
it is possible that the results would have been more alarming. 

A good deal of research work has been done in connection with 
this disease and the number of Kala-azar 
patients that are now attracted to, hospitals 
and dispensaries to avail themselves of the improved methods of 
treatment is considerable. In 1934 the number of these patients 
was 58,547 against 55,044 in the previous year. The disease is most 
prevalent in Saran, Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga and Purnea districts. 
Fortunately Orissa and Chota Nagpur were practically free of this 
eoitiplaint. rrovernment continued to make a special grant for the 
relief of Kala-azar patients, the proprietary drugs, which are most 
elective for its cure, being unfortunately very expensive. 

The number of patients treated for venereal diseases declined 
from 66,258 to 64,592. The number in 1932 
was 71,560. Both Government and the Bihar 
and Orissa Branch of the Red Cross Society give special grants 
for the treatment of these disorders. 

Affections of the eye are very common in the province especially 

^ in the districts of Bihar proper. In the 

Diseases of the eye. , . i 

trienmum 1932 — 1934 no less than an 

aggregate of 1,400,893 eye patients were treated in the various 

hospitals and dispensaries. Operations for extraction of the lens 

numbered 3,124 in 1934 against 3,916 in the previous year. In the 

early cold weather, on the personal invitation of the Hon’ble 

Mr. Saiyid Abdul Aziz, Minister of Education, Dr. Mathura Das, 

retired Civil Surgeon of Moga in the Punjab, visited Patna and 

performed compassionately a large number of cataract operations 

on patients that flocked to him from town and countryside. 

There was a slight decrease in the number of patients treated 
for tuberculosis in 1934, the number 
declining from 18,721 in 1933 to 18,383. 
Unfortunately this is no indication of any improvement in the 
incidence of the disease. The number treated is only a very 
small proportio!! of those suffering from the malady^ most of whom 
never have the opportunity or means of obtaining treatment and 
eventually die without attention. The tuberculosis problem is 
another of tliose numerous problems that the local Government finds 
so baffling of solution owing to the extremely inadequate financial 
resources of the province in proportion to its teeming population. 
Apart from the good work that was done at the Itki Sanatorium, 
which will be specially mentioned later, the Anti-Tuberculosis Sub- 
Committee formed in 1932 under the auspices of the Bihar and 


Tuberculosis. 




Cataract Operation Camp at 
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Orissa Branch of the Rod Cross Society continued to do useful 
work, and there was a "reat demand for the pamphlets printed 
at the Society's expense setting out in simple language the ways 
and means of fighting the disease. The cause of the campaign 
against t^Jjemilosis in the province was to be served in the 
f^O yifi^^ear by the decision on the 27th March 1086 of the 
^j^ral Committee of the King George V Memorial Fund to devote 
the bulk of the Fund to that purpose. 

At the end of 1034 there were in the province 6 leper asylums, 
Leprosy namely at Gaya, Cuttack, Deoghar, Purulia, 

Muzaflfarpur and Bhagalpur and two leper 
colonies at Puri and at Saldaha (in the Santal Parganas). There 
were also 50 leper clinics. There was accommodation for 2,105 
lepers in the leper asylums and colonies, but in 1084 the number of 
resident lepers was 2,108. In addition 2,008 out-patients visited 
these institutions for treatment. At the clinics, however, there 
was a spectacular increase in the number of lepers who received 
treatment, the aggregate rising sharply from 9,772 in 1983 to 
21,115 in 1084. The Provincial Committee of the British Empire 
Leprosy Relief Asscxnation, assisted by the local Government and 
local bodies, did much for the alleviation of leprosy. With their 
help and the help of private charity, the Missions maintained most 
of the leper asylums in the province. Of the clinics three were 
maintained by the Bettiah Wards Estate. 

The Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals was of opinion that 
owing to the widespread incidence of leprosy in the province and 
the expense and difficulties in providing special clinics, the 
tendency to treat it in separate institutions was somewhat unfor- 
tunate. popular idea of leprosy, derived from the sight of 

ostentatious mendicants, as a revolting disease witli hideous sores 
is misleading. Many lepers have so little that is offensive in 
their appearance that they would not be recognized as lepers by 
ordinary persons nor even by doctors except under special scrutiny. 
If, therefore, at every dispensary in the province a small hut or a 
building was set apart in the dispensary compound for the treat- 
ment of lepers, w’ho could attend for treatment at special hours, 
the disease could be far more effectively tackled than at present, 
provided the ordinary dispensary doctor, who would treat leprosy 
like any other disease as a part of his normal duties, had received 
in the course of his medical education adequate training in leprosy 
at the Medical College or schools. Of the amount of 'Es 182 
spent on the relief of leprosy in 1934 Government contributed 
"Rs. 76 and local bodies Rs. 9,680. 
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The importance of inculcating sound liygienic }3rihcipjeS itl 
tlie minds of the people cannot be over- 
Heaith propaganda and estimated, and where the vast majority bt 
special measures. people are illiterate and innocent ot 

sanitary ideas, a widespread organization of propaj^iu^da officers 
to educate the people and thus to save them from a»''»idable 
infections is no less essential than a widespread organization oi 
physicians to cure them, if they can, after the people have fallen 
sick. Yet while substantial progress, within the limits of the 
provincial finances has been made in recent years in the treament 
of disease, the progress in liygiene has not been marked, only 
because to make an appreciable impression on the minds of some 
88 million people, all of whom are potential carriers of disease and 
of wliom over a million new ones are born every year, is A gigatltic 
task re(juiring sustained effort. Yet with the meagre reveilnes 
at its disposal, far less per liead of population than in any other 
province in India, the local Government encouraged as far as it 
was able the dissemination of hygienic instruction. The Public 
Health Bureau continued to issue pamphlets and posters and 
occasional press articles. Two pamphlets entitled ‘ Tuberculosis 
Problem in Jhhar and Orissa ’ and ‘ Maternity and Infant 
Welfare’, tlie former financed by tlie Red Cross Society were 
particularly helpful. A special health section was organized at 
the provincial exhilntioi) held at Patmi and also at the Daltonganj 
exhibition. Magic lantern lectures on public liealth subjects 
we?’e held at the Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Federation and 
a fortnight’s course of lectures, organized by the Co-operative 
Oepartinent , was given to middle school teachers at Ranchi. The 
Assistant Directors of Public Health, in the course of their 
vaccination inspection tours, gave altogether 298 short lectures on 
sanitation and hygiene against 381 in the preceding year. 

The lied Cross Health Museum, inspite of the dislocation 
caused by the earth(]uake attracted 105,471 visitors against 
180,000 in 1938. 

As usual .special attention was paid to sanitation and 
water-supply at the large annual festivals and fairs, the most 
important of which are the Sonepur Fair in November, the 
Jagannath Car Festival at Puri in June- July and the Pitripaksh 
fair at Gaya in September-October. At these gatherings tens and 
hundreds of thousands of illiterate and not very hygienically 
inclined persons assembled, and it is a tribute to the effectiveness 
of the special precautions taken by the Public Health Department 
that very few cases of cholera or other diseases occurred. Here too 
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lectures and demonstrations were organized. At Sonepur fair, in 
particular, propaganda lectures illustrated with magic lantern 
slides on the causation and prevention of infectious diseases were 
delivered by the officers of the Public Health Department with 
special emphasis on the dangers of contracting venereal diseases. 
Nor wet^^-rtl^T^^air prostitutes, wliom the medical officers found 
in number, neglected. As in the previous year, when 
the special campaign against venereal infections was first launched 
at the Fair, they were provided with packets of ointments and 
suitable advice. 

Out of 58 municipalities only 8 had whole time health officers. 
This was still one better than in the previous year. Only 3 of 
these officers were maintained by municipal funds, the other five 
belonging to the provincial Public Health cadre. lAeii munici- 
palities of the size of Muzaffarpur, Arrah, Chapra and Purulia 
jogged along with sanitary inspectors, while in Bettiali, where 
plague threatened to become endemic, and in Deoghar, where 
pilgrims are always flocking, the need of a pro[)erly qualified health 
officer was, if possible, even more urgent. In the rural areas the 
position was somewhat better as regards health organizations, 9 of 
the 21 districts being without one. Of the health officers who 
served the 12 district boards that maintained an adequate health 
organization, six were (roverninent [laid, wliile ilie district hoards 
of four others, namely Patna, Cuttack, Puri and Balasore received 
contributions from (fovernrnent e(jiiivalcnt to lialf of their 
expenditure on health schemes. 

It is evident that until all the districts and all the more 
important municipalities have proper health organizations, able to 
nip epidemics in the bud, if not to stamp them out entirely, the 
public health of the province, as a whole, where inter-district 
communications and contacts are so freijuent, must remain 
indifferent. 


The special staff of 5 School Medical Officers and 5 Assistant 
School Medical Offi(;ers (one each for every 
c 00 ygene, division in the province) and a Lady School 
Medical Officer for girls’ schools continued to be maintained. 
Owing to the earthquake, however, all the school and Assistant 
School Medical Officers were deputed as an emergency measure 
to the affected areas for a good part of the year and consequently 
not much school medical inspection was performed during the 
year. It is, however, significant that the temporary increase of 
staff in the earthquake areas coincided with a marked improve- 


ment in the public health of those districts as the mortality figures 
bear out. The five school medical officers, nevertheless, examined 
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2, 2^)7 boys of the High or Middle Schools and found 42 per cent, 
agjhnst 50 per cent in the previous year, victims of some kind 
of minor ailments. The majority as usual had skin trouble, 
enlarged glands, or caries teeth. Of 485 girls examined by the 
Lady School Medical Officer 877 or 77.7 per cent (against 70 per 
cent in the previous year) were found suffering from some com- 
plaint. On ro-examination after an interval 867 boys an(f ^l4 girls 
were found to have been cured since their previous examinatiuTi,' ' 
the results of which as usual had been communicated to their 
parents so that the children might be properly treated in the 
mcanwlnle. In addition to medical inspections the School Medical 
Officers delivered, as before, lectures illustrated by lantern slides on 
hygiene, sanitation and the common epidemic diseases, to the 
students of the two highest classes in the High English Schools. 
Although attendance at these lectures is compulsory the attention 
of the students is apt to be perfunctory since hygiene, albeit 
of such fundamental importance, is surprisingly enough 
neither a compulsory nor even an optional subject in the Matricu- 
lation Examination. In the course of their inspections the School 
Medical Officers also endeavour to inculcate the importance of 
physical culture in the minds of teachers, j)aients and pujdls alike. 
During the summer vacations the School Medical Officers devote 
themselves to special propaganda work among the village teachers 
and sub-inspectors of schools in selected centres. 

During the year 2,058 articles were examined chemically and 
bacteriologically against 1,612 in the previous 
Public Health Labora- year. Of these, 33 samples were received 
from private individuals or firms for 
analysis on payment of fees. The examination of samples of food- 
stuffs continued to reveal widespread adulteration. Of 248 samples 
of mustard oil 38 per cent were found adulterated or below the 
sta?iclard ; of 868 samples of ghee examined 62 per cent w^eie 
found adulterated or below standard, while of the 24 samples of milk 
examined almost 90 per cent were found diluted with water. 

A number of prosecutions were launched all over the province 
under the Food Adulteration Act, but there is little hope of any 
permanent improvement until the people themselves show 
greater fastidiousness in their consumption of food-stuffs and better 
organize themselves to expose the naughty trader. 

The earthquake of January disorganized the normal activities 
of the Public Health (Engineering) circle 
Water-supply and which had to be concentrated on duties 

' occasioned by the earthquake and thereby 




Water Tower at Puri with the Jagganuath Temple in the 
back-ground. 
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delayed the progress of the schemes for the reorganization of the 
Bhagalpur and MnzalTarpiir waterworks. A preliminary scheme 
for the establishment of a piped water-supply at Chapra at an 
estimated cost of over Rs. 3 lakhs was prepared in the course of 
the year. Fair progress was made with the Patna-Bankipore 
waterworks ...Sirfieme, and all the six new tube-wells foi* the exten- 
_sion^> »^"the water-supply to Patna City were completed and found 
sansfactory on test. Good progress was also made with the 
important waterworks scheme at Puri. In connection with <he 
jJagannath Festival at that town 6 of the 29 important wells used 
for drinking were fitted with petrol pumps with overhead tanks 
and taps and 9 with hand-pumps. Of the remainder, 5 were fitted 
with hand-pumps with overhead tanks and taps and ten with hand- 
pumps alone. Special attention was also paid to water-supply at 
other fairs and festivals and small tube-wells with hajul-pumps 
were also installed at Lalganj and Eoserah. Work was started on 
the construction of the sewers in the Patna drainage scheme 
estimated to cost 'Ks. 9,17, while certain additions to the 
Jharia drainage scheme were completed and handed over to the 
Jharia Mines Board of Health. 

This Board is responsible for the sanitary arrangements for 
over half a million people in the important 
Jharia Mlnea Board of industrial area of Dhanbad outside the 
Health. Dhanbad municipality. In the course of 

the year 2 more collieries were connected to the Jharia Water 
Board mains, bringing the total number of collieries so connected 
to 175; and notices were served on the 14 remaining collieries to 
connect up likewise. During the cholera season the Board 
reserved temporarily 26 tanks for drinking purposes as a precaution 
against the spread of the disease. 

Two rubbish lorries were engaged in scavenging in Jharia 
town, but in other areas buffalo carts continued to be in use. 
There were 120 public latrines maintained by the Board. Attempts 
were made to introduce the experiment of bore hole latrines for 
the bustee^re^ of Jharia town. A new maternity and child 
welfare centre was opened in Jharia bringing the number under 
the Board ^o three. Under the personal supervision of the Board’s 
midwives 41 indigenous midwives received practical training in 
conductingTconfinements and 35 tin boxes containing the complete 
equipment Required to conduct a normal delivery were distributed 
among them. The Board also continued to maintain its three 
leprosy clinifes, one each at Jharia, Katras and Dhanbad, where 
treatment wale given twice a week. 
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There was a steady increase in the number of hospitals and 

. . dispensaries in the province. The number 

Medleal Institutions. , ^ \ 

has ^one on mcreasing from 672 in judl 

through 675 and 686 to 690 in 1081. The vast majority of these 
institutions were maintained from public funds, whether by the 
local Government or the local bodies. Horne were lu.antained by 
the railways, some by yn’ivate organizations aided by public gicnts. 
and a limited number entirely from private resources, chiefly those 
of big landed proprietors. In these institutions no less than 
7,029,694 persons were treated in 1934. The number has declined 
gradually since 1931 when it was over seven and a half millions. 
As the number of institutions has increased by 18 since 1931, it 
might be sanguinely imagined that the decrease in the number of 
patients signified some improvement, even if slight, in the health 
of the province. But the real reason appears to lie elsewhere, for 
since 1932 the rules regarding the supply of free medicines were 
revised and a levy of not exceeding one anna per prescription has 
been authorised on all but the really indigent. In practice while 
little has been realized from this imposition, often not exceeding 
half an anna, it lias served to scare away those who used to haunt 
the dispensaries for little or no cause in order to obtain free 
medicine. On the other hand occasional complaints have not been 
wanting against disjiensary d(K*tors’ charging more than the 
prescribed fee,, in spite of a wude-spread public superstition , 
prevalent chiefly in rural areas, that unless something is paid, the 
medicine is not likely to prove very efficacious. 33iat tlie decrease 
in the number of out-patients is due to the imposition of a small 
fee on the well-to-do is borne out by the fact that the in-patients 
at the various medical institutions, from whom no fees were 
charged and all of whom were really ill, increased steadily from 
65,321 in 1931 through 66,557, and 70,909 to 75,511 m 1934. 
The total amount of indoor accommodation for these patients in 
all classes of hospitals increased slightly from 5,808 beds in 1932 
to 5,837 beds in 1934, of which 1,939 were for women and girls. 
During the surgical season (November to January) overcrowding 
occurs in most of the hospitals at district headquarters due to the 
large number of cataract and surgical cases generally requiring 
accommodation. Some relief will be provided by the Darbhanga 
Medical School Hospital which, reconstructed on a new site after 
the earthquake, will have 196 beds against 131 beds in the old 
destroyed hospital. 


The amount provided in the Medical budget in 1934-35 was 
'Is. 26,51 which though a slight increase over the previous year was 
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Btill considerably below the amount provided before the retrenchment 
budget of 1932-33. 


Owing to the social habits of the people and the great dearth 
, of qualified lady doctors, women have often 

• to be satisfied with indirect medical treatment. 
Of the total number of patients treated in the various institutions 
ot the province considerably less than a third are females. There 
can be little question that it is merely the lack of adequate facilities 
for separate medical attention for women that prevent the number 
of female patients from equalling, indeed, with so many complaints 
peculiar to women, exceeding the number of male patients. Yet, 
within the limited resources at the disposal of the local Government 
and with the very limited help forthcoming from the women of 
the province themselves, appreciable progress has been made in 
the important matter of medical aid to women. There was no 
increase in the number of separate hospitals for women, these 
remaining as before the ones at Patna, Gaya, Ranclii, Monghyr, 
Bettiah, Bhagalpur, Hazaribagh and Chakradharpur. In addition 
there were the separate female wards attached to the general 
hospitals. Moreover, in all district hospitals and in most subdivi- 
sional hospitals qualified lady doctors were attached to the staff. 
In the rural areas, however, chiefly owing to financial difficulties, 
the standard of medical aid available to women is much below that 
available to men. 


The Provincial Committee of the Lady Dufferin Fund did its 
best for the relief of suffering womankind within its limited income. 
In 1934 it gave grants totalling Rs. 17,335 for the maintenance of 
lady doctors and nurses at various hospitals. The good work done 
by this Fund has long been recognized by the public and it was a 
matter of general satisfaction when it became known early in 1935 
that His Majesty the King-Emperor had decided to include it among 
the causes to which his Silver Jubilee Fund would be devoted. 


The Bihar and Orissa Maternity and Child Welfare Society 
was another body, which since its inception in 1928 has done much 
for the relief of women in the province. In its Maternity and 
Child Welfare work it had the support of the local Government, 
the Provincial Branch of the Red Cross Society, some of the local 
bodies and the missions which devote a good part of their activity 
to the provision of medical aid for women. There were seven child 
welfare centres in 1934, three in Patna, and one each at Cuttack, 
Monghyr, Balasore and Muzaffarpur. For the endowment of the 
Sifton centre at Patna, Lady Sifton, the President of the Society, 
started a fund which it was hoped would result in the establishment 
76 B%fs 15 
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of the centre on a sound financial basis. In addition to the seven 
welfare centres, there were midwifery centres in Patna, Darbhanga, 
Puri, Sambalpur, Manbhum and Eanchi, while the industrial areas 
of Jharia (as already indicated) and of Jamshedpur also maintained 
centres for child welfare work. The staff at these institutions do 
house visiting in addition to regular attendance at the centres and 
give women suitable advice in ante- and post-natal cases. More 
than 80,000 children attended the centres during the year under 
review, and 306 indigenous inidwives were trained in more hygienic 
methods. The Government Maternity Supervisor at Patna with 
her staff of midwives and the Maternity Supervisor employed at 
Cuttack continued to do useful work. To sum up it may be said 
that, while the pioneer work in the field of maternity and child 
welfare schemes has been successfully launched, this fundamental 
branch of social activity, the importance of which is strikingly 
emphasised by the heavy rate of infant mortality, still commands 
insufficient support either from the local bodies or from the fiublic 
as a whole. 


The general absence of nurses still remained a remarkable 
Nursing feature of medical relief in the province. 

Most of the hospitals in the province 
continued to be without adequate nursing arrangements, and in 
the absence of qualified nurses patients for the most part had to 
rest content with the so-called nursing of the ward attendants. 
It was only at some of the important hospitals at the headquarters 
of districts especially those at Patna, Cuttack, Eanchi, Darbhanga 
and also at Bettiah that some arrangement for the proper nursing 
of patients w^as possible by the employment of a limited number of 
nurses both Indian and Anglo-Indian with some European nurses 
or sisters. The regular examinations held twice a year by the Bihar 
and Orissa Medical Examination Board to examine candidates for 
a diploma in nursing attracted a very limited number of applicants. 
During the triennium, 1932-34, only 19 Anglo-Indian and 13 Indian 
candidates appeared at the examinations. It is evident that until 
a great change comes over the social outlook of the people of the 
province inducing them to regard the profession of nursing with 
some at least of the esteem that since the days of Florence Night- 
ingale attaches to it in western countries, this essential part of 
medical relief for the sick must remain lamentably inadequate. 


The Prince of Wales College at Patna, opened in 1925, secured 
recognition from the Indian Medical Council, 
the supreme medical body in India constituted 
under the Indian Medical Act of 1933. There has been a great 


Madical adueatlon. 
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improvement in tKe teaching of the diseases of the eye, ear, nose, 
and throat, with the addition of new appliances, and the eflSciency 
of this department of the College’s activities is likely to be enhanced 
by the creation of a chair of Ophthalmology. The College itself 
was severely affected by the earthquake, but the damage was 
repaired withifi the year. Of 89 valid applications for admission to 
the college only 37 students were actually admitted. A new feature 
was introduced during the year, namely the physical examination 
of new entrants themselves by a medical board, as past experience 
had shown that several students had broken down in health before 
the completion of their studies. There were 260 students on the 
roll of the College at the end of 1934-35. Tn the course of the 
year 29 students had left having passed the M.B. , B.S. examination, 
2 had left to sjbudy in Europe and 2 had died. The Darbhanga 
Medical School and the Cuttack Medical School continued to show 
progress. A very gratifying characteristic of the medical students 
in the province was their readiness to render voluntary assistance 
to the people in distress. The Patna and Darbhanga students had 
distinguished themselves after the earthquake, while in Cuttack 
the tradition was maintained in face of the severe distress occasioned 
by the cholera epidemic. 

From the European Mental Hospital at Kanke (Ranchi) 

Tit. -Col. O. A. R. Berkeley Hill, i.M.s., 
Mental Hotpitale. i - i ^ ^ i ‘ i 

retired, m October 1934, alter a long associa- 
tion with that institution as Medical Superintendent. He was 
succeeded by Major M. Taylor, t.ai.s. The hospital 

continued to receive European and American mental defectives from 
the provinces, not only of Bihar and Orissa, but also of Bengal, 
the United Provinces, the Punjab, the Central Provinces, Berai» 
Assam and British Baluchistan. The reputation of this hospital is 
world-wide, and the latest methods of treatment and the most 
skilled nursing is afforded to the poorest patients. The hospital 
had accommodation for 218 patients but in the opinion of the new 
Medical Superintendent this could, without loss of efficiency or 
danger of over-crowding, be increased to 296. Actually on an 
average 200 patients were in residence in 1934. The neighbouring 
Indian Mental Hospital at Kanke' (the largest in India) continued 
to have accommodation for 1,014 males and 272 females with 50 
emergency beds for males which were always in demand. There 
was, however, no over-crowding in the female? section. On an 
average 1,287 patients were in residence in 1934. The death rate 
at this institution continued to be the lowest of any mental hospital 
in India although one patient suddenly decided to commit suicide 
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after taking part in a theatrical performance upon which his 
joviality had been conspicuous. As this patient, unlike 82 other 
known potential suicides who had remained safe in spite of repeated 
attempts at self-destruction, had previously betrayed no suicidal 
instincts whatever, the difficulty in dealing with the obscure sudden 
impulses of mental patients was once more forcibly ‘demonstrated. 
The' percentage of cures continued to improve. 

Much thought and care were devoted to the entertainment of 
the inmates of the Mental Hospitals. There were sports and varied 
amusements, bands and gamefs, cinemas and feasts, motor-drives 
and theatricals, shopping expeditions at Eanchi, which were 
immensely enjoyed, and the perusal of journals and magazines 
including the Statesman, the Amrita Bazar Patrika, the Illustrated 
Times of India and the' Searchlight, The vegetable garden at the 
Indian Mental Hospital continued to maintain its high reputation. 
Run entirely by the labour of the inmates, it provided daily 
employment to an average of 250 patients and the total value of 
the produce was estimated at about Es. 25,000. 


The popularity of this institution. 


undulating country 
Itkl Sanatorium. lands, continued to 


situated in the wide, 
-side of the Eanchi up- 
increase, and in spite of 


the extensions added during the year under r^iew which now 
provided for the accommodation of 66 patients altogether, the 
accommodation remained quite inadequate to cope with the detoands 
for admission. Of 158 applicants for admission in 1934 only 64 
could be admitted. In order better to meet these demands on the 
institution a scheme was approved by Government whereby the 
district boards and municipalities of the province were invited to 
make contributions to build wards in the sanatorium grounds to 
be named after the contributing body, persons in whose jurisdiction 
would have prior claim to accommodation. All other expenditure 
whether recurring or non-recurring was to be borne by Government 
who would remain exclusively responsible for the institution, 
including the maintenance of the new buildings. Several local 
bodies responded to the invitation, and the construction of a number 
of additional wards on the basis of this scheme was to be taken in 


hand in the following year. 


This institute at Patna, the only one of its kind in India, also 


Th« Ridium Institute. 


continued to increase’ in popularity. The 
number of patients rose from 654 in 1931 to 


804 in 1934. The slight decrease in 1934 as compared with the 
previous year, when there were 838 patients, was attributed to the 
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earthquake and the alarmiat renorta r>f comnlete destruction that 
kept many persona from other parts of India from comin^r to Patna 
for treatment for some time. Of these cases of cancer 109 became 
clinicallv free from all sis^ns and symptoms of the disease, 26 were 
cured and 293 showed improvement. On the other hand, 25 patients 
died against 18 in 1933 and 13 in 1932. The increase in mortality 
was reported to be due to the sending? up of more advanced cases 
of the disease to Patna, local treatment bein^ possible for the early 
cases in some parts of India where smaller quantities of radium are 
now available. 


The Pasteur Institute. 


The Pasteur Institute at Patna and the anti-rabic centre at 
Cuttack showed an increasing output of work. 
In 1932 the number of persons treated al 
Patna was 4,112 and at Cuttack 366, in 1933 at Patna 4,921 and at 
Cuttack 386 and in 1934 at Patna 5,519 and at Cuttack 391. Of 
these the number of indigent patients in 1934 was 2,955 at Patna 
and 229 at Cuttack. On payment of certain prescribed fee^ vaccine 
was supplied from the Patna Institute on the requisition of Civil 
Surgeons for residents outside Patna, and also for the inoculation 
of domestic animals. With effect from the Ist July 1934 the 
Railway Board, for financial re'nsons, withdrew the concession of 
free third class travel to patients and the extra burden had to be 
borne by the local Government and the local bodies concerned. 
The question of the decentralization of anti-rabic treatment in the 
province by opening suitable centres at certain district headquarters 
was taken up and it was hoped shortly to make pasteur treatment 
of dog-bite cases available at the headquarters of several districts 
throughout the province. 



CHAPTER VII. 


Mamtenance of peacoi Administration of Justice and Jails. 

Tlio year was remarkable for the steady improvement in the 
Th« Pollct relations between the police and the people. 

While (he absence of civil commotion no 
longer necessitated a conflict between political champions, on the 
one hand, and the champions of law and order, on the other, the 
(xrcurrence of natural calamities, such as the earthquake and the 
floods, which put a heavy strain on the police, foremost everywhere 
in rendering assistance, brought home vividly to the people that 
the police were as much their devoted servants as any other 
organization or class of public, servants. In the sphere of crime also 
there was increasing co-operation on the part of the people and 
many instances, especially in dacoity cases, occurred, where prompt 
assislance rendered hy members of the public resulted in the 
apprehension or the detection of criminals. 

delations with the authorities of Nepal and the Orissa States 
continued to be cordial and the police of those territories assisted 
the police of the piovinc e whenever occasion demanded. 

Several policemen sustained injuries in the course of their duties 
during the year, from officers and constables injured while con- 
trolling riotous mobs to a constable in Ranchi who intervened in a 
quarrel and was bitten by a man. A sum of over Rs. 29,000 was 
spent in rewards to 4,807 officers and men, while 1,605 members 
of the public were rewarded in the aggregate almost Rs. 9,000. 
Twenty- two policemen of all ranks were honoured with decorations 
and titles conferred by His Majesty or by His Rxcellency the 
Viceroy. During the year 155 criminal charges were made against 
members of the police force, out of which, by the end of the year 
66 were dismissed, 28 ended in conviction and 10 in acquittal. In 
addition there were 20 prosecutions under the Police Act for 
breaches of discipline of which 18 ended in conviction. 

The total expenditure on the police force in 1934-35 was almost 
J»s. 84 lakhs. Projects amounting to over Rs. 6 lakhs were held 
uj) owing to financial stringency. Owing to the increasing import- 
ance of the Jamshedpur area the temporary post of Additional 
Superintendent of Police for the Dhalbhnm subdivision of the 
Singbbhum district was made permanent and in consequence a 
post of Superintendent and a feeder appointment of an Assistant 
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Superintendent was added to the cadre of the Indian Police in tHe 
province with effect from the 1st May 1934. The temporary post 
of an Additional Deputy Superintendent for the Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department was likewise made permanent, with effect from 
the 1st Marcji 1934, and 10 constables and 4 assistants were added 
to the Special Branch. On the other hand, four police-stations 
in the district of Hazaribagh, namely, Tandwa, Barakatha, Gidhaur, 
and I<awalong w*ere abolished and their respective areas added to 
the police-stations of Barkagaon, Barhi, Itkhori and Semaria. The 
previous abolition of two police-stations in Patna as a measure of 
retrenchment was followed by an increase in crime and the question 
of th(Mr restoration was examined. 

The Military Police had a fairly quiet year but a detachment 
of the Bhagalpur Company had to be deputed for the Moharram 
to Purnea where communal relations were very bitter and a detach- 
ment of the Gurkha Military Police had to be sent to Giridih in 
conned ion with the East Indian Eailway Colliery strike. 

The services of the police were occasionally requisitioned on 
payment by piivate bodies or individuals. Thus 80 constables were 
supplied to the temple authorities for maintaining order during the 
festivals at Puri and Bhubaneshwar. 

Therp was some improvement in the education of constables. 
The majo]ity among them can now read and write in their own 
language and many are also able to read and write English numbers 
and characters. Of 536 new men recruited during the year 21 or 
about 4 per cent only were illiterate. On the other hand, there 
does not appear to have been any Master of Arts among the 
constables, as in a neighbouring province. Training in first-aid, 
however, was given and of 501 men so trained at the Constables’ 
Training School 402 qualified. 

Although there was no great improvement as a whole in the 
standard of the rural police, instances, where the human material 
was good, of smart and even heroic action were not wanting. Thus 
in Daibhanga a chawkidar arrested on suspicion the informant of a 
murder whom later investigation confirmed as the murderer; in the 
Santal Parganas a chan^kidar tracked a thief by his foot-prints, 
arrested him and recovered stolen property from his possession, 
while in Manbhum, in an attempt to arrest dacoits single-handed, 
a chairkidar valiantly met his death. Eewards amounting to 
almost Es. 63,000 were distributed among the rural police, while 
almost a third of the rural police force received punishments. The 
number of chawkidars dismissed during the year was 879. 
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There was happily an almost entire absence of terrorist crimes 

diiriner the period under review, the onlv ont- 

Revolutlonary activity. , , # .m . x * x* x 

raire beiner a futile attempt to intimidate a 

police-officer by placincr near his quarters a crude bomb which 
iniured an innocent child who hapnened to come across it. The 
almost complete absence of overt terrorist activity was due to the 
cessation of political excitement, to the mowing public dislike of 
terrorist methods that had not recoiled from making even 
Mr. (4andhi a target, and to the effective though sparing use of the 
Bihir and Orissa Public Safety Act. Internment orders under the 
Act were passed against six persons, and externment orders against 
five. One terrorist, who had been sentenced to seven years’ rigorous 
imprisonment for attempting to assassinate a Special Branch Police 
Officer at Madhubani had his sentence, on appeal, enhanced by the 
High Court to transportation for life. 

The decrease in crime that had set in after the collapse of the 

civil disobedience movement in 1932 was 

maintained during the year under review, 
although except in the case of thefts the low level of 1929 had not 
been i*eached. The number of reported true cases of theft strangely 
enough was less even in the worst years of civil disobedience than 
in 1929 or even in 1934 when it rose to 12,047 against 11,697 in the 
previous year, and 12,638 in 1929. The accompanying diagrams 
will show at a glance the statistical position of some important 
heads of crime in the province in the previous decade. True 
cognizable crime decreased again from 49,637 in 1933 to 46,738 in 
1934, thus falling below the figure for any year in the previous 
ten years with the exception of 1929. There was a further slight 
decrease in true cases of burglary (15,208 against 15,573) and 
dacoity (354 against 366) a very slight increase in murder (288 
against 286) an appreciable increase in theft detailed above and a 
sharp decline in true riot cases (681 against 827). In view of the 
fact that the population in the province has been steadily increasing 
tlie crime ])osition of cognizable cases was even more favourable 
than a mere comparison of the absolute crime figures indicates. 
On th.e other hand, there was an increase in non-cognizable crime. 
This clas.s of crime increased from 67,905 in 1933 to 72,926 which 
was well above the average of 71 ,732 for the quinquennium 1928-32. 
The increase in the number of recorded non-cognizable offences, 
does not necessarily furnish cause for alarm, and may even be a 
tribute to more stringent action on the part of the police against the 
class of respectable offender represented by the meandering motorist 
QX the persistent processipnist. 
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Th(? valne of oronerty stoVn dnnnfir the year was, of course 
very roT»nhiv, es^irunte^^ nt a little over "Rs. 15 lakhs a^fainst over 
Rs. 18 lakhs in 1088 : while «?tolpn property recovered was similarly 
esHmaterl cat over a lakh and a half of rupees in 1984 a^rainst a little 
lesrj th.t.n thatijmount in the previous year. In 424 or 2.7 per cent 
case?j of burglary investiiration was refused by the police, while for 
theft the number was 1.220 and the percentage almost 11. In 
only 132 cases was enquiry ordered by the court after police refusal 
to investigate, and of these the number of cases ending in conviction 
was six. 


Although there was a satisfactory reduction in the number of 
riots, serious collisions of opposing sections 
of the populace or resulting from defiance of 
the law were not wanting. In the chapter on general events some 
account has already been given of the more important of these 
incidents. It will, therefore, be enough to mention here a communal 
riot of the 2nd April 1984 over the slaughter of buffaloes in the 
Bikrani police-station of the Patna district resulting in the death of 
8 Moslems and tlie subsequent transportation for life of 22 Hindus, 
a riot in Puri where the police trying to stop a clash were attacked 
by a mob of a few hundreds, and an excise raid in Ranchi in which 
sonr^e of the policemen engaged were assaulted and confined by 
villagers 


Cases of detected note forgery fell to 29, the lowest figure for a 
decade. Unfortunately, however, there were 
no convictions to deter this class of offender. 
On the other hand, of 22 true cases of 
coining, 18 ended in conviction. 


Offences against 
currency. 


Of the 288 true cases of murder reported, 127 cases against 
279 persons were tried, of which 57 (45 per 
Murder. involving 89 persons 

(32 per cent of those charged) ended in conviction. Ranchi district 
with its somewhat irrepressible aboriginal population continued to 
he the most murderous. Belief in witch-craft, widely prevalent, 
chiefly among the aboriginal classes, was the cause of 14 murders; 
gain of 82, while one was a human sacrifice. The aberrations of 
love were responsible for at least a quarter of the 288 tragedies. 
Some of the more remarkable cases of murder may be individually 
mentioned. In the Santal Parganas a police informer was killed 
by the member of a dacoit gang, four of whom were eventually 
hanged. In Purnea a wife administered arsenic to her husband, 
while in Puri a father threw his 14 months’ old child into boiling 
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water. In Sambalpur a villager sacrificed a child to his household 
deity in the belief that he would find hidden treasure. He was 
sentenced to death. In Eanchi professional jealousy led a village 
quack to murder a rival, who had successfully treated a patient whom 
he himself had failed to cure. In Jamshedpur the manager of 
a liquor shop was murdered by a dismissed employee and a Moslem 
pound-keeper killed by a Hindu who accused him of starving the 
impounded cattle. In the same place a burglar on detection killed 
one of the inmates of the house, while a similar motive caused a 
gang of burglars to murder their victim in Patna. Human passions 
were exhibited in their most sordid aspect in Purnea and Sambalpur, 
where in two cases several miscreants crowned repeated rape with 
murder. ^Phere were 163 true cases of culpable homicide not 
amounting to murder. This was ten less than in the previous year. 

The improvement in the dacoity position was very gratifying 

Dacoity chiefly to the activities of the 

special dacoity force in Rhagalpur and Purnea 
and the successful prosecution of gang cases in Hazaribagh and 
Dhanbad. The number of true cases of dacoity during the year 
wliich totalled 354 compared very favourably with the triennial 
average of 478, and although there was reason to believe that cases 
of dacoity had not been as freely i-eported ii;; Saran as in other 
districts, any suppression in Saran cannot materially liave affected 
the dacoity position for the province as a whole. The percentage 
of dacoity cases brought to trial fell from 38.5 to 35 and that of 
successful prosecutions from 73 to GJ. Tlie percentage, however, 
of persons charged with the offence who were convicted remained 
unchanged at 55. 

A gratifying feature was the increasing resistance of the people 
to dacoits. Although almost in every case the dacoits armed them- 
selves with deadly weapons, indeed in seven instances they were 
armed with guns, villagers offered resistance in 36 cases. In 
Champaran, Saran, Gaya and Manbhum the resistance of the 
villagers resulted in the death of one of the dacoits in each of 
these districts. In the Santal Parganas the capture of a w^ounded 
dacoit led to the disclosure of a large gang under the leadership 
of a landholder of Bengal, while the capture by villagers of several 
dacoits in Gaya led to the exposure of another gang respouvsible 
for many dacoities in the Patna and (Taya districts. 

There w^ere numerous cases of smart and courageous action 
by the police, including the rural police, in tackling dacoits. In 
addition to the heroic chawkidar of Manbhum already mentioned, 
a chawkidar in Champaran was fatally speared while resisting 



dacoits, while a chawkidar in Saran was wounded. In Saran and 
Champaran the police acting on infoijn:iatiou surprised gangs of 
dacoits in the act of committing dacoity. In one case in Saran 
four men were captured and in another case seven, while in 
Champaran the police party led by the Superintendent of Police 
opened fire on the dacoits and captured six miscreants, one of whom 
succumbed to his wounds. In Darbhanga also the police captured 
a dacoit on the spot and another the next morning. The dacoits 
operating in the province often added guile to violence. In a Gaya 
case tha culprits, in the guise of Excise Officers, effected their 
entrance into a house on the pretext of seaidiing for illicit liquor, 
and in a Patna case a gang entered the shop of a cloth merchant, 
posing as customers, and ended up by strangling their unfortunate 
victim. 

The number of true cases of robbery rose from 168 to 207. 

_ ^ ^ . The increase occurred chiefly in the Patna 

Robbery and burglary. • rni i j j >10 t 

Division. These cases included 43 cases of 

highway robbery and one mail robbery. Fifty per cent of the 
cases reported were brought to trial and of this number 81 per cent 
including the instance of mail robbery, ended in conviction 
against the same percentage in 1933. The fall in the number of 
burglary cases to 15,208 the lowest figure lecorded since 1929 is 
attributed to better detection, successful bad livelihood cases against 
suspected criminals and more effective surveillance. Public 
resentment at crimes against property was typified by a Muzaflarpur 
case where a burglar was beaten to death by indignant villagers. 
The incidence of burglary per ten thousand of the population was 
four. Owing to the peculiar difficulties that operate against detec- 
tion in burglary cases only 8.6 per cent of the number of burglary 
cases reported could be sent up for tiial. These resulted in the 
conviction of 1,589 burglars. In three cases of Singhblium district, 
footprints helped to secure conviction. 

I 

The slight increase in the number of ordinary theft cases, 

excluding cattle theft, bringing the total to 

11,525 was due chiefly to appreciable increases 
in Purnea, Champaran, Cuttack and Balasore,, attributable partly 
to natural calamities and economic distress, particularly in the 
Orissa districts which had been devastated by serious floods in the 
previous year. Of the cases of ordinary theft 3,378 or between 
a quarter and a third were brought to trial involving 10,477 persons. 
Of the cases brought to trial 93.4 per cent ended in conviction 
against 91.5 per cent in the previous year. On the other hand, 
the percentage of persons convicted fell from 49.2 per cent in 
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1933 to 47.2 per cent. In six cases revolvers or pistols were stolen. 
There were 522 cases of xjattle theft. Of these 334 cases were 
brought to trial, 93 per cent of which ended in conviction. The 
* Panha ’ system of holding cattle to ransom is still prevalent 
chiefly in Shahabad and Charnparan. In Champaran one such 
case ended in conviction. 

There were 271 true cases of arson oi which 47 were brought 

Other Crimes ended in conviction. True 

cases of mischief to animals numbered 152, 
of which 69 were sent uj) for trial and 49 ended in the conviction 
of 75 persons. There were two instances of cattle poisoning and 
15 reported cases of the inhuman practice of flaying goats alive. 
The backwardness of public opinion in this matter is illustrated 
by the fact that of these 15 cases only one could he brought to 
trial and conviction. 


I'here were reported 629 true cases of cheating. A favourite 
method adopted by swindlers was the bogus agent. Jn Champaran 
several swindles were prepetrated by two persons posing as the 
agents of the Chairman of tlie District Board, while in Bhagalpur 
a notorious criminal attempted to obtain money from the Earth- 
quake Belief Fund by altering an order of the District Magistrate. 
An amusing case, by no means unique in a land where women 
go heavily covered if not actually veiled, occurred in Saran where 
an old widower, having at midnight purchased what he had hoped 
was a charming bride, discovered her in the light of morning to 
be a boy. 

On the railways true cognizable cases decreased from 1,999 to 

The Railways 1,753. On the other hand the number of 

deaths due to railway accidents increased 
from 421 to 456. Tiiere were 52 cases of obstruction. These 
included a number of cases of cutting of railway embankments by 
flood-stricken villagers. There was only one serious attempt at 
derailment. This occurred on the East Indian Main Line just 
west of Buxar. 


There were 1,487 cases of suicide against 1,441 in 1933. On 
the railway lines 103 cases of suicide occurred. 
Fatalities. suicides 473 only were men while 

1,014 were women and children. The climate of Orissa apparently 
had a baneful effect on the human mind, for almost half the total 
number of suicides in the province occurred in the three coastal 
districts of Cuttack, Balasore and Puri, Cuttack alone being res- 
ponsible for 464 tragedies. There were 21,612 deaths reported as 
accidents of which 30 were later proved to be murders. In 5,923 
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cases the victims were drowned in wells, so that wells in India 
would seem to be almost as dangerous as motor ears in England. 
Action under the law to have the wells fenced was taken in 3 ,068 
cases. Snake bite was responsible for 5,866 fatalities and wild 
beasts for 488. 

The number of maliciously false cases instituted by various 

False cases persons rose from 1,393 to 1,478. The pro- 

secution of the false complainant was ordered 
in only 389 cases, of which 154 ended in conviction. In the districts 
of Purnea, Shahabad and Monghyr, where false cases were parti- 
cularly numerous, the percentage of convictions was most 
disappointing being 5.2, 3.1 and 3.3, respectively. Tt is significant 
that in those districts where false complainants were more success- 
fully brought to book the number of maliciously false cases was 
fewer. 


There were 909 absconders from justice on the Jst January 
1935 against 938 a year before. Most of 
these cases occurred in the border districts. 
In the matter of the arrest of absconders Manbhurn and Champaran 
showed good results, while Puri and Ranchi were disappointing. 

On the 1st January 1935 there were 20,407 persons on the 
police surveillance list. Of these 3,393 were 
Surveillance. 1,718 were untraccd, and 15,296 or 

an average of some 29 persons per police-station were under actual 
surveillance. The system of deputing constables regularly to 
familiarize themselves with the features of bad characters in the 


jurisdiction of their own and neighbouring police-stations continued 
to show good results, 29 arrests being due dii'ectly to the recogni- 
tion of bad characters by constables. There was a slight decrease 
in the number of arrests by picketting parties from 589 to 562. 
Of the persons arrested 412 were convicted and 25 remained under 
trial at the close of the year. Almost three thousand ofi&cers and 
men of the police force were employed on town patrol duty. 
There was, however, a slight increase in the number of burglaries 
committed in towns. 477 persons were rounded up by town 
patrols, of whom 261 were convicted. The work of the town 
patrols was somewhat hampered by the inadequacy of the street 
lighting in the towns, for although the number of street lamps 
was reported to be 973 more than in the previous year, the 
aggregate for all the towns of the province was only 17,300. In 
addition to the regular patrols on the Nepal frontier, the rural 
police and constables patrolled important roads in most of the 
districts in the province. 
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I'he number of history sheets of criminals maintained by the 

crlmintl {Investigation T^^^elligence Bureau declined from 4,510 to 
Department. 4,376. On the Ist January 1935 there were 
6,809 registered members of the criminal 
tribes against 5,996. Tlie increase was due to the addition of 
some furtlier gangs and communities to the list of criminal tribes. 
On the other hand, the names of 645 members were removed from 
the register. The number of registered members convicted was 
292 under the Criminal Tribes Act and 148 under the Penal or 
Criminal Procedure Code. The working of the Criminal Tribes 
Act was investigated by Inspectors of the department in a number 
of districts. 

The number of questioned documents received for examination 
declined from 107 to 89. The photographic section recorded the 
photographs of 244 prisoners, 474 manuscripts and 1,576 finger 
prints, in addition to otlier miscellaneous work. The Finger 
Print Bureau examined 5,320 slips and 1,041 malefactors were 
identified. Over 8,000 new slips were placed on record, while 
over 1,400 were eliminated raising the total on record to 204,229. 
Experts from the Finger Print Bureau gave evidence in 431 cases 
including 393 private cases and furnished opinions in 1,348 cases 
including 1 ,293 private cases. The fees received amounted to 
almost Bs. 29,000 which was well over the approximate annual 
cost of the Bureau, namely Bs. 26,000. 


The motor tax, leviable on all motor vehicles registered in 

Motor vehicles province, was assessed on 7,747 vehicles 

agaiiLst 7,369 in the previous year. There 
was a similar increase in the number of vehicles licensed to ply 
for hire which rose from 1,389 to 1,451. There was unfortunately 
also an increase in the number of deaths caused in motor accidents, 
83 persons succumbing against 48 in the previous year. The 
number may seem insignificant in a province with a population of 
some 38 millions, but, looked at in another way, the mortality 
caused by motor vehicles in the province is, in proportion to the 
number of motor vehicles, the highest in India, and worse even 
than in England. 


Criminal Uuttice. 


For the trial of sessions cases in the province the staff 
continued to consist of twelve Sessions 
Judges and three peripatetic Additional 
Sessions Judges. In addition temporary Additional Sessions 
Judges were also employed to dispose of accumulated work. Other 
offences were tried by Assistant Sessions Judges and a magisterial 
staff which on the 1st January 1935 consisted of 356 stipendiary 
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and 148 honorary magistrates, a decrease of eight and an increase 
of seren respectively against tlie previous year’s number. The 
maximum number, of twelve Assistant Sessions Judges continued 
to be employed. It must, of course, be remembered that Sessions, 
Additional Sessions and Assistant Sessions Judges devoted only 
part of their fime to criminal justice dispensing civil justice during 
the remainder. 

During the year 103,504 criminal offences were reported against 
101,075 in the previous year. Of the 103,504 offences 61,858 were 
offences under the Indian Penal Code, wliile the remainder were 
offences under special and local laws. The highest increase 
occurred in the districts of Oaya, Singhbhum and Puri. In Gaya 
the increase was mainly due to more prosecutions under the 
Municipal Act, In Singhbhum the increase is partly attributed 
to the failure of tlie paddy crop resulting in a stimulus to petty 
thefts, wliile on the conti’ary good crops with more ready money 
for petty litigation arc one of the reasons given for the increase 
in Puri. The largest decrease in the number of reported offences 
occurred in Hazaribagh where petty complaints were briskly 
dismissed and in Muzaffarpur where the people were said to be 
too preoccupied after the earthquake to quarrel as freely as usual. 
Dismissed complaints and false cases together constituted, as in 
the previous year, over 18 per cent of the total number of cases 
reported. 


The number of cases disposed of by Magistrates was 71,268 

or slightly more than in the previous year. 

Magisterial Courts. mi /• i i i- 

The continued increase in the number ot 

cases tried by Magistrates specially empowered under section 30 
of the Criminal Procedure Code from 142 in 1931 through 201 and 
242 to 265 in 1934 afforded considerable relief to Sessions and 


Assistant Sessions Judges employed in non-regulated districts, 
thus enabling them to deal with other important work that was in 
danger of being crowded out. 

Of the cases disposed of during the year by Magistrates, SOI 
were comnlittals or references to the Court of Sessions, and the 
remainder were finally tried by Magistrates. In these magisterial 
trials 123,930 persons were accused against 124,584 in the previous 
year. Of the number accused 48.1 per cent were convicted against 
49.7 per cent in the previous year. The remainder, namely, 51.9 
per cent were acquitted or discharged. Of the 64,365 persons 
acquitted or discharged the cases of well over half were compro- 
mised, withdrawn by the complainant or dismissed for default of 
prosecution. Darbhanga district showed the largest number of 
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cases of this class. If the acquittals and discharges in the above 
classes of cases be excluded the percentage of conviction in cases 
actually decided on the merits becomes 66.8 pei* cent. Of the 
persons tried for offences under tlie Indian Penal Code 25,530 or 
almost a third were convicted while 52,942 or 67.5 per cent were 
acquitted or discharged. If the cases of 27,849 persons which 
were compounded, withdrawn or dismissed for default, be 
excluded, then the percentage of convictions of cases decided on 
the merits was 50.4 per cent against 49.8 per cent in the previous 
year. Of the persons convicted 2,109 persons were sentenced 
after a summary trial. Fewer sentences were awarded during the 
3'ear. Those sentenced to rigorous imprisonment, excluding 646 
persons imprisoned in default of furnishing security for good 
behaviour, numbered 11,927 against 16,687 in the previous year. 
The number sentenced to simple imprisonment was 525 against 
626. In addition 46,551 persons were sentenced to fines aggregat- 
ing over rupees five lakhs and three quailers, against about 
Rs. 7 lakhs in the previous year. Of this, only a little over 
rupees three and a half lakh against just over rupees four lakhs in 
the previous year were realized. The economic depression was 
undoubtedly responsible for the lieavy balances that remained un- 
realized. Out of the fines realized a total sura of Rs. 55,183 was 
paid as compensation to the injured complainants. The number ol 
persons (males only) sentenced to whipping was 152 (ton of whom 
had to suffer other punishment as well). The number of persons 
awarded whipping was 214 in the previous year. Courts are naturally 
reluctant to impose sentences of whipping except for very special 
reasons. Terms of solitary confinement were awarded to 9 persons 
sentenced to rigorous imprisonment againvst 6 in the previous year, 
while sixteen youthful offenders against 11 were sentenced to 
detention in the Reformatory School at Hazaribagh. False com- 
plainants had to pay compensation under section 250 of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure to the accused persons they harassed in 184 
cases against 238 in the previous year. In the opinion of the 
High Court insufficient use was made of this salutary provision 
of the law. Suits for maintenance against husbands or natural 
fathers were brought in respect of 474 men, and 113 of them were 
ordered to give maintenance. 

There was a continued decline in the number of witnesses 
examined in the magisterial courts. The number fell from 208,230 
in 1932 through 204,663 to 197,297. Witnesses summoned but 
discharged without examination numbered 59,750 or almost a 
quarter of those in attendance. Although ^there was a decrease in 
the number of witnesses in attendance the amount paid by the 
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courts to witnesses for expenses rose from 'Es. 1,27 to 'Es.1,89. Of 
the witnesses in attendance 63.4 per cent wore discharged on the 
first day, 29.2 per cent on the second day, 0.4 per cent on tlic 
third day and one per cent after <he third day. The High Court 
observed with ^regret that, its repeated comments regarding tlie 
number of witnesses detained after tlie second or third day had 
remained infriictuous — (tlie percentage detained after the second 
day in 1933 was somewliat less at 0.5). 


The number of cases tiled in the Courts of Sessions was 745, 


Courts of Sessions. 


a further decline of 51 against the previous 
year. Tn Purnea district, however, a larger 


number of cases were committed to the Court of Sessions than in 


the previous 20 yeai-s, while in Patna and Saran there was a 
similar increase, due in Patna to the large number of references 


made to the Sessions Judge, and in Saran to the increase in 


da(5oity, perjury and forgery. Of the 745 cases, 434 were tried 
by Sessions or Additional Sessions Judges and 311 by Assistant 
Sessions Judges. 34ie cases of 2,185 persons were decided in the 


course of the year. Of the persons tried 1,326 persons were 
convicted, 1,020 acijuittcd or discharged, while the cases of 139 
persons were referred to the High Court either because of disagree- 
ment between judge and jury, or for the confirmation of the 
death sentence. Of the punishments inflicted on those convicted 
by Courts of Sessions, 58 were sentences of death against 07 in the 
previous year, 85 of transportation for life against 114 and ten of 
whipping in addition to other punishment. The; remainder were 
sentences of rigorous imprisonment or transportation for a term 
of years, or fine. There was one sentence of simple imiirison- 
ment, and 24 sentences of solitary confinement. The fines 
imposed, almost in all cases in addition to other punishment, 
totalled Ps. 22,395 of which only a sum of Ps. 5,478 was realized. 
This was, however, better than the previous year s figures when 
out of a total sum of Ps. 58,001 imposed only Ps. 4,050 could be 
realized. Of the fines realized in 1934 a sum of Ps. 1,205 was 
awarded as com[)ensation to complainants. Opinion was divided 
regarding the experiment introduced in Purnea district of 
sentencing persons convicted of dacoity to whipping in conjunc- 
tion with short terms of imprisonment inste.ad of to long terms of 
imprisonment. While the Sessions Judge reported against the 
continuance of the experiment, the executive officers were of the 
view that sufficient time had not yet elapsed to guage its effect. 


There was no modification in the system of trial by jury, which 
continued to prevail in ten districts for 
jury trials. various offences. The number of persons 

tried by jury was 826 , and the verdict of the jury was accepted by 
76 Rev. ^ 
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the Judge in respect of 738 persons. The cases of the remaining 
88 were referred to the High Court by the emphatically dissentient 
Judge. There is a divergence of opinion regarding the success 
of the jury system in the province. A view widely shared was 
expressed by an experienced Sessions Judge who wrote “ In the 
majority of cases, however, the jurymen do not follow evidence and 
betray a lamentable lack of perception. Generally their verdict is 
perverse and sometimes inconsistent also. The result of the jury 
trials in this district is far from satisfactory.” The district in 
question passes for the most enlightened in the province. A better 
indication of the number of times the presiding Judge really 
disagreed with the opinion of the class of persons who sit as jurors 
is provided by the statistics regarding cases tried with the aid of 
assessors (the same persons may sit as jurors or as assessors accord- 
ing to the offence which is being tried). In jury trials, 
the majority verdict of the jury is binding on the Judge, 
unless he is clearly of opinion that the interests of justice demand 
(Vom him the expression of a dissentient view followed by a 
reterence to tlie lligli Court, which then decides between judge 
and jury. In trials with the aid of assessors, the verdict of the 
assessors, even if unanimous, is not binding on the Judge, who 
is c.ompletely fiee to deal with the accused, as he considers just. 
In the cases of 1,159 persons tried with the aid of assessors the 
Judge agreed with the opinion of the assessors in the cases of 
759. In the cases of 487 persons he dilfered from the opinion of 
one or more but not from the opinion of all, and in the cases of 213 
persons ho ditl'ered from their unanimous opinion. The figures for 
the previous year show much the same propoition. 


()1 .1 0,9 It) witnesses in attendance before the Sessions Courts 

12,322 were oxamiried and the remainder 

Witnesses. t , -.i rr.. 

discliarged witliout examination. The 

number of witnesses discharged on the first day was 10,635, or 66.7 
per cent of the total number in attendance, 3,309 or 20.8 per cent 
on the second day, 1,175 or 7.3 per cent in the third day and 827 
or 5.2 per cent after the third day. This was some improvement 
over the previous year’s figures. The amount paid to Sessions 
Court witnesses for expenses was Ks. 38,784 as compared with 
Es. 37,528 in the previous years. The number of witnesses, how- 
ever, in 1033 was greater, being 16,849. 


The High Court decided 374 criminal appeals in the course 
Appeals year. Twelve of the 356 appeals 

preferred were by the Local Government 
against orders of acquittal. Out of the 374 appeals decided the orders 
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of tlie lower courts were upheld in 267 cases, reversed in 42 and 
modified in 55. In 4 cases a fresh trial was ordered and in 
0 cases the sentence was enhanced. Of the persons convicted in 
these 374 cases the appeals of 479 were summarily dismissed ; in 
admitted appeals the sentences on 281 appellants were confirmed, 
on 63 reduced or altered, on 139 annulled and on 16 enhanced. 
In respect of 16 appellants a new trial was ordered. The percentage 
of appellants who were entirely unsuccessful before the High 
Court was 78.1 against 79.5 in the previous year. The courts of 
Sessions decided 2,908 appeals against 3,332 in 1933. Of the 5,577 
appellants concerned in the 2,908 appeals, 3,375 or 60.5 per 
cent were completely unsuccessful. The appeals of 1,392 or 25 per 
cent were summarily dismissed; 898 persons obtained a reduction 
or alteration of sentence while 1,210 were acquitted. In the cases 
of 93 a fresh trial was ordered while the case of one was referred 
to the High Court. In liie Courts of Magistrates 2,225 appeals 
were decided from the judgment of magistrates of lesser powers. 
These appeals were with respect to 5,231 persons. The appeals 
of 973 or 18.6 per cent were summarily rejected, the sentences on 
2,031 of the remainder were also confirmed, so that 3,004 appel- 
lants or 57.4 per cent were wholly unsuccessful. Of the more 
fortunate appellants 770 obtained a modification of their sentences 
while 1,381 or 26.4 per cent were acquitted. In the cases of 75 
a fresh trial was ordered and the case of one was referred to the 
High Court, 

The cases of 60 persons under sentence of death which had 
been referred by Sessions Judges for con- 
Death sentences. fi^mation were decided by the High Court 

during the year. The death sentence on 32 persons was confirmed, 
in the case of five persons it was commuted to transportation for 
life; of 2 persons to sentences of 10 years, of one to 7 years, one 
to 5 years and four to 4 years, while 15 were acquitted. 

In exercise of its powers of criminal revision, the High Court 
passed orders in 660 cases. In 401 cases the 
Misoellaneous^ applica- applications were summarily rejected while 

notice was issued in 259 or 39.2 per cent of 
the cases. Of these notices 105 were finally discharged 
resulting in the confirmation of the orders of the Lower 
Courts; 54 were made absolute in their entirety, resulting in the 
reversal of the Lower Courts’ orders; in 81 cases the orders were 
modified; in 18 cases a new trial or further enquiry was ordered 
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while in one case the sentence was enhanced. Of thirty-six 
applications for triuisfer of cases from one court to another which 
the High Court decided 12 were summarily rejected, 12 rejected 
after iiolicc' and 12 allowed. 

'^riie Sessions ( oiuls exerdsig their powers of revision disposed 
of cases of *2,7^3 persons including both aggrieved accused persons 
and (uanplainants. 1die applications of 1,784 persons were rejected 
and as regards l,(M4 otluas the orders of the lower courts were 
confirmed ; in tlie cases of three persons they were reversed ; of 
721 persons fresh trials or further enquiries were ordered; of 161 
persons references were made to the High C>ourt, while the proceed- 
ings in respect of 20 persons were qnaslied. The cases of 1,941 
persons came for revision before District Magistrates. The appli- 
cations of 637 W(‘]-e /*ejected, while in the case of 651 more the 
original order was upheld. Sentences were reduced or orders 
otherwise modified in the cases of 21 persons and reversed in the 
cases of 136 persons. In 138 cases a, new trial or further 
enquiry was directed ; the proceedings against 333 persons were 
quashed, while the cases of 25 persons were referred to the High 
Court. 


Some interesting pro[)osals for amendments in the criminal 

law were recommemh'd to the High ('ourt. 

Proposals for legislation. . . i ^ i i j 

It was suggested hy a Sessions Judge that in 

01 del’ to av’oid the commitment to the (x)nrt of Sesisons of a 
certain class of cases in which allegations, often false, of arson 
of a trifling nature are made, offences under section 436 of the 
Indian J’enal Code should be made triable also by a Magistrate 
of tlie first class. With tlic same end in view it was suggested 
that the Sessions Courts should be given ])ower to refer back 
a case for trial to a Magistrate who may have committed it for 
trial to the Court of Sessions without suflieieut cause. 


Panchayat courts. 


The number of panchayat courts declined from 118 in 1933 
to 117. Of these 94 were in the district of 
Miizaffarpiir and they disposed of 2,063 
cases. The other districts which had panchayat courts were 
Saran (8), Darbhanga (6), Patna (3), Gaya (3), Purnea (2) and 
Phagal[)ur (1). The opinion of District Magistrates regarding 
the utility of these courts varied, but it would seem that at least 
in the MuzalTarjiur district they alTorded ap))reciable relief to the 
Magistracy by disposing of a number of petty disputes that might 
otherwise have gone to swell the criminal work of the regular 
courts. 
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Complaints by courts. 


l)iHing the year 7G7 prof^ecii lions were lannclied on the 
con I plaints ot‘ courts. In 101 cases convic- 
tions ensued while in ‘Jll, acquittals; 7 cases 
were withdrawn while tl)e rest jeniained pending at the close of 
the year. dUie large niiniber of acquittals may he set down 
partly to tlie ease witli which witnesses ai’e gained over in such 
cases, partly to a certain absence of drive behind the prosecution — 
not unnatural in the circumstances — tliough there was some 
impi'ovement in this respect during the year consequent on the 
Tligli Court (‘irculai- of May IDdd — and, partly, as reported from 
one district, inadequate examination of the evidence by the 
complaining court. 


The High Court. 


The Idon’ble Mr. Justice Kulwant Sahay retired from the 
Bench fi-om tlie ‘2*2nd Janiuiry lOJl and was 
succeeded by the Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
S. P. Vanna, Bar.-at-law. The Mon’ble Mr. Justice J. A. 
Saunders, i.e.s., and the Hon’blc Mr. Justice T. I7uby, i.o.s., 
acted in leave vacancies credited by the absence on leave of the 
Hon’ble Sii* Stewart Macpliersoii, c.i.K., i.c.s., and the Hon’l)le 
Mr. Justice F. (!. Powland, i.c.s., held the temporary appoint- 
ment of Additional Judge from the 2Gth October 1931 to the end 
of the year. 


The permanent civil judicial staff subordinate to the High 
Court consisted of 15 District liidges, 
Civil Justice. 8ubordinat(‘ Judges, and 90 Munsifs. 

Temporary appointments of Additional Judges wau’e also made. 

The nund)er of original civil suits instituted in tiu' pr()vince 
continue<l to increase^ reaching a total of 225,332 in 1931, a figure 
liigher than in any pianious year. Df this luimlaM’ 52,7S9 suits 
were for money or movalde property, 157,321 were rent -suits and 
15,222 W('r(* title and other iniscellaiu'ous suits, llic vaJiu* of tli(‘, 
suits instituted atnountcal to rup(^(\s ri\<» afid three <[uart('r crores, 
an increase of Rs. 81 lakhs as compared with the I9M3 figures. 
The grt'at: ?‘ise in the numbiu’ of suits was entirely due to the 
increase in rent-suits for muho’ lioth title and money suits there 
was a decline. Rent-suits increased from 121, 92G in 1932 through 
149,03G in 1933 to the peak tiguro of the year. There (!an he 
little doubt that both the increase in rent-suits and tIu' dec'line in 
title suits which fell from 19,355 in 193,0 to 15,222 in 1931 w^ere 
due to the same cause, namely lack of monej due to the economic 
depression. It must be remembered that the above figures of 
rent-suits do not include the figures for the Cuttack, Chota 
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Nagpur and the major portion of the Manbhiim-Sambalpur 
judgeships where rent-suits are instituted not in the Civil Courts 
but in the Ilevenue Courts. On the otlier hand a saving grace 
was that over two-thirds of tlie rent-suits were for amounts not 
exceeding Rs. 50 wliile in one quarter the amounts did not exceed 
Rs. 10. 

Title suits though relatively few represented in value 60.6 
per cent of the litigation in the province. Of the total number 
of suits classed as title suits, 44.4 per cent were for immovable 
property ; 39.6 per cent were mortgage suits ; 1.2 per cent were 
for specific relief ; and the remaining 14.8 per cent were for 
miscellaneous reliefs. 

Of 360,079 suite for disposal, an increase of 13,042 over the 
previous year’s, 204,827 or 6,315 less than in 1933 were decided. 
The average disposal of suits in the courts of Subordinate Judges 
decreased from 355.6 in 1933 to 269.8 in 1934 and in the courts 
of Munsifs from 2460.5 to 2411.5. Of the total number of suits 
decided 198,947 were disposed of by Munsifs (of which less than 
one-sixth fell within the small cause court procedure) 5,847 by 
Subordinate Judges and 33 by District and Additional Judges. 
There was a decrease of 794 and 612 lespectively in the number 
of suits disposed of by Subordinate Judges and by Munsifs under 
the small cause court procedure. 

Of tile suits decided 179,027 were uncontested while 25,800 
were decided after a full trial including 210 decided on reference 
to arbitration; of the contested suits 21,982 or 85.2 per cent went 
in favour of the plaintiffs while 3,608 or 14 per cent were decided 
in favour of the defendants. The balance of 210 (.8 per cent) 
were referred to arbitration. 

There were 1,102 applications for retrial. This was only 
3 per cent of the total number of cases dismissed for default of 
the plaintiif or decreed vx parte in the absence of the defendant, 
rhero was a marked increase in the average duration of suits 
decided on contest in the courts of District Judges, while in the 
lower courts there was a slight improvement. The number of 
suits pending rose from 112,763 on the 1st January 1934 to 
134,228 a year later. The number pending over one year from 
the date of institution rose from 1,505 to 1,715 an increase of 
13.9 per cent. There were 56,455 pending applications for the 
execution of decrees and 133,659 fresh applications were filed 
during the year. Full satisfaction was obtained in 81,684 and 
partial satisfaction in 12,567 cases. In 36,536 or 27.9 per cent 
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of the cases (much the same as in the previous year) the 
pi'oceedings were wholly infructuous. It is significant that the 
highest percentage of infructuous cases continued to be returned 
from parts of tlie province where the masses were [)oorest such as 
the judgeships of Cuttack (61.2 per cent), Chota Nagpur (50.8) 
and Manbhum-Sambaipur (49.8), although in the case of Cuttack, 
guile on the part of the judgment debtors, and in tlie districts of 
Cliota Nagpur, the inalienability of the cull ivalois' holdings were 
,'iddilional causes. 

The total amount realized in conits, other than small cause 
courts, was over* a, crore and a half of rupc(^s. Coercive measures 
employed included in 447 cases the arrest of the judgment 
debtor, in 778 and 42,141 cases respectively the sale of movable 
and immovable properties, and in 44,712 cases attachment of 
property followed by its release. Possession of immovable 
property was given in 1,584 cases. 

Apart from suits and execution proceedings, 29,645 other 
cases of a judicial nature were decided, of which 4,894 were 
compromised or decreed on admission, 5,060 were decided cx parte 
and 8,687 were decreed after contest. Of the contested applica- 
tions 45.5 per cent were successful. Miscellaneous cases of a 
non-judicial nature disposed of numbered 1,229. Tlie number of 
applications juade by tenants for deposit of rent was highest in 
Muzaifarpur and Saran. 

Civil Appeals and miscellaneous cases preferred before the 

Civil A eais High Court numbered 2,715. In addition 
there were 4,054 pending from the previous 
year. The High Court decided 2,984 against 4,026 cases in 1944 
so that on the 1st January 1935 the number of cases pending had 
declined to 4,785. The decrease in the number of cases decided 
is attributed to the dislocation caused by the earthquake and the 
big Handwa appeal, which took uf) a good deal of the Bench’s 
time. In addition to appeals the High Court decided one 
contested original case. 

In the appellate courts subordinate to the High Court 5,196 
appeals or 450 less than in the previous year were instituted. 
Muzaifarpur and Bhagalpur were responsible for the largest 
decrease. Appeals were preferred in only 24.7 per cent of appeal- 
able cases, wliich was the lowest percentage since 1916. Appeals 
decided by courts subordinate to the High Court numbered 5,687 
or 1,444 less tliari in 1933, of these 2,860 or only 50.3 per cent 
were decided by Distric!; nnd Additional District Judges and the 
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reniJiindcr by SiihoF’diiiate Judges. On the 1st January 1935 the 
luiinbor of peiidin;;’ appeals was J,’203 oi‘ ilhS less than a year 
before. Tlie luiuiber of appeals [)eiiding over a year declined Irorn 
529 to 370 o!‘ by 30 per cent. Tlie Patna- district was responsible 
for almost a third (120) of these cases. In 3,107 or 51.0 per cent 
of the appeals decided, th(‘ judgment of the lower court was 
affirmed, in 888 cases or 15.0 j)er cent it was modified, and in 850 
cases or 15 per cent it was reversed, 183 appeals or 3.2 per cent 
A'ere remanded, and 059 oi‘ 11.0 per cent were either not prose- 
cuted or were dismissed for default. Thus the appellate courts 
interfered in approximately one decision out of every three of the 
trial courts. Jn addition to re^ulai* appeals, 1,955 miscellaneous 
appeals were instituted and 2,014 of tliis class disposed of, leaving 
710 pending on the 1st January 1935. 

The total nuiniHM- of commissions re<[uiring some knowledge 

of surveving execaited during the vear was 

Miscellaneous. . ^ V , , ... . . T " . 

J,189, ot which ()21 or o2.v) per cent were 

executed by pleaders holding certificates of proficiency in survey- 
ing; the remainder were executed lyy persons of various other 
(jualificatTons. 'I'he nundyei* of t)leaders in the province who have 
passed the survey examination increased from 03 to 71 and there 
was a corresponding increase from 47.7 to 52.5 in the perc'entage 
of commissions issued to tlumi. 'Towards the close of the year 
the rules regarding the issue of eommissions requiring a knowledge 
of surveying were amended with the approval of tlie local Govern- 
ment with eflect from the 1st Jleccmber 1934. Of the Ks. 43,000 
collected as fees for such commissions, pleaders earned Rs. 30,»5]9 
Vvhile tlie balance went to otlier persons. The number of commis- 
sions of otlier kinds issued was 882 and a sum of Rs. 23,308 was 
paid as fees in respect of them. 

The accounts ot estates under the fiduciary control of the civil 
courts, with an annual income exceeding T\s. 1,000, continued to be 
audited by the Local Audit Department. The opinion of District 
Judges on the civil work of tlie 117 panchayat courts was hardly 
favourable. The general view was expressed by one District Judge 
who observed that he did not think that the panchayat courts were 
popular nor did their judicial work command respect. Generally 
speaking it is the same sort of persons wlio preside over the 
panchayat courts as man the juries in the Sessions Courts, 

The provisions of the Usurious Loans Act, 1918, by which the 
Courts might reduce the contracted rates of interest when these 
appear to the Court to bo excessive and unfair, were not lost 
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sight of by the Courts, althoiigli it is possible that the severity of 
the economic depression and the great fall in the rate of interest 
cn bank deposits would liave justified an even more drastic inter- 
pretation of the provisions of the Act. 

During the year the rules for the preparation of paper-books 
of the record of cases in second appeals before the High Court were 
remodelled. Under the new rules paper-books of appeals under 
rupees one thousand in value were to be no longer printed but 
typed in the officje of the Court at the cost of the parties. The 
new system is said to have been appreciated both by litigants and 
by the and has resulted in a saving of time in getting these 

appeals ready for hearing. 

In pursuance of their policy of allaying the agrarian discontent 
among the aboriginals of the Monghyr and Bhagalpur districts for 
which, as already rec-ounted, special legislation was passed in March 
1935, the local Government in consultation with the High Court 
invested the Subdivisional Officers of Banka, Monghyr Sadr and 
Jamui with the powers of a munsif to try all suits upto Rs. 1,000 
in value, within their respective jiirisdicdions, in whieli one or more 
of the parties, not being a pro forma defendant, was a Santal or a 
Bhuiya. 

The system of appointing gazetted officers as Registrars at the 
head(|iiarters of District Judges, which was started as an experiment 
in Patna and Gaya, was reported to he a success and served as a 
check on the corruption and abuses that are unfortunately still 
prevalent in the offices of the courts. The appreciable increase in 
copying and other 'fees which were saved to Government by the 
stricter supervision that the appointment of these officers permitted 
went a good way towards paying their cost. 

A l;ribute is due to the manner in which officers of the Judiciary 
in the parthquake affected areas, from the Hon’ble Judges of the 
High Court down to the clerks carried out the duties of a heavv 
vear, when the number of suits instituted exceeded that of any 
previous year in the history of the province, in conditions of great 
nersonal inconvenience caused by the extensive destructoin and 
damage to court buildings. 

The severe dislocation caused by the great earthquake damage 
to so many jail buildings threw heavy 
******’ additional duties on all officers of the jail 

department as well —a task which they discharged efficiently and 
cheerfully. The number of permanent jails remained at 4 central, 
12 district, one juvenile, and 50 subsidiary jails. The juvenile 
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jail at Monghyr, however, was temporarily closed pending recons- 
truction of its earthquake damaged buildings, while the temporary 
Patna Camp Jail, necessitated by the congestion occasioned by the 
civil disobedience movement, was permanently abolished with ertecl 
from November 1934. 

There was a continued decline in the number of prisoners. 
On the 1st January 1935 there were 12,687 prisoners against 13,045 
a year before and 13,861, two years before. The daily average 
number of prisoners of all classes was 12430.72 or 1131.42 less than 
in the previous year. The daily average number of convicts, who 
form the great bulk of the prisoners declined from 11625.75 to 
10204.29. Eight terrorist convicts were transported to the 
Andamans, wliile 31 convicts who volunteered for service in the 
Andamans were also transferred there. 

All jx)ssible facilities in accordance with the rules continued 
to be aflorded to prisoners to observe their religious requirements 
and prisoners appreciated the public spirit of voluntary religious 
workers, who attended the jails in order to impart religious and 
moral consolation. Uiere was a welcome decline from 2,794 to 
1 ,2M8 in the number of youthful offenders admitted, owing to the 
cessation of the civil disobedience commotion and the position in 
this respect returned to normal during the year. The number of 
female convicts admitted during the year further declined from 
941 to 690. 

There was an appreciable increase in the average period of 
detention of under-trial prisoners. The longest average detentions 
occurred in the Chajnparan district, where a number of persons 
accused df dacoity and murder across the Nepal border were detained 
for many months before being brought to trial, owing to the inevit- 
able delays of arranging evidence from Nepal. The number of civil 
prisoners admitted during the year was 404, the daily average 
number of this class increasing slightly from 50.83 to 51.18. The 
two state prisoners who were received in 1931 at the Hazaribagh 
Central Jail from the North-West Frontier Province were released 
during the yeai’. On the let January 1935 only two persons convict- 
ed in connection with the civil disobedience movement still remained 
ii custody. The number of non-criminal lunatics sent to jail for 
purposes of observation increased from 37 to 53. Owing to the 
constant overcrowding at the Indian Mental Hospital at Eanchi, 
criminal lunatics, nineteen in number, were transferred, as a tem- 
porary measure, to the Central Jail at Hazaribagh to be admitted 
at Eanchi as accommodation became available. As usual the bulk 
of the jail population consisted of persons between the ages of 22 
and 40 years of age. 
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The percentage of literate convicts was 11.24 against 15.83 in 
„ . , the previous year. Compulsory education up 

to the upper primary standard continued to be 
imparted in the Gaya Central Jail to all ordinary prisoners up to the 
age of 25, whose mother tongue is Hindi and whose sentences were 
not less than one year. Physical training was also given. Some 75 
per cent of Ihe prisoners receiving instruction at this institution 
passed the annual examination. Twelve of the more intelligent 
prisoners received training in composition and binding at the Press. 
The School at the Bhagalpur Central Jail coniiniied to give lower 
primary instruction to Urdu-speaking male prisoners of 25 years of 
age or less. Some sort of industrial training was also imparted to 
these prisoners. Owing to the collapse of the school buildings at 
the Juvenile Jail there was considerable dislocation in the work of 
instructing boy prisoners. The juvenile prisoners received instruc- 
tion in carpentry, blacksinithy, tinsinithy. weaving, tailoring, 
masonry and cane-work. Cane-work is considered the most suit- 
able as it does not require any expensive iinjdenients and can 
therefore be continued as a useful avocation by boys after release. 
There w^as a considerable increase in the percentage, which reached 
41 per cent, of boys sentenced to terms of imprisonment sufficiently 
long to enable tliem to benefit from systematic training. Religious 
and moral instruction was imparted to the boys twice a week by both 
Hindu and Moslem ministers. 

Thirty-one prisoners managed to escape against eiglit in the 
previous year ; escape was rendered easy by 
Discipline. collapse of the Sitamarhi subsidiary jail 

upon the earthquake wdien 27 prisoners decamped. However, all 
but four of these either voluntarily returned to custody or were re- 
captured. 

The jiuinber of olVeiiees against discipline committed hy convicts 
declined* from 5,626 to 5,129. All w^ere dealt with by the jail 
authorities except twm which w^ere referred to the criminal courts. 
There wais a further welcome decline in the number of olfeuccs in 
which wdiippiug w^as considered necessary. Only 9 prisoners 
received corporal punishment against 15 in the previous year and 
21 in tlie year before. Fetters for safe custody w^ere imposed in 
only 111 cases against 202 in the previous year. Ordinarily only 
long term or transportation prisoners considered to be dangerous are 
fettered for safe (nistody pending iransfei* to central jails. There 
was, howawer, a tendency in one or two places automatically to 
subject all prisoners under sentence of transportation to this 
indignity pending transfer even where they could hardly be 
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fonsidered really daiij^erous. Thii number of permanent warders 
increased from i,212 to 1,254. In addition 151 temporary warders 
were engaged chiefly as a result of the precarious condition of 
several jail buildings after the eartlupuike. 'Ihe jail staff appear to 
have becii subjected relatively to more punishments than even the 
convicts, ddie mimber of punishments inflicted on warders and 
headw aiders was 1 , 129. However in the previous year it was 1,496. 
ddie punishments during the year included 29 dismissals, 24 degrada- 
tions, 662 iiiK^s, 191 extra, drills and 523 formal censures or other 


penal! ies. 

The system of granting remissions of a portion of their senten- 
ces to convicts as a reward for good behaviour was much appreciated 


ne. The 
4,700 against 


continued to 


Jail Manufactures. 


and served as a powerful inducement to better 
number of convicts thus prematurely released was 
5,921 in the previous year. 

The manufadures in the jails of the province 

reach a fairly high standard and were to 
attra(-*t considerable public attention at the 
great Patna T^lxhibilion of I'ebruary 1936. The principal industries 
at the (Vntral Jails are tent-making, tailoring and cotton weaving, 
on power-looms at Ihixar, blanket-weaving on power-looms, 
tailoring, blacksmithy and carpentry at Bhagalpur, where also 
the Jiiaiiiifactiire of woollen socks was introduc^ed on an experi- 
mental basis; work at the Government Forms Press at Gaya, and 
oil-pressing, (‘otion and silk weaving, tailoring and manufacture 
of aloe go(.)ds at Hazaribagh. There was a boom in tent-making 
owing to tli(‘ large orders jdaced by the 4'elegraph Department of 
tlu* Government of India. In the district jails, soap-making at 
Purulia and the manufacture of prison clothing at Cuttack merit 
mention. It was hoped that the Cuttack Jail would be able to 
supply ihe needs of all prisoners of the new province of Orissa in 
tlu' nialter of cotton clothing. 


There was, on the whole a continued improvement in the 
, health of prisoners. Although there was still 
a good deal of overcrowding in the jails which 
fa.vour*ed the incidence of illness, the total number of admissions to 
hos[)ital declined fr’oin 6,896 to 5,241 and the daily average of sick 
pr is(Uiers from 319.29 to 283,50. The ratio per mille of admissions 
to hospital and the daily average number of sick |>er mille fell, 
therefore, from 508.4 and 23.5 in 1933 to 421.6 and 22.8 respectively. 
44iese figures wer e appreciably smaller than the corresponding flgures 
of the preceding four years. There was, however, an appreciable 
increase in the total number of deaths from all causes. The number 
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(including 3 releases on medical grounds which were classified 
according to rules among the deaths ”) was 230 against 196 in the 
previous year,, the death rate per mille of the average jail strength 
working out at J8.5 against 14.1. llie higher mortality was almost 
entirely due to, the very bad health at the (lava (Central Jail where 
alone there were 58 deaths against 21 in 1933. The bad health at 
the Gaya Jail was due in part to inadequate supervision consequent 
on the frequent changes in the personnel of the Superintendents. 
The mortality rate showed Purnea Jail to be most fatal with a death 
rate of 57.2 per mille, followed by Sainbalpur (42.6), Gaya (42.2), 
Motihari (30.6), Jhiagalpur (23.5), Cuttack (21.1), and Monghyr 
(20.3). Itest hope of life was olfered, despite the earthquake which 
killed one leprous prisoner, by the MuzalTarpur Jail with a death 
rate of only 3.3, followed by Chapra (8.8), Pankipore (9.1), Jlazari- 
bagh (9.5), Ivanchi (10.6) and Hiixar (10.9). 

fThe total expenditure on jails excluding that on buildings and 
repairs declined from Ts. 16,^5 to 
Miscellaneous. 14,19. 4 he average cost per head of the 

jail po|.)ulation also fell from l\s. 121.3 to Hs. 11.5. The value of 
vegetables and condiments supplied to prisoners or sold to the [)ul)hc 
from jail gardens amounted to Ks. 16,115. The jail dairy showed 
a net profit of over Us. 11,000, an increase of some Its. 2,000 over 
the previous year. Allowing for other profitable enterprises the 
net cost of maintenance of the jails worked out at Ts. 12,61 against 
Tis. 14,63 in the previous year, and the net cost per head at 
Its. 101.5 against Its. 107-14-0. Among the extensions and imj)ro- 
vements in jail buildings that were undei taken dining the year may 
be mentioned the construction, for the special accommodation of 
terrorist prisoners, of 10 cells in each of the Central Jails at 
Hazaribagh and Bhagalpur and of 20 cells at the Puxar (Central 
Jail; the extension of the subjail at Bihar; electric installation in 
the Bhagalpur Central Jail and in the residence of the Superintend- 
ent of the Hazaribagh Central Jail and the conversion into a 
hospital of the segregation ward at the Sarnbalpur jail. In Novem- 
ber 1934 Government sanctioned the gradual introduction in the 
jails of the province of aluminium food vessels and cups for the 
prisoners’ use ini place of iron ones, and as a beginning the Central 
Jails at Hazaribagh, Gaya and Bhagalpur and the district jails at 
Bankipore (Patna), Eanchi, Chapra, Muzaffarpur and Purulia were 
supplied with tlie new plate. In the interests of privacy Govern- 
ment also sanctioned the provisions of latrine doors. These were 
provided in 10 prisons and the remainder were to receive attention 
as funds became available. 



The scheme for training female warders in maternity work, 
which was tried as an experimental measure at the Bhagalpur 
Central Jail proved 8ucce!,.slnl and steps were taken fo extend the 
scheme to other central jails and the Cuttack District Jail. The 
appointment of a bugler at the Cuttack Jail was another step in 
the policy of bringing it into line with the Central Jails in the 
])rovince. 



CHARTER VIII. 


Excise. 

The policy of reverting in certain areas to the outstill sysrerrt 
„ . which the Excise Department had pursued 

since 1932 and which, by bringing the price 
of hcensed liquor more into conformity with the pockets of the 
poor, had been found effective in checking the widespread illicit 
distillation that had attended the economic depression, was endorsed 
by the Legislative Council in September 1934 when it rejected 
by a large non-official majority, a resolution seeking to set up a 
committee to enquire into the question of abolishing the outstill 
system. The opponents of the outstill system alleged that the 
result of cheapening liquor by leaving its manufacture and price 
to the licensee was a great increase in drunkenness, while Govern- 
ment and the advocates of the system averred that there was no 
real increase in drunkenness at all, the extra revenue which the 
new system demonstrably earned for an impoverished exchequer 
at a time of low prices representing what was saved to the people 
from the pockets of illicit distillers or what a now law-abiding 
[)opiilace cheerfully paid as a gage of their freedom from excise 
crimes. It was clear that the Legislature was satisfied fhat those 
who advocated an enquiry had failed to establish their case, while 
statistics proved that the re-orientation of excise policy had been 
followed both by a great slump in excise crimes and an appreciable 
increase in excise revenues. 

The following table will show at a glance the position of the 

excise revenue which forms one of the three 

Developments during the . . - • i 

main sources ot the provincial revenues : — 

Per 

centage 


Period. 

Kevenue. 

Charges. 

Refunds. 

Net revenue. 

of 

charges. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


p.min 

1,43,10,639 

18,15,625 

1,01,236 

1,23,93,778 

12.68 

nmi-a2 

1,22,35,472 

15,32,682 

33,803 

1 ,06,68,927 

14.36 

i9;32-3a 

1,21,81,463 

14,19,643 

1,87,832 

1,05,73,988 

13.42 

1933-34 

1,23,86,541 

14,39,905 

16,595 

1,09,30,041 

13.16 

1934-35 

1,39,53,774 

16,42,917 

15,274 

1,22,95,583 

11.77 

Difference between 






the year under 
report and the 
preceding year 

+ 15,67,233 

+ 2,03,012 

-1,321 

+ 13,66,642 

1.89 
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It will be noticed that in spite of the improvement in the 
excise revenue, consequent, among other causes, on the extension 
of the outstill system the figures before the depression period had 
not been reached. Still less was the maximum excise revenue of 
almost two crores approached that the province had once known in 
the boom period. 

The table below shows the great decline in excise crimes, 
especially in illicit distillation : — 

Total number of 
Number of persons persons convicted 

convicted for illicit under the excise and 
distillation. opium laws. 

19S0-31 ... ... 2,50e5 4,180 

lOai-32 ... ... 3,101 5,640 

1932- 33 ... ... 2,886 5,692 

1933- 34 ... ... 1,843 4,103 

1934- 35 ... ... 1,657 4,105 

In pursuance of the policy of extending the outstill system 
107 distillery shops supplied with contract 
Developments during the h(iuor were converted during the year into 
ouistills mainly in hilly and forest areas where 
the detection of illicit distillation was especially difficult. In the 
districts of Gaya, Shahabad, ('liamparan, Monghyr, Bhagalpur, tlie 
Santal Parganas, Cuttack, Puri, Sambalpur, Ranchi, Manbhum 
and Singhbiium botli the conti’aet distillery system and the outstil? 
system were in operation, the latter in the more inaccessible 
portions of the districts. The districts of Angul, Palamau and 
Ilazaribagh were wholly or almost wholly under the outstill system, 
while in the other districts, in an area spreading over almost the 
whole of North Bihar and a good portion of South Bihar, the 
distillery system pi'ovailed. Generally speaking the remoter areas 
of the province were under the outstill system while by far the most 
populous portion of tlie province remained under the distillery 
system. Country spirit ware-houses stocked with distillery liquor 
were abolished at Kharagpur, Jharsuguda, Bargarh, Ilazaribagh, 
Giridih, Ihindu, Daltonganj, Adra and Chakradharpur owing to 
the conversion of distillery shops into outstills. 

To stop the extensive smuggling of liquor from rural to urban 
areas that arose as a result of the retail price of 72.5 under proof 
liquor being clieapcr in the rural areas by two annas a bottle in 
the Patna, Gaya.. Shahabad, Charnparan and Muzaffarpur districts, 
the difference in price per bottle was reduced to one anna. 
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The toddy tree-tax system, which had given satisfactory results 
in several districts, was further extended to 
Tax system for Turi, whole of the districts of Gaya, Saran and 

Monghyr and to certain areas in the districts of Shahabad, 
Champaran and Bhagalpur. The rate of taxation was generally 
Rs. 3 per palmyra and Ee. 1-4-0 per date tree with certain variations 
in the district of Shahabad and the Banka subdivision of Bhagalpur; 
and seasonal reductions in Cdianiparan, Muza ft ar pur and Darbhanga. 


The number of trees tapped in the nine districts where the 
tree-tax system was in force increased from 314,438 palmyras and 
266,062 date palms in 1.933-34 to 400,250 palmyras and 370,881 
date palms during the year under review. As a result of the 
extension of this system the license fees in jion-tree tax areas 
declined from Ts. 4,75 to "Rs. 33. Incense fees in the tree-tax 
area, however, increased from Ts. 304 to Ts. 392, while the revenue 
derived from the taxes on trees increased substantially from 
'Ss. 13,11 to 'hs. 19,07. The number of licenses for the retail 
sale of toddy was vS,565 against 7,407 in Ihe previous year, and 
the total revenue from toddy amounted to Ts. 24.87 against 
Us. 22,43. 


The total quantity of country spirit issued from the bonded 

^ . . ware-houses on payment of duty was 

Country Spirit. ^ 

613,342 L. P. gallons against 504,233 L. P. 

gallons in the previous year. The increase was shared by all 
districts except Sarnbalpur and Manbhum. The increase in 
consumption that followed the reduction in the rates of duty and 
in the maximum retail prices of higher strengths of country spirit 
almost throughout the province with effect from the 1st April 1934 
led to the consideration of proposals to check the growth in con- 
sumption. While the total revenue from distillery spirit was much 
the same as in the previous year being Ts. 32,94 against Ts. 32,91 — 
a very slight increase, the total revenue from country spirit increased 
from 'Es. 49,02 to 'Es. 61,32. The incidence per head of population 
of the revenue from country spirit worked out, however, at only 
two annas seven pies. 

The number of licenses issued for the retail sale of pachwai 
Pachwai increased further from 408 in the preceding 

year to 462. The increase occurred almost 
entirely in the aboriginal areas of the province. Tn addition to the 
licenses for retail sale 3,622 home-brewing licenses were issued at 
nominal fees against 3,495. The total revenue from the issue of 
pachirai licenses, however, declined from Ts. 2,26 to IRs. 1,80. The 
. decline was due to the settlement of shops at lower fees consequent on 
the introduction of outstills in the districts of Hazaribagh, Banchi 
76 Rev. Q 


Pachwai* 



Foreign liquor. 


and Manbhiim. The aboriginals themselves continued to enjoy theif 
time-horcured concession of free home-brewing of paehwai for 
domestic consumption, but instances of their extending the con- 
cession to cover illicit sale of their domestic brew were not wanting. 

Tile poor were not alone in celebrating the end of the worst of 
the economic depression by drinking a little 
more taxed liquor during the year. The rich 
and the well-educated apparently also thought that the lifting of 
the extreme financial stringency entitled them to spend a little 
more on their potations. The quantities of alcoholic liquids from 
overseas consumed were 13,837 gallons of spirit, 5,829 gallons of 
wine and 76,102 gallons of beer against 12,116 gallons, 3,911 
gallons and 64,844 gallons respectively in the preceding year, while 
India-made ‘ foreign ’ liquor was consumed to the extent of 2,828 
gallons of spirit and <5,676 gallons of beer against 2,399 gallons and 
1,039 gallons respectively. Nor was this all. The above quantities 
are only the figures of sales under retail licenses and represent only 
a fraction of the total actual consumption of foreign liquor in the 
province, as many private consumers and bona fide clubs obtain 
their supplies direct from other provinces. No India-made 
* foreign * liquor was manufactured in any distillery in this 
province. 

The total number of licenses for the sale of potable foreign 
liquor wa^*- 208, an increase of 2 over the previous year's figure. 

The revenue from this source amounted to 'Es. 1,26 against 
'Es. 85. 

The number of licenses issued for the cultivation of ganja again 
increased by two, to nine. The total area 
under the crop increased to 134 acres, which 
produced 733 maunds of flat ganja and 131 maunds of the round 
variety. There was still a shortage of about 80 maunds of round 
ganja for meeting the demand of the whole province during the 
following year. The ganja manufactured was certified by the 
Chemical Examiner to be of good quality. The cost price of this 
ganja was fixed at Ks. 160 per maund for the flat and Ks. 180 to 
Es. 200 per maund for the round variety against Es. 235 per maund 
at Naugaon in the neighbouring province of Bengal. Naugaon 
ganja was supplied to the Orissa Division and to Manbhum during 
the year while the rest of the province was supplied with the 
domestic product. 

The number of licenses for retail sale of ganja increased from 
1,223 to 1,274. 
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Bhang* 


There was no change in the rates of duty and retail prices of 
ganja except that with effect from the 1st December 1934 the rate 
of duty on ganja issued to Nepal was reduced from Hs. 35 to Rs. 20 
a seer. 

The total quantity of ganja issued on payment of duty was 
35,757 seers against 34,633 seers in the previous year. There was, 
however, a substantial decrease in the consumption of ganja in 
Purnea district where apparently a large number of ganja smokers 
have begun smoking bhang which grows wild in the district 
although it is recognised to be more injurious than ganja. 

Exports of ganja totalled 489 seers to Nepal against 216 seers 
in 1933-34 and 181 seers to the Orissa States against 192 seers. 
The duty realized on ganja exports amounts to Rs. 19,975 against 
Rs. 15,240 in 1933-34. The total revenue from ganja amounted 
to 'Es. 23,81 against 'Es. 23,72, in the previous year. 

A single individual had the monopoly of this product under 
contract. During this year he collected 
506 maunds of bhang y entirely from the 
district of Purnea. The whole quantity was stored at Bhagalpur 
and supplied from there to the various warehouses of the 
province, as well as to the provinces of Bengal and Assam. 
Bhang weighing 181 maunds 20 seers was issued to the whole- 
sale dealers of the province against 160 maunds 27 seers in 
the previous year, while 250 maunds were exported under bond 
to Bengal and 1 maund 13 seers were supplied to Assam. The 
total quantity of bhang issued on payment of duty to retail vendors 
in the province was 6,977 seers against 6,427 seers in 1933-34 
but the total revenue derived from bhang amounted to Rs. 65,458 
against Rs. 66,746 in the previous year. 

There was an increase in the total number of licenses issued 
for the retail sale of opium from 551 to 586. 

^***^”'' The number of druggists' permits issued 

under the Opium and Morphia rules was 310 and 277 against 297 
and 267 in the preceding year. The total quantity of opium 
issued to shops within the province increased from 19,611 seers 
to 20,086 seers and the total revenue from opium rose from 
'Es. 23 93 to 'Es 24,41. 

The Government of India increased the cost price of opium 
by an anna making it Rs. 18-5-0 a seer, with effect from the let 
April 1934. 

The practice of administering opium to children continued to 
persist in Orissa and in parts of Chota Nagpur. A good deal of 
propaganda was undertaken by ofiQcers of Government and of the 
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local bodies against this evil practice and it was reported that 
some improvement was discernible in the districts of Hazaribagh, 
Balasore and Puri. 

Apart from this propaganda and the activities of some of 

_ the MLssions there was little* in the way 

Temperance. . . , , , ’ 

of an organised temperance movement in 

the province. But reformist movements of a social and religious 
character among many castes have helped in the spread of ideas 
of sobriety, and with an increase in enlightement , it may be con- 
fidently expected that real intemperance will continue to decrease 
even though the bulk of the people, in consonance with the habits 
of their remotest ancestors and of their most advanced brethren in 
other countries, may never completely renounce a cup that cheers. 



CHAPTER IX. 


The Land and the People. 

The description in the following paragraphs applies to the province 
of Bihar and Orissa, as it was before the 1st April 1936, when 
a separate province of Orissa was created. 

The province of Bihar and Orissa extends over an area 
exceeding 83,000 square miles from Nepal and the first spurs of 
the Himalayas on the north to the Bay of Bengal and the Madras 
Presidency on the south. It is bounded on the east by the province 
of Bengal and on the west by the United Provinces and the Central 
Provinces, and is studded in its southern half with the mosaic 
of the Orissa States, now part of the Eastern States Agency in 
direcst relationship with the Government of India. The province 
comprises three distinct areas; on the north stretches the alluvial 
plain of Bihar proper, itself bisected into North and South Bihar 
by the broad Ganges, unbridged throughout its course in the 
province. In the centre rolls the ancient land mass of the Chota 
Nagpur plateau, in parts over 3,000 feet above sea level, covering 
the whole of the Chota Nagpur Division and a great part of the 
district of the Santa! Parganas to the north-east and of Sambalpur 
to the south-west, and sending its foot hills into the districts of 
South Bihar. In the south lies the coastal districts of Orissa, 
washed by the sea and by periodical floods from the central plateau, 
with Angul as an isolated appendage. To the diversity in natural 
features are due the distinct racial and cultural affinities of the 
people. Whereas there is little or nothing to distinguish the 
inhabitants of Champaran, Saran or Shahabad from their brethren 
of the United Provinces in the adjacent districts of Gorakhpur, 
Ballia or Benares, most of them and the majority of the people, 
who are Hindi speaking, would find it difficult to be intelligible 
to the Oriyas in the south, forming about a seventh of the popula- 
tion, to the aboriginal Santals, Mundas, Oraons and Hos, in the 
centre, numbering over two millions, or to the Bengali-speaking 
people on the east forming some 5 per cent of the total population. 

The total population of the province recorded in thej^b^us 
of February 1931 was almost 38 millions (including over 31 mnlMSt 
Hindus and over 4 million Muslims) and statistics show 
has gone up appreciably since then. The great bulk of this 
tion, about 80 per cent, depends for its livelihood on agrici^ur^fli^ail 
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tlie incrctasing pressure of population on the soil is a problem that 
the statesmen of the province will have to face in the very near 
future. In certain rural areas a density of almost 1,000 persons 
per square mile has been reached. Of the 85 towns in the province 
only one, the capital Patna, had a population exceeding 100,000. 
The only industrial areas apart from Jamalpur in Monghyr district 
were in portions of the Singhbhum, Manbhum and Hazaribagh 
districts of Chota Nagpur, where the exploitation of the rich deposits ^ 
of iron, coal and mica gave additional means of livelihood to a 
limited number of people. Jamshedpur the centre of the steel 
industry was the one really industrial town in the province and 
approached the 100,000 status. 

The rise of an important agricultural industry, however, 
brought relief to the cultivators of North and South Bihar. This 
was the sugar industry which had grown apace in the previous few 
years under a high protective tariff. Despite the earthquake the 
number of mills, scattered throughout the districts of North and 
South Bihar, continued to increase and together with the mills in 
other provinces — (only the United Provinces had a larger number 
than Bihar) — threatened soon to reach and pass saturation point. 
Meanwhile, however, the demand for sugarcane from the mills of 
the Tirhut Division exceeded the supply with the result that tlie 
price paid for cane in most cases, especially towards the close of 
the year, exceeded the minimum price fixed by Government and 
the full crop was cleared. 

A close enquiry was made by Government into the material 
condition of the Santals in the Bhagalpur and Monghyr districts, 
which showed signs of grave deterioration, and special legislation 
was passed at the close of the year with the main object of preventing 
further alienntion of the raiyati lands of the Santals to money- 
lenders and others. The conditions of the kamias or bonded 
labourers also received the attention of Government, and a special 
officer was deputed to enquire into their circumstances in the Haza- 
ribagh and Palamau districts. Otherwise the condition of labourers 
showed little change. There was ample demand for labour in the 
mills, on the land and for the work of earthquake reconstruction and 
there was a rise in wages in the Muzaffarpur area and in the mica 
industry. On the other hand wages were extremely low in the rural 
areas of Singhbhum, hard hit by the drought, and men were found 
ready to do a full day’s work for a daily pittance of one anna and 
a half. In the same district the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
made drastic reductions in the wages of its labourers in an endeavour 
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to reduce overhead charges in mines. There was also a general 
decrease in emigration, the number in Ranchi, the district that 
mainly supplies the flow of emigrants to the Assam tea gardens, 

declining almost by half from 26,261 to 13,833. 

« 

As already indicated in a previous chapter the year was a 
noteworthy one in tenancy legislation. The Bihar Tenancy 
(Amendment) Act of 19*34 was a notable advance in agrarian legis- 
lation and will tend to remove many of the causes of friction between 
landlord and tenant in the ten districts of Bihar proper. 


Land Revenue and Cess. 


In the greater part of Bihar, and Chota Nagpur the land 
revenue is permanently settled under the 
Regulations of 1793 while in the greater 
part of the Orissa division, it is temporarily settled. The total 
number of revenue paying estates in 1934-35 was 127,893 against 
127,104 in the preceding year. Of these 113,697 were permanently 
settled, 13,847 temporarily settled and 349 under direct Government 
management. The increase under the first two classes was due 
to the further partition of estates. There was a notable addition 
to the number of estates under direct Government management in 
November 1934 when, on the death of Raja Narpat Singh, the 
Porahat estate in Singhbhum escheated to Government. 


The current demand of land revenue showed a further slight 
decrease from 'Es. 165,11 to "Es. 164,85. The decrease occurred 
chiefly in Cuttack district. Of the current demand 'Es. 151,51 or 
91.90 per cent was collected against 91.08 per cent in the previous 
year. Of an arrear demand of 'Es. 16,53, 'Es. 12,33, or 74.61 per 
cent was collected. The percentage of the total collection against 
the total demand fell slightly from 90.45 to 90.33. While in the 
permanently-settled estates the percentage was 96.79 in the 
Government-managed estates it was 67.22. This, however, was 
slightly better than the previous year when the percentage of 
collection in direct estates was 66.26. It is clear from an exami- 
nation of the districts, where the collection in Government estates 
was poorest, that the earthquake and floods were largely responsible 
for the indifferent collections. In Muzaffarpur district they were 
as low as 7.74 per cent. Remissions amounting to Rs. 51,266 were 
granted in the Government-managed and in the temporarily- 
settled estates, in the latter class chiefly in the districts of Cuttack 
and Puri affected by the grave floods of 1933. On the Tst April 
1935 the outstanding balance in the total land revenue demand of 
the province had increased to 'Es. 17,03 against 'Es. 16,38 a year 
before. 
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Levied at the maximum rate of one anna per rupee of the 
rental, the current demand on account of cess, which, along with 
Government grants out of provincial revenues, forms the main 
source of income of the district boards, declined -further from 
'Es. 79,43 in 1933-34 to 'Es. 79,01. The arrear demand amounted 
to 'Es. 27,84. Of the total demand of 'Es. 106,85, the collections 
during the year amounted to 'Es. 82,78 or 104.76 per cent of the 
current demand. This was a marked improvement on the previous 
year’s percentage which was only 94.39. 

Increasing sums on account of land revenue and local cess 
were remitted to Government by special postal money-orders or 
by means of checpies and drafts. Tenants also increasingly paid 
their rents to their landlords by money-orders. The number of 
rent money-orders rose fr-oni 26,977 to 30,147. 


Coercive measures. 


The sale law was as usual administered with leniency and 
discretion. As in the previous year, process 
fees were remitted in the three coastal 
districts of Orissa affected by the high floods of August 1933. The 
number of defaults in payment of land i*evenue, increased from 
16,975 to 21,896 and the number of sales from 298 to 339. The 
pei’centage of sales to defaults, howan'er, was, at 1.55, lower than 


in the frrevious year. Four estates with a revenue 
of lls. 51 wer’e f)ur-chased on behalf of Government. 


demand 


The number' of certifleates died under' the Public Demands 
Recovery Act of 1914 increased Irorn 57,771 to 60,250. The 
increase was most marked in Sar’an and the tlu'ee coastal districts 
of Ori ssa. The majority of these cases wer'e for non-payment of 
rent by tenants in Government estates and in private estates which 
enjoyed the privilege of the summary certificate procediu'e. Of the 
81,036 certificate cases, including 20,786 from the previous year, 
pending in the revenue courts 71 .6 per cent were disposed of during 
the year. The number of oases pending over six months declined 
from 5,938 to 3,613. Every opportunity was given to the tenants 
to save their lands. Certifioate-debtors were sent to prison in 
125 cases against 101 in the previous year. In 42 cases this resulted 
in the realisation of the dues. The number of certificates filed 
for the realisation of cess rose frorii 62,439 to 71,488. 


Government Estates. 


A sum of Ts. 1,07 was spent on w'orks of irnpr’ovement 
for the benefit of tenants in Government 
estates. In Angul the Bauli irrigation 
scheme was taken up during the year. Grants at one per cent 
on collections were, as usual, made in the Government estates in 
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Sambalpur and the Damin-i-Koh (Santal Parganas) for expendi- 
ture on primary education. In the same areas a similar grant of 
one and a half per cent was made for the improvement of commu- 
nications. The vagaries of the seasons, added to the economic 
depression, told heavily on the material condition of the people 
in many estates. The tenants in Singhbhum in particular were 
badly hit by a drought and the winter rice crop was a partial failure. 
The situation was met by the provision of additional work on roads 
and petty irrigation projects and the distribution of agricultural 
loans. The general health of the tenants was on the whole good, 
but an abnormally severe outbreak of cholera which raged in the 
Palamati estates from April to August carried off many people. 

Theie were 68 private estates managed on behalf of their 
disqualified proprietors by the Board of 
Wards and^^^Encumbered Revenue, acting as the Court of Wards. 

Five estates w^ere released in the course of 
the year and six taken in charge giving a tot{)l 69 estates on the 
Ist April 1035. Out of a total demand of Ts. 11,74 due as land 
revenue and cesses to Government a sum of Ts. 11,33 was paid 
during the year. But of the total demand, including arrears, for 
rent and cesses from the tenants of these estates afnounting to 
'Is. 97,5*2 only a sum of Tis. 59,08 could be realized. The out- 
standing balance was 37.6 of the total demand and 68.2 per cent 
of the cuirent demand. This however was belter than the position 
in the previous year when the outstanding balance represented 
45 T and 83.8 per cent respectively of the* total and current 
demands. The standard of 100 per cent collection on current 
demand was reached and exceeded in 37 estates. 

The cost of management of these estates declined from 13.4 
per cent to 13.3 per cent against the standard cost of 15 per cent. 
In the Bhagalpur Division, the percentage w^as as low as 5.6. In 
both tlu! Bettiah and the Ramgarh Wards Fstates, there was a 
slight decrease in the cost of management. The standard pres- 
cribed for expenditure on schools is one per cent on the current rent 
and cess demand and on works of agricultural and sanitary improve- 
ment 3 per cent in the solvent estates. In Tirhut the total 
expenditure on schools increased from 'Es. 1,29 to 'Es. 1,37. In 
Bettiah however it decreased from 'Es. 41 to 'Es. 39, though this 
was still above the standard. The Bettiah Estate maintained one 
high English school, one free Sanskrit school and one upper 
primary school for girls named after the proprietress. The Estate 
also contributed to various other schools and colleges and spent 
Bs. 2,985 on scholarships. For medical relief the Bettiah Estate 
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spent 'Es. 56 of which Es. 29,744 was devoted to the Ijady Diifferin 
Hospital for women. Es. 6,376 was spent on leprosy propaganda 
and the estate maintained three clinics to combat this disease. 
In place of the child welfare centre, a new midwife training 
scheme organized hy the Eaj Lady Doctor was brought into opera- 
tion. The estate also maintained a veterinary hospital, which 
continued to be popular, and a sum of nearly Es. 17,000 was 
devoted to other charities. 

The Eamgarh Wards Estate spent Es. 18,254 on schools, 
Es. 27,446 on dispensaries, and a sum of about Es. 5,000 on other 
charities. Some of the other estates also spent various smaller 
amounts on benefactions. 

On works of agricultural improvement over Es. 5 lakhs was 
spent in the Wards and Encumbered Estates of which the vast 
bulk, or Es. 4,73 was spent in the Tirhut Estates. Of this the 
Bettiah Estate, severely affected as it was by the earthquake, spent 
'Es. 4,62. Tn this estate the Byreah Farm, covering an area of 
316 acres, continued its successful operations resulting in a net 
profit of Es. 7,913. Amongst other crops, nine varieties of sugar- 
cane with a harvest exceeding 40,000 maunds were cultivated. 
Valuable propaganda work was carried on by this institution, 
resulting in the spread of improved varieties of seeds, cheap 
improved implements and chemical manures. The Pipra Farm 
maintained by the Bettiah Estate was badly sanded up by the 
earthquake. The estate’s herd of Mura buffaloes from the Punjab 
for distribution to the tenants for breeding purposes is reported 
to have been highly successful. Some of the other estates also 
carried out agricultural improvements and a model farm was being 
started at Barpali in Sambalpur. 

The number of certificates filed declined from 19,401 to 17,705. 
The total number of certificate cases for disposal was 26,411 
covering an aggregate demand of almost Es. 12 lakhs. Of this 
less than Es. 7 lakhs were realized during the year. 'Es. 2,15 was 
outstanding in respect of the Bettiah Estate and 'Es. 55 in respect 
of Eamgarh. 

The Chainpur Wards Estate was being sued by the Govern- 
ment for mineral and other sub-soil rights in the estate. Consider- 
able care was taken in the education of the wards. The Eamgarh 
ward and his brother entered the Mayo College, Ajmere, in July 
1934 and were making good progress; while the wards of the 
Chainpur and the Sonepura estates and the eldest son of the 
proprietor of Untari progressed satisfactorily at the Eajkumar 
College at Kaipur, 
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The general condition of the tenantry in the Wards and 
Bncumbered Estates remained much the same as in the previous 
year. The earthquake and the subsequent floods imposed a heavy 
burden on the Bettiah Estate, which undertook an elaborate 
programme of relief measures covering the issue of loans to tenants, 
free grants for sand clearance, gratuitous relief to persons having 
special claims on the estate, and the construction of buildings, 
roads, wells, etc. The estate spent about 'Es. 2,20 on sand 
clearance, construction of roads, wells, etc., another 'Ks. 1,55, on 
free grants and loans, and over 'Es. 57 on gratuitous relief for the 
reconstruction of the houses of persons with special claims on the 
estate’s bounty. Apart from this, a most valuable form of relief 
to the earthquake -stricken tenants, was the immediate gratuitous 
distribution by the estate of large quantities of materials, timber, 
grass, and bamboos, estimated at about two lakhs of rupees, and 
the supply of rabi seeds free of cost, or at nominal prices, to 
tenants hit by the floods. An area of about 10,870 bighas of land 
in the Bettiah Estate has been reserved as grazing grounds for the 
villagers’ cattle. 

Tn the Ramgarh Estate a total forest area of a little over 
160 square miles has been reserved ; while proposals for the reser- 
vation of an additional area of some 80 s(piare miles were under 
examination. There was some feeling among the tenants against 
the policy of curtailment of their access to the forests, which found 
expression in the Press and the Legislative Council. The number 
of wood cutting cases, reported from the Ramgarh reserved forests 
was 259, and the number of cases of theft of jungle produce in the 
unreserved forests was 847, The experimental cultivation of lac 
alternately on Kusum and Khair in the Ramgarh forests proved a 
failure and was abandoned. 

The six estates taken in charge during the year were the 
Kodabaga estate in Sambalpur, the Masmano and Jario and 
Dowaru Estates in Ranchi, and the Pokhraha and Geruasoti 
Estates in Palamau. The five estates released from control were 
the Kodabaga Estate mentioned above, which on the application 
of the propiietor was taken in charge on the 27th May and released 
on the 21st December, 1934: the Barsote and Leda Estates in 
Hazaribagh, the Tjoro Estate in Ranchi and the Pandra 2/4 Kismat 
Estate in Manbhum. The Leda and the Pandra Estates were 
restored to the proprietors entirely free from the debts with which 
they had been encumbered at the time when they were taken under 
management. 
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An abnormal sum of 'Es. 42,79 was advanced by Government 
during the year under the Agriculturists 
Loans Act of 1884, of which 'Ss. 34,21 went 
to the earthquake and flood-affected Tirhut Division alone. This, 
of course, does not include sums given out under the Natural 
Calamities Loans Act of 1934, for the reconstruction of houses, 
destroyed or damaged by the earthquake. A sum of Rs. 28,994 
was advanced under the Tjand Improvement Loans Act chiefly in 
Chota Nagpur and Orissa. 

The total number of suits of all kinds instituted in the 
Revenufl Revenue Courts of the Chota Nagpur 

and Orissa Divisions increased from 
139,943 to 155,008. On the 1st April 1935, 19,490 remained 
pending. Tlie increase was due to the large number of rent suits 
that followed the economic dcpre.ssiom In the Patna, Tirhut 
and Bhagalpur Divisions where the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885 
prevailed, the number of eases under section 58 of that Act against 
landholders for not granting rent receipts fell from 111 to 58. 
From Monghyr it wa*^-’ reported that as a rule no receipt is granted 
for prodiK'e rent, but some instances ('ame to light where tlie tenants 
themselves had refiLsed to accept rent receipts fearing that these 
might be used as evidence in commutation proceedings. The 
number of applications in the (Jhota Nagpur Division for transfer 
of occupancy holdings decreased from 1,168 to 1,101, but there were 
a good many cases of coiK.'ealed transfers that never came before 
rhe courts. 

(reneially speaking, the relations between landlords and their 
tenants were not unsatisfactory, though the 

"*'iord$*anTteiwnti*"**' Kisun Sabha under the 

leadership of Swanii Sahjanand, who made 
extensive lecturing tours in the Bihar districts during the year 
tended to increase the political (tonscioiisness of the tenants. Illegal 
exactions, although absent from the better managed estates, were 
unfortunately fairly common. In the Jarnui subdivision, for 
instance, the District Officer of Monghyr reported that illegal 
exactions were extensively realized in all estates except one and 
that even in that one, where relations were otherwise cordial, 
levies were not unknown. The custom of exacting ghee and goats 
on the occasion of the Durga Puja festival continued to be prevalent 
in almost all the larger estates, while the system of exacting free 
labour, also, was prevalent. On the other hand illegal levies 
themselves suffered a set-back by the economic depression, since 
the landlords found it sufficiently difficult already to realize even 
their lawful dues. 
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In the Bihar and Dinapore subdivisions of the Patna district 
agrarian relations were strained. In Bihar the gradual disin- 
tegration of the system of half produce rent and tlie failure of the 
landlords to maintain irrigation works were partly responsible, but 
commutation of rent in kind to rent in cash at a time of high 
prices was an additional cause of friction in a period when prices 
were low. This cause operated even more harshly in parts of the 
Gaya district. In the Dinapore subdivision certain landlords were 
reported to be unsympathetui in their dealings with their tenants, 
while similar reports came from the Shahabad district, where in 
some estates absentee landlordism provided an additional factor 
of discontent. In the Tirhut Division relations on the whole were 
more cordial and it was to the credit of the landlords that little 
pressure was put on the earthquake-affected tenants in order to 
realize arrears of rent and that some of them Came forward, at 
personal expense, to the relief of their tenantry. On the other 
hand, in Champaran, in the Eamnagar estate, little affected by 
the earthquake, instances of high handedness were not wanting. 
In Orissa relations were fairly satisfactory. Ill-feeling, however, 
between the proprietors and the tenants of the Aul estate in certain 
areas of the Kendrapara subdivision persisted, although it was 
reported that the practice previously followed in that estate of 
realizing one pice for each rent receipt had been discontinued. In 
Chota Nagpur relations were good over a wide area, indifferent in 
parts of the Chatra subdivision and unsatisfactory in many estates 
in Palarnau. In the Bhagalpur Division relations varied from 
cordiality in the Khaira Estate to a good deal of recrimination in 
the Banka subdivision where the tenants charged the landlords with 
responsibility for their difficulties owing to the landlords’ disregard 
for irrigation. In parts of Purnea, on the other hand, it was the 
landlords who had cause for dissatisfaction, owing to the tenants 
having formed the habit of not paying rent, even when able, until 
they were sued. The special system prevailing in the Santal 
Parganas, by which the rents have been fixed at recorded rates 
which cannot be exceeded, made for harmonious relations. 

There w^ere four cases of treasure trove during the period 
under review, one each in Champaran, 

reasitre rove. Darbhanga, Pun and the Santal Parganas. 

A romantic story, popularly regarded as a miracle, is attached to 
the Puri find. A blind man, who clearly could not see, claimed to 
have a vision. His vision led to a jungle in the Khurda Govern- 
ment Estate where, as a result, five ancient cannons were 
unearthed. The cannons are believed to have belonged to the old 
Eajas of Khurda. While the metal value of the find is not 
estimated at more than ten rupees, a great curiosity value attaches 



to these historic pieces which it was proposed to make over to th6 
Ravenshaw College Museum at Cuttack. 

Revision a! settlement operations were begun in October 1934 

. ^ .in the Dhalbhum subdivision of the Sinijh- 

Survey and Settlement. , , t ^ x- i • 

bhum district, continued in progress 

throughout the year in the Ranchi district and were brought to 
completion in the district of the Santal Parganas. In Dhalbhum a 
total area of 1,165 square miles was cadastrally surveyed and the 
work of khanapuri completed. In Ranchi the records were 
finally published in an area of 1,355 square miles and the rents of 
46,728 tenants were settled. Fair rent settlement in that district 
was done for an area of 723,600 acres. The rent settled represented 
an increase of 15.64 per cent over the attested rent and 22.93 per 
cent, if the rent settled on kabil lagan lands, hitherto bearing no 
rent, be included. During the year efforts were made to reduce 
the cost of the operations, mainly by curtailing as much as possible 
the number of officers employed, and a satisfactory saving of about 
Rs. 24,500 was thus effected. Another plan, making for economy 
as well as efficiency was the contemporaneous demarcation and 
forest settlement, along with the attestation of records, of a large 
area of forest in Dhalbhum which Government, in the interests of 
the people, decided to reserve. On a review of the programme of 
the survey and settlement work in the province. Government 
decided that operations should end with the completion of the 
revisional settlement of Dhalbhum. The khanapuri operations in 
Dhalbhum, as previously the Ranchi operations, disclosed 
numerous cases of evasion of the tenancy law that seeks to restrict 
the transfer of occupancy holdings in Chota Nagpur, and proposals 
were under consideration for the amendment of section 46 of the 
Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act and its subsidiary statutory rules. 
Satisfaction was caused to the patwaris of the land records 
establishment of Sambalpur by the order pf Government sanctioning 
the revival of the system of giving them rewards for good work. 

The final reports on the survey of the Patna City municipality 
and on the survey pf land in North Bihar sanded up by the 
earthquake were printed and published in the course of the year. 

The importance and utility of the survey and settlement 
records in each district continued to be appreciated by the courts 
and the public. In the majority of districts however the value of 
the records continued to diminish owing to growing length of time 
since their last preparation. In North Bihar except in Champaran 
and Saran, the records are now more than 40 years old. In 
Darbhanga and Purnea indeed the records have begun to fade and 
in Purnea portions had to be re-copied. 



I’he forests in the province, properly speaking, cover 

aggregate area of 4,227 square miles or a 
little over 5 per cent of the total area of the 
province. This percentage is a small fraction of the percentages 
for the densely forested provinces of Burma and Assam and even 
for all India, which is over 20. The extreme importance of pre- 
serving what little forest remains in the province, if not indeed of 
extending the area, be it at some expense to the exchequer, will 
be therefore apparent to all who realize the many benefits that a 
suflSciency of forest imparts to the economy of a country and the 
dangers of deforestation in a land of widely ranging temperatures, 
where on the one hand, little or no rain falls for about eight months 
in the year and, on the other, torrential down-pours, with their 
common concomitant of disastrous floods, characterize the 
remaining four months. 

Of the 4,227 square miles of forest an area of 2,976 square 
miles was under the direct management of the Forest Department., 
while a good portion of the precarious remainder continued in 
danger of being frittered away by the jealous competition of private 
landlords and tenants in asserting their forest rights. Nor was 
the entire area under the Forest Department absolutely safe. For 
while 1,874 square miles of it which comprised the reserved forests 
were secure enough, the remaining 1,092 square miles of protected 
forest were constantly being drawn upon to meet the immemorial 
demands on forest produce of the neighbouring villages, estimated 
by the Forest Department at a total cost of well over two lakhs 
of rupees excluding grazing concessions. Even apart from this, 
however, the working of the Forest Department during the year 
showed a net profit of about a lakh and a half of rupees, which was 
merged in the provincial revenues. The total revenue amounted 
to 'Is. 8,11 and the total expenditure to 'Bs. 6,74. In the previous 
year the profit, the first in 3 years, was Es. 16,752. 

The total number of forest offences reported during the year 
was 5,027 against 5,107 in the previous year and 3,280 the average 
of the 3 preceding years. The total number of cases taken to 
court were 569 of which 469 were tried during the year, resulting 
in convictions in 392 or 84 per cent of the cases against 91 per cent 
in the preceding year. 

The total area of reserved forests under the scheme of fire 
protection (which consisted chiefly in advance burning of the 
forests, under control, so as to save them from disastrous confla- 
grations later in the season) rose from 1,112,484 acres to 1,128,805 
acres. In the protected forests the area remained the same at 
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108,596 acres. The cost of fire protection worked out at Es. 4-15-0 
per square mile against Es. 5-1-0 in the previous year. The 
number of outbreaks of fire during the year however was 276 
affecting an area of 252,441 acres against 213 over an area of 
96,706 acres in the previous year. 

The policy of reserving private forests on and near the Chota 
Nagpur plateau continued and met with some success. The 
success of the scheme de})ends entirely on the free will of the 
numerous landlords. While the more enlightened have readily 
co-operated, some of tlie landlords will require a great deal of per- 
suasion before they can be induced to hand over their forests to 
Government on a long lease, to be conserved and enriched by the 
labours of the Forest Department. Of the efficiently managed 
private forests not under the control of the Forest Department the 
most conspicuous were the over 260 square miles of reserved and 
protected forests under the Court of Wards in the Eamgarh and 
Bettiah estates. 

The endeavours of the Forest Department to instil into the 
minds of the villagers the importance to them and their offspring 
of the preservation of the forests continued, but the results of the 
recently introduced village rakhat system in the Eanchi district 
did not indicate that the villagers had yet shaken off their distrust 
of their landlords or of one anotlier, so as voluntarily to limit the 
exercise of their forest rights. The idea of leserving one-third of 
the village forest for the landlord, one-third for the tenants and 
leaving the remaining third for the entire village community would 
doubtless have been excellent if the people would have co-operated 
by giving up their old habit of indiscriminate cutting of timber. 
Unfortunately however there were indications that the villagers 
themselves were reluctant to prosecute trespassers doing damage 
in the rakhat. On the other hand some of the village panchayats 
appointed to supervise these rakhats took interest in their work. 
It is hoped that when the aboriginal youths now being trained in 
forestry take up their duties as rangers responsible for supervising 
the rakhats and advising the village panchayats and others how to 
manage them to the best advantage, the benefits of the scheme 
will make themselves felt. Twenty-three criminal cases were 
instituted against trespassers, some by the landlords and 
some by the tenants and eleven cases ended in conviction. In 
other villages, notably where no panchayats had been formed, the 
process of converting the forest land to cultivated fields continued 
with the same relentless persistence that has long since made of 
so many districts in the province, including Champaran and Sarah, 
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despite their forest-redolent names, areas where even woods ai’6 
almost unknown. Unfortunately there were no true afforestation 
schemes in the province, as distinct from plantations, although in 
the opinion of the Conservator of Forests the need for acquiring 
waste land witii a view to reafforestation was everywhere apparent. 
Valuable experiments, however, were conducted in order to improve 
the available forest stock. The very interesting experiment, begun 
two years before near llamiaburu in the Kolhan area of Singhbhum, 
continued to be keenly watched. The experiment, which sought to 
irrigate and thereby to improve dry hill type forests by means of 
earthwork contour channels, had reached the stage when, on a 
review of the results after the close of the year. Government con- 
sidered it justifiable to allot Es, 10,000 for a further extension of 
the scheme. 

The Forest Kesearch Division continued to do useful research 
work. Much of its time was spent in trying to find a market for 
the surplus timber of the forests. Although some of the species of 
timber that grow in the forests of the province are very popular, 
the difficulties of communication and the expense of railway freights 
militated against the profitable disposal of all the timber that could 
usefully be spared. Attempts were made to use natural means of 
communications as far as possible, and the experimental floating ot 
bamboos from the Samhalpur West Forest Division along the 
Mahanadi, which had been started in the previous year, continued 
with sufficient success to justify the extension o>f the system to 
Porahat. 

The Forest Department persevered in its task of awakening 
the people to the importance of forests, and a good deal of pro- 
paganda by means of lectures, newspaj:>er articles, nurseries in 
schools, and through the members of the Bihar and Orissa Forest 
Association was done, and encouraging progress, at least among 
the moi’e educated classes, was lichieVed. 

The forests of Orissa were apparently more dangerous than 
those of Bihar, for of the 70 persons reix>rted killed by wild animals 
during the year 72 succumbed in Orissa. In the Bihar forests 
only 4 persons were reported killed and 2 injured. On the other 
hand, Orissa also exacted the greater toll on wild animal life, for 
of the animals reported to have been killed during the year, 
namely one rogue elephant, 37 tigers, 20 leopards, 11 bears, 
5 spotted and 5 barking dedr, 10 deer, 12 sambhars, 2 wolves, 
2 bisons, 1 nilgai, 3 dhumas, 19 pigs and 7 wild dogs^ the great 
majority were killed in Orissa. 

76 Rev. 


9 
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The eartliquake damage to canals and embankments and the 
urgency ot restoring the latter before the 
iiTiganoji^and^ Flood advent of the flood-season put a severe straiii 
on the Irrigation Department which it met 
with great efliciency. All the repairs to the flood embankments 
were completed with considerable despatch and at Baikunthpur in 
Saran district a letired line, l.\ miles long, was constructed in the 
shoi’t, space of less than four months. The result was that when 
the floods came, all the embankments maintained by the depart- 
ment stood the lest and the only breach that occurred was in the 
Bettiah subdivision where the spill waters of the swollen (landak 
burst through the long since abandoned Ranaha retired line of the 
Champaran embankment. The repans to the damaged canals were 
also completed within the year except the repairs to the Baya 
Sluice and the Teur (Madhnban) canal which had to be closed 
throughout the year. Even these repairs, however, were com- 
pleted before the flood-season of lU;jr). As a further result of the 
earthquake a new division called the Cliamparan Irrigation Division 
with headquarters at Eamnagar was formed from the Ist week of 
April 1934 and the Rewa nn<l Dliaka subdivisions were revived. A 
temporary division known as the Tirhut Waterways Division was 
also formed with headquarters at Muzaftarpin* to study and report 
the eifects of the (‘art InMiakc on the rivci’ and drainage systems 
of North Bihar. 

Although the canal system in the province consisting of the 
Son, Triberil, Dhaka, Tcur, Saran, Orissa^ and Orissa coast canals, 
]R much smaller than in some other provinces, notably the Punjab, 
Bombay, Madras, and (lie Ignited Provinces, the area under irriga- 
tion is not inconsiderable, and there is an ever-increasing demand 
for irrigation facilities in various parts of the province from culti- 
vators, who would like to see their crops freed from entire 
dependence on a fickle monsoon. The total irrigated area of both 
kharif and nihi ciops in the province was 852,7^27 acres against 
the previous tiiennial average of 880,0*23 acres. Favonralile rain- 
fall, earthquake damage, and in Orissa also a certain reluctance to 
pay for water, were res]ionsih1e for the decreas<^. in area. On the 
other hand, a notalile improvement was eflVicted in the 4Vil)eni canal 
where for the first time since its inception irrigation facilities were 
provided in the pre-tnonsoon months. 

The financial results of the working of the canal systems in 
the province gave cause for some satisfaction. The total receipts 
from all the canals increased from 'Ss. 86,45 to 'Ss. 37,63. The 
total working expenses in 1934-35 amounted to 'Es. 13,86 so that 
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the net revenue realized was 'Es. 23,78 against 'Es. 19,78, in the 
previous year. As however interest charges on the capital outlay, 
estimated at over 6 crores of rupees, amounted during the year, 
to 'Es. 20,40, tlie real profit wa.s 'Es. 3,38 against a net deficit of 
"Es. 63 in the previous year. Of the canal systems in the province, 
only the Son canals (the most important) worked at a real profit. 
They were at last aide to he classed as a productive work with c'ffect 
from the 1st April 1934, and succeeded in yielding during the year 
under review a net revenue of about 7 per cent on the capital 
invested on them, against over 4 per cent in thd previous year. 
This net revenue, after deducting the working expenses and interest 
charges for the year, amounted to 'Es. 10,23. The Orissa canals 
for whose existence the Provincial Government were in no way 
responsible continued to operate at a dead loss, unloved alike by 
people and Provincial Government. For although the gross receipts 
exceeded the worldng expenses by over Es. 21- lakhs, the crippling 
interest charges of almost Rs. 9 lakhs rendered remote all hope of 
an even eventual profit. Fortunately for Bihar and Orissa, Sir Otto 
Niemeyer was to decree a year later that the heavy burden of these 
interest charges were no longer to lie on the shoulders of the 
rrovincial Government. The working of the Tribeni and Oliaka 
canals during the year showed gross receipts amounting to 
^S. 3,/)8 against working expenses of 'Es. 1,10. There was an 
irnprovertient of a lakli and a half in the working of tlie Orissa, 
Triheni and Dhaka c'anals during the year as compared with tlie 
previous year. The Oiissa-coast canal, which is purely a. na.viga- 
tiou canal, could not pay even its working expenses. 0]i the 
otlier hand, tlu' working (‘X[)enses of tlie Tour canal, althoiigl) 
closed tlu’ougliout llie y('ar for eartli([uake ropaii’s, wer(' almost 
covei’ed by the rece'pts on account of the collections of the arrear 
water rates of the previous year. 

A sum of 'Es. 2,5i against "Es. 1,31 wars spent on new works 
and the maintenance and repairs on a length of flood embankments, 
totalling about u02 miles in Orissa and about 292 miles in Bihax. 
The rise was due to iiiereased expenditure on original works in 
Orissa. In addition a. sum of about Rs. 3 lakhs was spent on 
earthquake repairs to embankments including almost a lakh and 
three quarters on the Baikunthpur retired line of the Sarau 
embankment. 

As already ind’cated the embankments of the province fulfilled 
efficiently their purpose of protecting the people from floods. In 
Oris&a the floods were fortunately normal. The Sur Lake cut in 
Puri district and the two mouths of the Chilka Lake at Arkhakud 
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and a ntivv mouth called “ Jimnblia ” formed during the year in 
the bordering district of Ganjam, functioned satisfactorily in 
draining the flood waters into the sea. The high Ganges flood 
in August threatened the Dinapore-Bankipore embankment and 
protective measures were successfully rushed through to save the 
New Capital. 

The work of closing the Main Ghai and constructing a spill- 
way in connection with the Janardhan-Ghai was completed during 
the year, and the reconstruction of the two bridges on the Grand 
1Vunk Eoad over the main Eastern and Main Western canals at 
Barun and Dehri was taken up. The repairs to the Son Head- 
works and to the Son causeway, necessitated by the abnormal Son 
flood of August, which rose at Dehri and Barun to within one- 
tenth of a foot of the highest on record, were taken in hand and 
completed before tlic next flood season. 

The year was, on the whole, one of sound achievement. 
Excellent progress liad been effected in retrieving the damage done 
by earthquake and flood*. Considerable improvement was discern- 
ible in the revenue position, and except to a certain extent in the 
Tribeni and Dhaka canals, where some of the people had 
genuinely suffered from the earth(piake, and others pretended to 
have, the collections of the canal rates were good. The river 
condition on the Son canals, however, was not altogether satis- 
factory and just after the c'lose of the year considerable anxiety 
to cultivators and Government alike, w^as caused by the action of 
the river in sanding up the canal mouth, and in the consequent 
curtailment of the supplies of water at a time when it was most 
needed. 


The roads in the province fall into three categories; those that 

^ are maintained bv the Public Works Depart- 

Communloatlons. ... / * • i i i i 

> ment, those that are nunntained by the local 

bodies and autliorities, and those that are maintained either 
privately or not at all. Most of the arterial routes in the province 
are maintained by the l^iblic Works ne])aitment. ^rhere was a 
slight decrease in the mileage of i*oads maintained by the Depart- 
ment due chiefly to (lie making over of roads at Pusa to the 
Public Works Depaitment of the Central Government. The total 
length declined from 1,689 miles of road (1,468 miles metalled 
and 221 miles unmetalled) to 1,675 miles (1,456 miles metalled 
and 21.9 miles unmetalled). The local authorities however main- 


tained an increased mileage of roads. The total length was 80,720 
miles, excluding roads wnthin municipal limits maintained out of 
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municipal funds. Of tlie 80,720 miles, 2,829 miles against 2,781 
in the previous year lepresented metalled roads and 27,891 miles 
against 27,650 miles uiimetalled roads. A problem of increasing 
urgency arose for solution owing 1o the very heavy sugarcane 
traffic on the roads of North and South Bihar, borne for the most 
|>art on iron-tyred bullock-carts, which, though very successful in 
shortening the life of the roadways, made, unlike the heavily taxed 
motor traffic, no very conspicuous contribution to their maintenance. 
Apart from the motor vehicles levied directly by the local 
Government on all motor vehicles in use in the province and distri- 
buted to the local bodies for the maintenance of the roads under 
their charge, the province received up to the end of the year under 
review subventions totalling Bs. 18,80,586 from the Government 
of India out of the proceeds of the additional duty on motor spirit 
for the development of roads. Of this amount Rs. 8,32,801 was 
received during the year against Hs. 8,42,801 in the previous year. 
The unspent balance of these grants at the disposal of the local 
Government increased from Ts. 5,90 on the 1st April 1934 to 
'Es. 8,48 a year later, including the special grant of "Ss. 2,72 out 
of the sum of Rs. 4 lakhs, promised by the Government of India 
as a contribution towards the cost of the reconstruction of the 
Patna-Arrah road which sustained lieavv damage, during the 
August floods, in the veiy process of (‘onsiiuction. Of the four 
road projects in hand financed by this Road Development Fund 
the improvement of the Debour-Koderma hill section of the Patna- 
Ranchi route, the construction of a metalled and bridged surface 
on the Rajauli-Debour Section and the improvement of the 
Bakhtiarpur-Bihar Section were almost completed. Work on the 
fourth project, namely the l\itna-Arrah Road received, as indicated 
above, a severe set-back by the abnormal Son flood, which washed 
away approximately 21 miles of the ?’oad embankment and 
seriously affected a bridge. .All this necessitated the preparation 
of revised estimates which now amounted to well over Rs. 9 lakhs 
as compared with the original estimates of nearly Rs. 7 lakhs. In 
spite of this blow, however, the work was well on its way to 
completion by the end of the year under review. 

An interesting development was the application of the Son 
Valley Portland Cement Company of Japla for the construction 
of an auxiliary line of aerial ropeway over certain villages in the 
Shahabad district. Iheliminary steps for the issue of the necessary 
notifications under tlie Jhliar and Orissa Aerial Ropeway Act were 
completed during the year and a year later, in •March 1936, when 
addressing the Bihar Chamber of Commerce, His Excellency Sir 
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Jamett Sifton commended the Aerial liopeway Act to the attention 
of the siigur-inill-owners of Bihar ms a |X)ssibie solution of the road 
problem raised by the heavy sugarcane iratilic. 

The (competition between road and I’ail traific continued to 
increase. 'Die total lengtli within the province of major jailways 
remained at 8,0*18 miles. Tliere wde a few new lines under 
survey, namely the Tiadanipaiiar-Joda line of the Bengal-Nagpur 
liailway and the Chakia-Sidhwalia Chord and tlie Muzaharpur- 
iJlarblianga lines of tiie Bengal and North-Western Kail way. The 
mileage of light railways in tile province, which, unlike the 
major railways, are to some extent under the control of the local 
(ioveniment, also remained unchanged at 150 miles and no 
surveys for further extensions were undertaken. There were 
fortunately no serious railway accidents during the year. 

The earthcjuake, desti'oying or damaging as it did so many 
(jovernment buildings, naturally put a parti- 
cularly heavy burden on the Ihiblic Works 
Department. In the early part of the year tlie problem of cons- 
tructing buildings wliicli would be ])roof against eartiicpuikes 
('Ugaged the close attention of the (Ioveniment Engineers. The 
(piestion of shifting tlie district headipiarters of Motihai'i and the 
subdivisional head(piarters of Sitamarhi to better sites had to be 
tlioronghly examined and it was eventually decided to construct 
the new buildings for Sitamarhi at Dumra, i2.} miles away, and 
for Motihari at Luathaha, miles away. In the case of the 
Madliubani subdivisional headejuarters it was decided that it was 
not necessary to shift the entire headquarters to another site but 
that some of the buildings destroyed by the earthquake should 
be rebuilt only a short distance outside the original station. 
Meanwliile the question of providing temporary accommodation 
for officers, courts, hospitals, etc., in all the earthquake area had 
to be taken up and it was a matter for satisfaction that all the 
necessary temporary accommodation liad been constructed shortly 
after the beginning of the year under review. 

Before the year had closed all the important earthquake repair 
work had been completed and only a few minor repairs remained 
in progress at the end of the year. All the damaged buildings 
belonging to the Central Government which were capable of 
repair, had also been completely repaired by the end of the year. 
Of the important buildings belonging to the Provincial Govern- 
ment, which the earthquake had destroyed, the reconstruction of 
the following was taken up during the year : — 
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Muzaffarpur , — ^The District Judge’s and the Munsif’s court 
buildings and the residences for tlie Collector, and the District 
Judge. 

Bettiah . — -The Munsif’s court and sub-jail buildings. 

Chapra. — ^l^he residences for the District Judge, the Civil 
Burgeon and the Collector. 

Bhagalpur . — ^The Excise office building and the Executive 
Engineer’s residence on which work was started. 

Monghyr . — Kesidences for the Subordinate Judge, Assistant 
Superintendent of Police, Indian Deputy Magistrate and the Head- 
master of the Zila School, and the Hindu Hostel attached to the 
Zila school. The reconstruction of the Teachers’ quarters, 
students’ kitchen and the partial reconstruction of the hostel and 
the school building ol* the Elementary Training school at Purab- 
sarai, Monghyr, was completed during the year. 

Patna . — Pesidences for the TTon’ble the Chief Justice, the 
Commissioner, the District Judge, the Superintendent of Police, 
the Superintending Engineer, the Principal, Bihar College of 
Engineering, the Subdivisional Officer’s residence at Dinapore, the 
City Magistrate’s residence at Gulzarbagh, the residences for the 
Superintendent and the Deputy Superintendent, Government 
Printing at Gulzarbagh and the Ayurvedic and Tibbia schools were 
started during the year. The rebuilding of the Subdivisional 
Officer’s residence at Barh was completed during the year. The 
construction of a semi-permanent Press building at Gulzarbagli 
was also finished well before the close of the year. 

Repairs to important buildings such as the High Court, 
Government House, Secretariat, Patna Medical College and 
Hospital, Science College, Bihar College of Engineering, Train- 
ing College, Jail buildings and the Survey office at Gulzarbagh, 
etc., were finished by the beginning of the cold weather. 

The expenditure incurred during the year under report in 
connection with the eartlujuake on provincial buildings stands at 
Rs. 20,16,372, viz. 

Rs. 

Temporary construction ... ... 2,69,966 

Repairs - ... ... 14,60,533 

Permanent reconstruction ... ... 2,85,873 

The expenditure on permanent reconstruction of course represents 
only a small part of the total amount required for the purpose. 



CHAPTER X. 


Agriculture, Livestock and Co-operation. 


Weather and Crops. 


Whiles the rainfall dining 1934-35 showeil a satisfactory total, 
the distribution, as so often happens, was 
far from ideal. On the one hand, tliere was 
shortage of rainfall during crituml periods and, on the other, 
disastrous downpours, when less would have been ample. Tn this 
way a great deal of damage to the crops occurred in Tirhir, Patna 
and Cuttack. The rainfall in the hot weather months was 
everywhere far below the average, and although the monsoon was 
punctual its June contribution was somewhat ungenerous. 
Consequently the sugarcane crop suffered in the hot weather while 
the sowing of the bhadai crops was delayed. In July and August 
the rains were everywhere adequate but the Gandak and Sikhrana 
floods in the Tirhut Division caused not inconsiderable damage to 
the bhadai crops and paddy seedlings in Saran and Champaran. 
The Gogra, Ganges and Sone floods caused heavy damage to the 
bhadai crops in the flooded areas of Saran, Patna, Shahabad and 
Gaya. Tn September the rainfall was on the whole above normal 
but in October the monsoon was somewhat niggardly with its final 
hathia showers, so that the later paddy crop did not benefit quite 
as much as it otherwise might have. During the cold weather light 
showers fell throughout the province, but in November they were 
sufficiently heavy in Nortli Bihar to delay the winter sowings with 
the result that the rabi outturn was only fair in certain areas. 


Tlie bhadai or autumn harvests of the province include autumn 
rice, maize, jowar^ bajra, mama, sunn -hemp 
Autumn cropi, other minor food and non-food crops. 

The total area under these crops was estimated to decline from 
7,486,600 acres to 7,401,500 acres. These figures cannot claim to 
be absolutely accurate for, in the absence of any other agency, the 
village chawkidar is the ultimate statistician in a province tliat 
certainly does not think in acres, and where even the local bighas 
vary widely from place to place. The reported decrease in the 
area under bhadai crops was attributed partly to the changes in the 
course of the river Kosi in the north of the Bhagalpur division. 
The total yield of the bhadai crops of alt kinds was estimated at 
90 per cent of the decennial average against 89 per cent in the 
previous year. 
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Rxcept in the district of Siughbhum, which was hard hit by 
drought, the weather conditions were on tlie 
Winter rice. whole favourable for the winter rice crop 

throughout the province. The total area under winter rice was 
estimated at 10,313,400 acres against 9,829,200 in the previous 
year and the* outturn was put at 99 per cent of tlie decennial 
average as against 92 per cent in the previous year. 


Although the districts of Bihar proper foini the chief tract 
where winter crops are grown, ceitain cold 
Rabi crops. weather crops and vegetables are also grown 

in Cuttack district and parts of Chota Nagpur. Excluding wheat 
and oilseeds the area under all the other rabi crops including 
summer rice, spring cereals and pulses, potatoes and other vege- 
tables, tabacco, spices, etc., amounted to 7,260,700 acres, an 
estimated increase of about 30,000 acres over the previous year. 
The weal her conditions were generally favourable but some damage 
was done in Palamau district by insect pests and rust. The year’s 
yield of all rabi crops was computed at 90 per (*ent of the normal 
against 84 per cent in the previotis year. 


Of the non-food crops grown in the province jute is the most 
important. It is grown in eight districts in 
the province but chiefly in Purnea and 
Cuttack. Weather conditions were generally favourable, and 
although the total area under the crop was estimated at only 
165,000 acres against 192,100 in the previous year the condition 
factor was computed at not less than 77 per cent of the normal, 
as against 40 per cent in the previous year. During the year the 
jute crop assumed additional importance owing to the decision 
of the Government of India to allot half the jute export duty to 
the jute producing provinces. This added some Rs. lOJ lakhs to 
the meagre exchequer of the province in 1934-35. Under the 
Niemeyor Award a year later the proportion of the jute export duty 
to be allotted to the provinces was to be 62^ per cent with effect 
from the inauguration of provincial autonomy on the 1st April 1937. 


Tlie area under sugarcane continued to rise owing to the 
expansion of the sugar industry. This area 
Sugarotne. during the year was estimated at 444,700 

acres against 418,000 in the previous year, and 301,700 in 1932-33. 
The increase was most marked in the districts of Gaya, Shahabad, 
Champaran, Muzaffarpur and Purnea. It was a good year for 
sugarcane and the outturn was estimated at 97 per cent of the 
normal against 95 per cent in the previous year. 
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Of the oilseeds, linseed is grown in all the divisions of the 
Linseed province except Orissa, but in spite of a 

favourable season and the Ottawa preferences 
given to Indian linseed in the TTnited Kingdom market, the area 
under ih'- ciop showed a continued diminution. In 1934-35 the 
area sown was 508,900 acres or 32,600 acres less than the figure 
of tlie f)revioiis year and approximately 75 per cent of the normal 
acreage. The outturn was estimated at 83 per cent of the average. 


Rape and mustard. 


aiea under rape and mustard showed a slight increase, 
being 600,800 acres or 2,6(X) acres moie than 
the previous year’s estimate and 97 per cent 
of the normal acreage (namely of tlie decennial average). As the 
yield of mustard is almost double that of linseed and the price was 
also on the whole higlier, the increasing preference for mustard was 
but natural. 


In the province wheat is grown mainly in the Bihar districts 
and in the Palamau district of Chota Nagpur. 
The area under wheat was estimated at 
1,197,000 acres or 24,800 acres less than in the previous year l)ut 
as the s('ason was more favourable a greater gross outturn was 
anticipjiK'd. The wheat estimate for 1934-35 was 505,100 tons 
against 175,900 in the previous year. 


I'lu^ total area cropped during the year was 29,547,400 acres 

against 29,165,300 acres in the previous year 

Cropped area l j 

and the normal area of 31 ,878,100 acres. 

Of this area 5,415,600 acres against 4,985,400 acres in the previous 
year ainl 5.136,700 normally, bore more than one crop in the course 
of the }ear. The actual area of the province under cultivation 
tlierefore worked out at 24,131,800 acres against 24,197,900 acres 
in the previous year and the decennial average of 26,741,400 acres. 
If the figures are a correct guide, it would seem that in spite of 
the extension in sugarcane cultivation and the increasing pressure 
of the population on the soil there was a tendency in the cultivated 
area of the province to shrink rather than to expand, probably 
owing to the low prices of agricultural commodities which dis- 
couraged surplus cultivation. 


Prices and marketing. 


The average price of the cereal crops remained low, although 
more buoyant, than in the previous year and 
were it not for the sugarcane crop, which 
was in great demand diu'ing the year, the position of the agricul- 
turist would have reiuained gloomy. It was, however, widely 
recognised that the adoption of improved methods of marketing 
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agricultural produce was one way to induce a rise in prices or at 
least to give to the cultivator the full benefit of any rise in world 
prices which, in the absence of modern marketing motliods, reached 
him slowly, if at all. With a view to iinpi-oving the existing 
machinery the ,Tmpei*ial (Vuincil of Agricult lu’al Research devised 
an alMndia scheme to study in detail tlie marketing of the most 
important commodities in the country. Tn accordance with this 
project a staff, consisting of one Senior Marketing Officer and 
three Assistant Marketing Officers, was sanctioned for this province 
and the Senior Marketing Officer entered upon his duties in March 
1935. The scheme, financed as it was by the Imperial Council 
of Agricullural Research except for the emoluments of the Senior 
Marketing Officer which were borne by the provincial Government, 
was \\idely welcomed by the public and no little curiosity was 
displayed in certain quarters regarding the personnel of the 
Marketing Staff. 


As previously indicated the two agricnltiiral problems set by 

the earthquake wore the disposal of tlie 

Earthquake and flood , ' . • C n ^ 

measures. surplus sugarcane crop, estimated at 350 

lakhs of mannds, which tlie eiglit damaged 
factories could no longer crush, and the removal of the earthquake 
sand from the fields. Apart from the activities of the Cane 
Marketing Board which started operations early in March 1984 
and succeeded, before it dissolved in May, in transporting no less 
than 2,575,000 maunds of cane to nnaffected factories, Government 
sanctioned the purchase and free issue of 3,250 r/?/r-inaking units 
to cultivators in need of them. Tn addition to all the agricultural 
district staff in North Bihar, 20 kamdars from south of the river 
were sent across to instruct the cultivators in the art of making 
qnr. In all 1,428 gitfr-making demonstrations were given. The 
emergency manufacture of qnr contimied until the first week of 
June 1934 and it is estimated that at least 25 lakhs of maimds of 
cane were crushed in this way. The Agricultural Bepartment had 
intimate experience of the problem of disposing of the earthquake 
sand, as its Sugarcane Researcli Station at Musheri in the Muzaffar- 
pnr district was badly sanded up. Fortunately the strong west 
winds of the spring season removed a good deal of the sand deposits, 
but the distribution of a bulletin and the appointment of twenty 
sand-clearing demonstration parties spread a good deal of enlighten- 
ment on the problem of dispersal, to be followed up by a campaign 
of green-manuring and compost-making. Altogether some 700 
sand-clearing sets (consisting of a scraper and a Bihar plough) and 
some 2,000 maunds of sarmai and dhaincha seeds were distributed, 
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while 1,355 demonstrations of sand-clearing, 1,071 demonstrations 
of green 'Tnannring and 470 of cornpost-maklng were given. To 
cope with the problem piesenled by the flood destruction of crops, 
16,000 raaunds of wheat seeds and 19,000 maiinds of gram khesati, 
barley, peas, linseed and rnasoor were distributed through the 
District Oflicers to the cultivators of the Tirhut division at the 
time of rabi sowing. 

The most important functions of the Agricultural Department 

Agricultural rcMarch. consist, firstly, in finding out by 

research and experiment the best crops, 
varieties of seeds, manures, implements, etc. that will suit the 
agricultural conditions in the province and, secondly, in propagating 
the fruits of its research among the cultivating masses. While a 
great deal had already been done in the first category, a great deal 
remains to be done in the second owing to the vastness and 
difficulties of the task in a densely populated and largely illiterate 
province with extremely meagre finances. The Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research continued to encourage research on matters 
of more than purely provincial importance. The Sugarcane 
Research Scheme which had begun in 1932-33 at Mnsheri near 
MuzafTarpur with a grant of Us. i,G3 contributed by the Imperial 
Council continued to make encouraging progress, as also the work 
at the sub-station in Patna, started under a supplementary grant 
of Rs. 29.000 in the following year. Although a good deal of 
damage was done at Mnsheri by earthquake sand, the research 
into some 95 varieties of Coimbatore sugarcane continued with 
appreciable results. The Rice Research Schorae, financed out of a 
grant of over Rs, 2 lakhs by the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research, continued at the Agricurtural Research Institute at 
Sabour in the Bhagalpur District and at two sub-stations, one at 
Cuttack and the other at the Kanke Farm in the Ranchi District. 
Some 5,000 samples of paddy were under study and it was estimated 
that the research operations now entailed the critical examination 
of one hundred and fifty thousand single plants annually. Although 
several years must pass before this research on the paddy strains 
best suited to the varying conditions in the province is complete, 
promising results have already been obtained. When it is remem- 
bered that the area under paddy cultivation in the province amounts 
to almost 14 million acres, the great importance in cash value to 
the cultivators of even a small iihprovement in the paddy crop can 
hardly be exaggerated. 

A new line of research was begun during the year when the 
ipruit Research Station was opened at Sabour in April 1934 as 
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the result of a grant of Es. 90,000 made by the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Kesearch for the purpose of investigating the 
fruits of the United Provinces and of Bihar and Orissa. The 
study of some /)f the most important fruits, such as mangoes, 
htrliis and papayas was taken up and a plot of over six acres was 
planted witli 55 varieties of mangoes from all parts of India, and 
33 varieties of Jitchis selected in the United Provinces and Bihar. 
A marked impetus to lire fruit products of the province was to be 
given by the Mango Exhibition held at Patna in June of the 
following year. Investigation into the cost of sugarcane cultiva- 
tion and into I he single-pan metl)(xl of making h hcuulsari sugar 
(‘ontinued. With a view to discover the possible merits of liiihar 
barleys as raw material for the malting and brewing industries of 
(Ireat Britain, ‘20 samples were sent for test to Great Biatain in 
duplicate, one set via Calcutta and one via Karachi, because of 
the effects that the sea-voyage has oi\ exported barley. It would 
seem, however*, that in view of the lack of sufficient protein in 
the Indian diet, the increased consumption of barley within the 
country rather than its ex[)ort would be more beneficial, perhaps, 
to the [reople of the province. 

Wor*k at the Chemical Bection at Sabour was completely 
reorganised during the year. A soil physics sub-section was 
developed and a soil survey of the proviiu^e started. A scheme 
for the systematic study of animal nutrition was prepared for 
submission to the Imperial Council of Agricultural Kesearch. An 
important feature of the work at the Chemical section at Sabour 
was the research undertaken by the .Agricultural Chemist in 
collaboration with the Paddy Specialist and the Horticulturist. 
In the Botanical section at Sabour, work was somewhat hampered 
by disease, which spared neither wheat, linseed, peas nor 
chillies. The barleys escaped, it is pr’esumed because they had 
been treated with Ceresan before sowing. However, much valu- 
able experience was gained by the Kconornic Botanist through the 
outbi'eak. All the main crops of the province, except rice and 
sugarcane continued to be studied at the Botanical section. 

The Agricultural Engineering Section at Sabour devoled its 
attention mainly to the installatjon of open borings and tube-wells. 
Of 296 borings made during the year ‘227 were successful. Tlie 
total depth bored was 18,576 feet against 15,375 feet in the pre- 
vious year. In addition 118 tube-wells were sunk. The forma- 
tion of a well-boring circle in North Bihar with headquarters at 
Miizaffarpur was amply justified by the growing demand for 
borings and tube-wells in that area. An interesting experiment 
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was carried out in the sandy bed of the Jumar river on the north 
side of the Kanke Farm. A horizontal strainer was laid across 
the river at a de])th of about 5 feet. A good deal of water was 
thus taj3|)ed and it is hoped tliat the experiment may show the 
w;ty to iirigating cold weather fodders by tappifig hill streams 
that run more or less dry after the rains. The demand for the 
services of the Bandhimj Inspectors and surveyors continued, while 
orders for tlic rahat pump were now received even from persons 
outside the province. 


Agricultural farms. 


The five (lovernment Agricultural Farms, one in eacli of the 
agricultural ranges of the province, namely, at 
Sepaya, Patna, Sabour, Kanke and Cuttack, 
with their subsidiary farms, continued their beneficent activities. 
Special attention was paid to varieties of rice, sugarcane, wheat, 
rahar, and fodder crops. The cultivation of fruit assumed 
increasing importance and in Orissa in particular every Govern- 
ment farm had a well-managed orchard in which mangoes, litchis, 
oranges, guavas, plums, bananas, papayas and pine-apples were 
being grown. Developments in fruit cultivation also took place at 
the Patna Farm and at Sabour. One of the most important 
features at the Government farms is the fine breed of cattle that 
is intensively reared. The Kanke Farm, Ranchi, which specializes 
/u Tharparluirs arid SahUra]><:, was to draw the attention of His 
Rxcellency the Marciuess of Tjinlithgow during his visit to the 
Farm in duly 19*30. Unfortunately during the year under review 
a particularly malignant type of foot and mouth disease attacked 
the herd, carried off 10 calves, and upset the milk average. None 
the less a new level was rea<'hed for the average daily yield for 
cows in milk. For this the farm had to thank its good fortune 
in having ac(juired the Tharparkar Allauddin, a splendid sire, 
whose extraordiiuarv pre-potency and the excellence of whose 
hmum(‘rahl(‘ j)rogeny wei'c of more than local fame. At Sepaya 
too it was to he an unhealthy year. The buffalo herd there were 
visited with otorrlura, foot and mouth disease, hePmorrhagic 
s('ptica'mia , a.nd white scour, so that it was not surprising that 
17 succumbed. None the less there was an improvement in the 
milk suf)ply. (3n an average 24.7 buffaloes against 28 in the 
previous year were in milk throughout the year giving 13.5 pounds 
of milk per head per day against 13.2. Fortunately at the Patna 
Farm the small Hansi-Hissar herd escaped without disease. 
Here too the average milk yield per cow per day increased from 
10 pounds to 10.23 pounds. The number of animals in the herd 
at the end of the year was 55, four more than a year before. 
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Poultry breeding was also pursued at tlie Kanke, Patna and 
Cuttack Farms, where small flocks of white legliorns have been 
established. At -Kanke there were nearly 200 hens. 

The wide ^prevalence of illiteracy handicapped the Agricultural 
Propaganda J)e])artinent, as other J)epartnients, in its 

most important function of reaching the 
benefits of its i'osearches, laboriously and expensively arrived at 
in central institutions, down to the fields of fhe people. PTowevei*, 
whatevei* could be done to a(‘hieve this piir|)ose within the limited 
finances at the disposal of the department ('ontiniied to be done. 
(The gross expenditure on the department from Provincial 
Revenues was imdet* 0 lakhs, while the Department brought into 
the treasury almost a lakh and a half.) The work of propagaiida 
is carried on chiefly by tlie method of demonstration through 
kanidars — capable ploughmen who have served an apprenticeship 
in a (h)vernment Farm. Although the number of tliis ])ropaganda 
staff has been gradually !?if*reasing, there was still during the yeur 
under review only one kaniddf for every 550 villages in the 
province or five for every million of the population. 4^he 
necessities imposed by the earthquake naturally interfered with 
normal agricultural ])ropaganda, l)ut the very urgency called forth 
the best effoits of the agricultural olku'ers, and solid results were 
achieved. The total number of agricultural demonstrations carried 
out during the year was 14,580 against 3,000 in 1928>20 (the 
year when the condition of the provincial exclie(]uer was at about 
its rosiest) and 9,734 in 1933-34. The effect of these demonstra- 
tions is borne out by tire increasing sales of improved seeds, 
imf)lements and fertilizers to the public tluough the agency 
of the De()artment. During the year 10,700 maimds of cane 
seed, 4,105 maunds of other seeds, 15,000 maimds of fertilizers, 
855 imjilcments and 1,107 parts of implements were thus sold. 
Tn addition it is known that in the South Rihar Range alone some 
29,700 maunds of fertilizers, worth well over a lalch of rupees, were 
sold to the people by non-departrnental agencies. Tt is esti mated 
that the area under improved crops in the province was about half 
a million acres of whieh the major portion was under Coimbatore 
canes. None the less, owing to the persistenr*e of antiquated 
methods of cultivation, . the average outturn of cane from the 
cultivator’s field was only about 14 tons per acre as against up to 
twice that weight in Government farms. A number of Co- 
operative Banks and Societies continued to evince an active 
interest in the work of agricultural propaganda collaborating closely 
for the purpose with the agricultural officers <4* Government, 
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Like other departments the Agricultural Department made 
full use of the various fairs and exhibitions to bring the results 
of its researches home to the people. Demonstrations and magic 
lanterns lectures were a regular features at these gatherings. A 
full display of the recommendations of the department attracted 
considerable attention in the fairs at Sonepur, Hijla (in the Rantal 
Parganas) and Bihta^ at the Provincial Exhibition in Patna, at 
the Animal Welfare Exhibition in Ranchi, and at the All-Ojissa 
Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition in Cuttack. Everywheje 
bulletins were distributed, improved seeds, implements and ferti- 
lizers were displayed and, w’hen the season was suitable, demons- 
trations in gur-and R. B. sugar-making were given. The 
agricultural engineer demonstrated at Sonepur, Bilita and Cuttack 
the uses of the Rahat water-lift, the Archimedian screw water- 
lift, portable power*- pumping plants, power cane-crushing pkints, 
chail-cutters and the Norag bullock-power thr*eshing machine, 
while lectures and advice on tube-wells, borings and methods of 
irrigation in general were also given. The agricultur*al periodical 
‘ Kisan maintained by the .Agricultur‘al .Association, continued 
to enjoy an increasing popularity. 

There is no Agricultural College in this predominantly 
I’ural province, and the medium of the 
Agricultural education. Agi'iciiltural College has, for the 

nrost par*! , to be utilized by students of the province. During the 
year four stipendiaries of the local Government graduated, three 
from Nagpur* and one from Agra. All four stipendiaries wei'e 
offered apjrointments in the subordinate *’AgTicultur*al Service— one 
declined. Four* more stipendiaries were due to complete their 
cour’se at Nagpur in June 1935. 

As related in a previous chapter a rrumber of schools lield 
agricultu)*al classes, and in view of the increasing empliasis on 
vocational education their number is likely to increase still further. 

Tbe protection against foreign sugar granted to the sugar 
industr’v in 1932 had resulted in a remark- 
growers. ‘"^ble expansron, and the number of factories 

had gone up in Bihar from 12 in 1931-32 to 
35 in 1934-35. ATeanwhile it soon became appai*ent, if the tax- 
payer and the sugarcane grower were not to suffer unduly, that 
hrrther legislation would be necessary. The ordinary Central 
tax-payer was somewliat comforter! for the heavy decline in Central 
Revenues, due to the extremely successful operation of the tariff 
in excluding the entry of duty-paying foreign sugar » by the 



imposition of an excise duty of Es. 1-5-0 per cwt. on all su^at 
issued from factories with effect from the 1st April 1934. Incident 
tally, as notice of the imposition had been previously given, an 
extraordinary scramble for wagons was staged by some factories ill 
the preceding Tnonth in order to vacate their stocks of sugar, while 
there were others that preferred to avoid taxation by adopting 
the easier course of ‘ issuing ’ their surplus stocks out of the factory 
premises to tlie nearest depot in the bazar. The agriculturist, 
however, was more concerned with another Act passed at the same 
time by the Central Legislature (Act XV of 1034) which conferred 
wide i)owers on the Tjocal Governments to safeguard his interests 
and to fix a minimum price for the sugarcane he supplied to 
factories. In September 1934 the local Government convened 
another conference (the first had taken place at the beginning of 
the year,^ in order to discuss matters arising out of the passing of 
this legislation. As a result the Bihar and Orissa Sugarcane Eules 
were promulgated and took effect in North Bihar from the cane 
crushing season of 1034-35. The first notification fixing the 
minimum price of sugarcane was issued by the Local Government 
on the 10th December 1034, and the price fixed (calculated accord- 
ing to a scale whicli is based on the selling price of sugar) was five 
annas a rnaund. In order further to protect the growers and to 
harmonize their relations with the millowners five officers from the 
Provincial and Subordinate Civil Service were appointed as Inspec- 
tors and Advisory Committees consisting of the District authorities 
and an equal number of representatives of the millowners and the 
growers were set up in each ‘controlled ’ district. Testimony was 
paid to the effectiveness of the measures adopted by the local 
Government in helping the cultivators by the popular clamour that 
at once urosc urging the extension of the same measures to South 
Bihar — a step that the Local Government was to take in the 
following year. 

13ie year for the province, as a whole, was fairly free from 

Cattle disease cattle-disease. The number of reported 

outbreaks of epidemic diseases declined 
appreciably from 5,8G5 to 4,158. While the number of animals 
affected was reported as 122,840 against 108,454 in the previous 
year, the number of deaths in 1934-35 decreased from 14,973 to 
14,539. There was a remarkabre increase in the number of preven- 
tive inoculations, which have done so much in recent years to 
check the spread of epidemics. The number of animals inoculated 
during the year was 316,772 against 189,417 in the previous year. 
The increase in inoculations was chiefliy due to the reduction in the 
76 Rev, 10 
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price of certain Muktesar products and the recent extensive 
adoption of the inexpensive goat blood and tissue virus method of 
inoculation against rinderpest. Some 163,134 animals were 
inoculated against rinderpest in this way and only 641 animals out 
of all those inoculated died. As a precaution against anthrax, of 
which disease there were two outbreaks in the Orissa Eange, 
includinf^ an outbreak among the horses of the Mounted Military 
Police at Jamshedpur, 49 horses were protected with anti-anthrax 
serum. There was also, an increase in the number of animal 
patients treated by the touring veterinary assistant surgeons. 
The number rose from 321,644 to 354,831. In addition 33,268 
old cases were treated while medicines were supplied in 70,107, 
chiefly for foot and mouth cases. It is true however that the 
percentage of outbreaks of epidemics attended by the staff of the 
veterinary department continued to decline from 95 m 1932-33 
through 90 to 86. This was due to the preoccupation of the touring 
veterinary assistant surgeons with their attendance at field dispen- 
saries and their goat virus work, in which directions appreciable 
progress was maintained. In the veterinary field again, the 
limitations of the provincial finances operated as a check to the 
progress tliat could be effected with ampler funds. The total 
expenditure of the department, including College and Farm, 
amounted to "hs. 6,77 against 'Es. 6,82 in the previous year. Of 
this total Ts. 4,22 was spent from the Provincial Revenues and 
'Es. 2,55 from the funds of the local bodies. On the other hand 
the total receipts of the department increased from 'Es. 1,13 to 
'Es. 1,21. 

There was no increase in the number of veterinary hospitals. 

I. These remained at 33, but there was an 
. increase m the number of patients treated 
in them. The number was 93,587 against 91,527 in the previous 
year. In addition 19,330 castrations were performed against 
17,335 in 1933-34 and 13,324 patients not brought to the hospitals 
were supplied with medicines against 12,774. The total number of 
castrations performed both by the touring and stationary staff 
totalled 110,034 against 96,222 in the previous year. There was a 
welcome increase in the number of field or touring veterinary 
dispensaries which stood at 139 on the Ist April 1935 against 134 
a year before. Although they were now only in their third year, 
the popularity of these peripatetic institutions continued to increase 
and as many as 123,075 animals were treated at these dispensaries 
against 100,730 in the previous year. 
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The cattle-breeding and dairy farm maintained by the 

^ ^ ^ Veterinary Department at Patna continued 

to prosper, rhe Farm was a dual-purpose 
breeding centre, its activities being mainly directed towards 
producing Tharparkar cross-bred animals in addition to pure 
Tharparkars. Opinion among experts appears to be divided about 
the desirability of ‘ dual purpose ’ breeding but, whatever the 
scientific advantages of breeding only for milk or only for the 
plough in countries where there are no difficulties in disposing of 
superfluous cattle of the unwanted sex, it seems that as long as 
the present economic conditions and the social and religious 
sentiments of the* masses of the people do not alter, ‘ dual purpose * 
breeding by which both the males and the females can give good, 
even if not ideal, results, will continue to have its protagonists in 
India. The Veterinary Department supervised, as usual, the 
maintenance of stud bulls at the veterinary hospitals of the 
province. On the 1st April 1935, apparently as a result of casual- 
ties, there were 31 such bulls against 36 in the previous year. 
During the \ear four bulls were supplied by the Farm to different 
local bodies. The total strength of the herd at the Farm was 610 
at the end of the period under review. The average number of 
cows in milk during the year was 11]. The total milk yield 
increased from 327,390 lbs. in 1933-34 to 391,464 lbs. Some 
357,095 lbs. of milk were sold against 299,507 in the previous 
year and there was also a sale of 531 lbs. of cream and 349 lbs. of 
ghee. The total revenue of the Farm amounted to Es. 60,789 
against an expenditure of Rs. 52,166. 

The fifth session of the College began from the 2nd July 1934. 

Admissions numbered 25 against 24 in the 

The Veterinary College. . r 

previous year and lO m the year before. 

Including the new entrants, there was a total number of 56 
students. At the end of the year 47 remained. In the examina- 
tions 38 were successful and lO took their diplomas from the 
College, one with distinction in Pathology and Bacteriology. There 
was no very tangible result in the research laboratory although 
researches on kumri were pursued. 

The College catered for a good many students from other 
provinces. Most of the students liyed in the hostel attached to the 
College. The total expenditure on the College declined from 
Es. 84,200 to Rs. 76,422. 

The importance of propaganda was not overlooked. During 

^ the year 5,023 lectures were delivered by the 

Propaganda and researoh. . J . . . ... . 

staff on various veterinary subjects at fairs 

and gatherings. Pamphlets on the various cattle diseases were 
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(!is(tributed, and models, charts and instruments exhibited and 
explained. The Department also participated in two important 
exhibitions, where magic lantern lectures were given and greatly 
appreciated. Lectures on common cattle diseases and the care of 
animals were also delivered to the students in some of the Middle 
English schools of the province. 


Apart from the researches into kumri mentioned above 
investigations into several diseases and their methods of treatment 
were carried on. The Disease Investigation Officer continued to 
work on the immunizing of cattle against rinderpest by the goat 
virus method. Experiments were also undertaken to determine 
safer doses of this prophylactic for buffaloes and to find out the 
duration of the immunity conferred. 


The number of inspectors employed by the Bihar and Orissa 
^ Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 

animals. Animals increased from tour to six. ine 

Society extended its operations over 30 
municipalities. Of 3,001 cases reported or prosecuted under the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Act, 2,366 ended in conviction. 
The fines realised by these prosecutions amounting to Rs. 9,446 
were credited to the Society’s funds. The Society held an animal 
show at Patna attended by His Excellency the Governor and Lady 
Sifton ; and there was also an animal welfare exhibition in Ranchi. 


The Co-operative move- 
ment. 


It was not surprising that a year, when the earthquake served 
merely to emphasise the gloom already cast 
on the movement by the economic depres- 
sion, should not have marked any real 
progress in the realm of Co-operation. The Government of India 
came to the rescue of earthquake damaged institutions by a grant 
of Rs. 75,000 for the repair and restoration of Co-operative 
buildings while a Government grant of Rs. 37,000 was also made 
to the Co-operative Federation to cover remissions of levies oii; 
societies in the earthquake area. Some of the central banks and 
societies showed commendable spirit in contributing to the 
Viceroy’s Earthquake Relief Fund and help was also received from 
Co-operative institutions outside the province. 


During the year 1934 the number of new Co-operative societies 
registered was 77 against 95 in the previous year. The total 
number of working societies continued to decline from 9,054, 
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through 8,901 to 8,882. There was also a deterioration in the 
classification of societies as the table of percentages below shows : — 



1932. . 

1933. 

1934. 

A (Model) 

3.1 

2.1 

1.5 

B (Good) 

11.5 

10.2 

9 

C (Average) 

69.9 

69.3 

68.4 

D (Bad) 

13.3 

15.5 

17.4 

E (Hopeless) 

2.2 

2.9 

3.7 


The Angul Central Co-operative Union had the distinction of 
securing the highest percentages, namely 37.2, of model and good 
societies, while at Giridih apparently the position had so greatly 
deteriorated, that no less than 68.3 per cent of the societies were 
classified as bad and hopeless. It must, however, be remembered 
that the method of classification itself is not always a model index 
of the true state of affairs. Cases of malpractices that came to 
light, including embezzlement and attempts to defraud, though 
fewer, were still 'too numerous. Of 33 cases during the year 12 
were prosecuted and six ended in conviction. Government was 
to meet this problem in the following year by sanctioning an 
elaborate inspectorate to supervise more closely the working of 
the societies. 

The Provincial Co-operative Bank comprising in its member- 
ship 85 banks and societies, and 37 

The Provincial Co-opera- . , j i i 

tive Bank. individuals against 27 individuals in the 

previous year, completed the twenty-first 
year of its existence under the chairmanship of Dr. Sir Syed 
Sultan Ahmed. The working capital of the provincial bank 
continued to increase. It stood on the Ist January 1935 at 
Es. 96.70 lakhs against Es. 92.15 lakhs in the previous year. The 
increase was due to a further overdraft of Es. 5 lakhs from the 
Imperial Bank of India. The subscribed share capital was 
Es. 18.78 lakhs against Es. 18.72 lakhs in 1933, and the paid- 

up share capital increased slightly from Es. 6.08 lakhs to 

Es. 6.11 lakhs. Due partly to the financial difficulties of the 
central banks the share capital hardly increased as fast as it should. 
The deposits held by the Bank on the 1st January 1935 amounted 
to Es. 78.03 lakhs against Es. 78.96 lakhs in the previous year. 
Owing to a decrease in fresh deposits and renewals, the rates of 
interest for fixed deposits, which had been lowered in the previous 
year, had to be raised further from 3J and 4 per cent for one year, 
or two or more year deposits respectively, to 4 and 4J per cent. 

The average rate during the year, however, was 4,05 per cent 
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against 5.07 per cent in the previous year and 5.53 per cent in 
1932. The Bank continued to follow a policy of caution in the 
matter of fresh advances to central banks. There was a great 
decline in the amounts of loans advanced to central banks and 
societies. These totalled only Ks. 3.58 lakhs against Es. 12.67 
lakhs in 1933. The rate of interest charged by the Bank on 
fresh loans was 6 per cent for one and two years and 7 per cent 
for three years or more. Although there was a substantial 
increase in the margin of safety between the borrowing and the 
lending rates (a margin of Es. 2.15 per cent against Es. 1.13 
per cent in the previous year) the Bank did not consider it prudent 
to reduce its lending rate owing to the heavy increase in its 
arrears due from the central banks. The total amount of the 
loans due by banks and societies on the 1st January was Es. 59.16 
lakhs against Es. 58.17 lakhs a year before. The percentage of 
collection on the total demand, including arrears,, due from the 
central banks and societies was 39.5 in the case of interest and 
only 5.9 in the case of principal. The overdues amounted to 
Es. 34.25 lakhs principal and Es. 2.83 lakhs interest. Neverthe- 
less the Provincial Bank managed to show a profit of Es. 1.44 lakhs 
on the working of the year and was able to increase its statutory 
reserve from Es. 3.45 lakhs to Es. 3.79 lakhs and its reserve for 
contingencies (a cover for bad debts) from Es. 1.10 lakhs to 
Es. 1,22 lakhs. Out of the profits of the year 'Es. 67 was to be 
added to this cover to bring it up to Es. 1.89 lakhs. 

In January 1935 the Provincial Bank drew a loan of Es. 16 
lakhs for 15 years at 4 per cent, advanced by the local Government 
to enable the Bank to strengthen its long-term resources. The 
loan, by enabling the Provincial Bank to repay its matured 
deposits and to advance fresh loans to the central banks for the 
purpose of repaying their matured deposits, materially added to 
the long-term resources of the co-operative movement. A second 
loan of Es. 4 lakhs at 4 per cent repayable in 4 years was drawn 
by the Bank in March 1935. This was advanced by the local 
Government to enable the Provincial Bank to strengthen its fluid 
resources. 

The number of central co-operative banks and central unions 
remained stationary at 66. Their working 

*"^*Union§.* capital decreased from Es. 227.04 lakhs to 

Es. 224.7 lakhs at the end of the year. The 
fall was due mainly to a decrease in deposits. There was also a 
slight fall of 'Es. 22 in the share capital which amounted to 
Bs. 22.03 lakhs on the 1st January 1935. The paid-up share 
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capital constituted as before 9.8 per cent of the working capital. 
There was a welcome tendency in the size of the somewhat bulky 
directorates of these institutions to decrease and the proportion 
of ‘ village * directors — representatives of village societies — to 
increase. Th6 Siwan Central Bank indeed went so far at its 
annual geperal meeting as to exclude altogether preference-share- 
holding directors. On the other hand the Cuttack Central Bank 
also made history by electing a lady to its directorate. The total 
reserves increased from Es. 17.87 lakhs to Es. 18.12 lakhs. The 
statutory reserve which amounted to Es. 9.96 lakhs on the 1st 
January 1935 was responsible for almost the entire increase. The 
deposits at these institutions declined from Es. 133.54 lakhs to 
Es. 129.91 lakhs. The greatest decrease was in the Central Co- 
operative Bank at Bihar of Es. 1.18 lakhs. On the other hand 
the banks at Banka, Eohika, Bettiah and Samastipur showed 
appreciable increases. Of the total borrowed capital of Es. 187.46 
lakhs on the 1st January 1935 deposits accounted for 69.3 per cent. 
The great bulk of the total deposits of Es. 129.91 lakhs was held 
by individuals outside the co-operative movement. These held 
deposits to the extent of Es. 105.42 lakhs, individual members to 
the extent of Es. 20.06 lakhs and co-operative societies to the 
extent of only Es. 4.43 lakhs. The following tables of principal 
and interest will show at a glance the increasingly depressing state 
of the collections made by banks against the sums due to them from 
the societies. 

Principal. 


Year. 

Ibtal 

demand. 

Total 

collection. 

Percentage, 
of collection. 

Over- 

dues. 


Rs. (lakhs). 

Rs. (lakhs). 


Rs. (lakhs). 

1930 

75.50 

26.66 

35.3 

48.84 

1931 

83.56 

13.17 

15.7 

70.39 

1932 

109.04 

11.07 

10.1 

97.97 

1933 

124.90 

8.28 

6.6 

116.62 

1934 

137.78 

6.89 

5.0 

130.89 


Interest. 



Year. 

Total 

demand. 

Total 

collection. 

Percentage 
of collection. 

Over- 

dues. 


Rs. (lakhs). 

•Rs. (lakhs). 


Rs. (lakhs). 

1932 

24.73 

11.31 

45.3 

13.42 

1933 

32.00 

12.62 

39.4 

19.38 

1934 

37.71 

12.14 

32.1 

25.57 


As regards principal as many as 36 banks or more than half 
the total number were not able to reach even 5 per cent collections, 
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while the very best results were less than 50 per cent at Godda 
(48.6 per cent) at Deoghar (35.8) and the Dhanbad Co-operative 
Institute (34.1). As regards interest the state of affairs was 
somewhat better. Sixteen banks had a collection varying between 
50 and 99 per cent and in three banks the collections were below 
10 per cent. The Dhanbad Co-operative Institute did^ best with 
interest collections of 98.6 per cent followed by Godda (96.4), 
Deoghar (94.5), Jamtara (88.05) and Giridih (76.4). The 
combined percentage of collection of principal as well as interest 
thus worked out to 10.8 against 13.3 in the previous year. It is 
possible that the meagre collections of the year were due in part 
to the natural calamities that had visited the province, but slackness 
in collections on the one hand and, on tlie other, increasing 
listlessness on the part of members induced by the hopelessness 
of outlook that the ever-growing burden of overdues inculcated, 
also played their part. ITntil therefore a real stiuuilns such as 
an appreciable rise in commodity prices advenes it is idle to 
expect that a mere sense of duty will impel the heavily indebted 
members fully to reimburse the banks for their improvident 
lending in the past. Having learnt their lesson the banks now 
continued their policy of extreme caution in making advances. 
The total advances made to societies during the year further 
declined from Rs. 7.52 lakhs to Ks. 5.99 lakhs. In the opinion 
of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies fresh financing had fallen 
to a perilously low level and the diversion of fresh capital into the 
movement, together with the organization of new societies on 
sound lines and the improvement of tlie old ones, was the supreme 
need of the movement. 


As previously indicated, a number of banks in spite of the 

financial stress encouraged agricultural 
Rural development. ^ m i r i V .• 

improvements. Twenty-tour banks parti- 
cipated in the work of demonstrating the utility of chemical manures 
and improved seeds. Twelve banks, of which the majority were 
in Orissa, continued to employ trained kanidars. The Khurda 
Bank also maintained a development officer and the Balasore Bank 
an agricultural inspector. The sums advanced by societies to their 
members for the purposes of land improvement, inclmling the 
reclamation of waste land, the construction of bandhs and the 
sinking of wells, amounted to Rs. 8,009 against iRs. 7,140 in the 
previous year. On the other hand the tube-well sunk by the 
Central Union at Harirajpur at a cost of Rs. 1,234 proved a failure. 
A number of banks and societies devoted their attention to the 
improvement of sanitation and medical relief. Medicines were 
freely distributed during cholera and other epidemics, village roads 
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were cleaned and repaired, wells were disinfected and cattle 
inoculated. In the Darbhanga district three Ayurvedic dispen- 
saries were maintained from the contributions of members of 
co-operative sopieties. In the Dhanbad Institute area no less than 
45 new wells including a pucca one were excavated in three villages. 
Through the joint labour of members the Ranchi Central Rank 
was able, without expenditure, to excavate new wells in six 
societies and tanks in two. In the Kujang area tanks in ten 
villages were re-excavated and cleared of weeds by the members 
of societies. 

Attention was increasingly paid to the promotion of cottage 
industries although the financial strain caused a set back in some 
places. In the Khurda and Cuttack areas eri-culture and eri- 
spinning continued to be popular in several societies and at Khurda 
a marketing organization was started in collaboration with the 
Department of Industries to promote the sale of the locally manu- 
factured products. The Angul Central Union maintained a 
weaving school for boys of the depressed class. Although there 
was a decline in the funds that the Central Ranks allocated to 
educational development — the amount fell from Rs. 4,079 to 
Rs. 2,275 — thirty-two new schools, of which seventeen were in 
the Cuttack circle, were started by the banks during the year 
bringing the total number under their management to 151. The 
central bank and societies in the Ranchi district took the 
keenest interest in matters of education. Orissa again led in the 
matter of adult education, the majority of the 40 night 
classes that were started being there. The example of the Fasioda 
night school in the Khurda area merited to be widely emulated. 
This school which taught 90 adults ran without any outside help. 
The method adopted was for the teacher to advance his services 
free, while his grateful pupils gave him a recompense of one rupee 
each on completion of their training. 

A number of rural welfare centres continued to do valuable 
work. The centre at Choudhuar in the Cuttack area gave 
practical lessons on its demonstration farm. The centre at 
Tihiri in Rhadrak advanced in its literacy campaign. The centre 
at Irba in the Ranchi district did some good work in 
improving communications. The Nichitporc village welfare 
society was in some ways unique. Every householder in 
the village was a member of the society. Apart from a pticca school 
constructed by the labour and voluntary contributions of the 
members, the old system of joint cultivation of sugarcane was 

widely' in vogue. Some 60 wells provided irrigation facilities which 
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were absent before the organization of the centre when only 
3 wells existed. Consequently the kitchen garden attached to 
the house of one of the office-bearers of the society was a delight 
to the eye in a village where the importance of having proper 
manure pits was fully understood. The Palamau Village Welfare 
Association continued its activities with the assistance of a gazetted 
officer deputed by Government to further its comprehensive 
programme. The Kurthaul and Dahaur centres in the Patna 
district made appreciable progress in education. At Dahaur there 
was also a small library attached to the school, constructed by 
the members, for the use of adults. In the Eajmahal area the 
Lalmati centre showed good results in promoting literacy — the 
number of pupils under training increased from 187 in 1932 to 
344 in 1934. It also maintained 35 manure pits. Impressed with 
the importance of furthering rural development the local 
Government approved a five-year scheme for openjng five rural 
development centres, one in each division of the province and 
Es. 50,000 out of the Government of India Eural Development 
grant, announced by Sir James Grigg in his Budget Speech in the 
spring of 1935, was devoted to financing this project. 

The vast majority of the primary societies are agricultural 
Societies credit societies. The others include Pro- 

vincial Societies consisting of Government 
servants, employees’ societies, certain urban credit societies, arti- 
sans’ societies, weavers’ societies, fishermen’s societies, depressed 
class societies and co-operative stores. The agricultural societies in 
the province, including 69 grain golas of which 34 were in Angul, 
declined in number from 8,479 to 8,466. Their membership, how- 
ever, increased by 2,496 to 230,734. On the Ist January 1935, the 
paid up share capital and the working capital of these societies 
amounted to Es. 15.54 lakhs and Es. 209.31 lakhs respectively 
against 15.71 lakhs and 212.90 lakhs a year before. Liquidations 
and, in the case of the working capital,, a shrinkage in credit, were 
chiefly responsible for the decrease. The reserve fund increased by 
Es. 1.85 lakhs and stood on the 1st January 1935 at Es. 36.92 
lakhs. The percentage of paid-up share capital and reserves 
against the working capital increased from 23.8 to 25.06. There 
was a negligible increase of Es.' 2,000 in the amount of loans 
advanced during the year, the total rising from Es. 5.41 lakhs to 
Es. 5.43 lakhs. The measure of stagnation was the measure of 
the decline in the credit of the members. The number of non- 
agricultural working societies rose by 7 to 317. Their total 
membership was 31,664. Their share capital was Es. 15.61 lakhs 
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and their working capital Ks. 48.93 lakhs. Their reserve funds 
amounted to Rs. 5.15 lakhs and they showed a profit of Rs. 1.88 lakhs 
on the year’s working. 

Although, there was a good deal that was deplorable in the 
working of the co-operative societies there was yet no reason to 
despair. It is true that 100 working societies were liquidated 
during the year and the registration of 30 others which were 
serving no useful purpose was also cancelled. This was, however, 
far fewer than the 259 cancellations of the previous year. 

The Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Federation had another 

bad year. At the annual session of the 

The Co-operative Federa- ^ i n ^ /-.i 

tlon. Federation Congress held at Chapra in 

December 1934 under the presidency of Rao 
Bahadur N. K. Kelkar, a former Minister of the Central Provinces, 
the recommendations of a sub-committee, appointed by the Federa- 
tion Council to revise the constitution of the Federation, were 
passed with some modifications. The revised constitution, among 
other changes, aimed at reducing the size of the Congress to 
manageable proportions and at decreasing the cost of annual 
meetings. An important change contemplated decentralization in 
the matter of every day work by charging the Divisional Boards 
with definite functions and providing them with a certain income. 
The Congress, through the audit staff of 87 permanent auditors 
maintain(»d by the Federation, was of course to continue to be 
responsible for the work of auditing the societies’ accounts. 
A detail of interest was the change in designation of the Head of 
the Fed(»ration from ‘ Governor ’ to ‘ President ’ and of the 
‘ Council ’ of the Federation to ‘ Governing Body ’. The financial 
difficulties of the Federation were accentuated by earthquake 
and flood. A policy of drastic retrenchment was pursued. Not 
only were increments of pay falling due during the year withheld, 
but a 10 per cent cut on all salaries above Rs. 40 a month and 
on all travelling allowance bills except those of peons was imposed. 
In the case of the members of the Governing Body the cut in 
travelling allowances amounted to 20 per cent. Ten local auditors 
including 3 probationers were retrenclied ; the posts of Assistant 
Propaganda Officers were abolished and the work of the Durga 
Prashad Co-operative Institute*and the Cuttack Training Institute 
was severely curtailed. The regular activities of the Federation 
were thus more or less paralysed and for months the Federation 
seemed or the brink of bankruptcy. The total receipts of the 
Federation during the year amounted to 'Es. 2,62 against an expen- 
diture ot 'Bs. 3,16. The deficit of Rs. 54,661 was met by an 
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over-draft from the Provincial Bank while Government came to 
the resfiie with a special ^rant of Es. 37,000 to cover the cost of 
remissions of contributions from societies in the earthquake areas. 
In spite of the retrenchments imposed, the propaganda ofiScers 
maintained the Federation continued to do good work in the 
cause of rural development. The Federation continued to publish 
the Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Journal and the Hindi magazine 
Sahyog ’ and in order to make the Journal more popular it was 
decided to turn it into a monthly. The Chart Artist of the Federa- 
tion made 79 charts and 103 slides, besides a number of photo- 
graphs. IBs charts were exhibited at the All-India Economic 
Conference held at Patna in December 1934. 


Ah hough the co-operative movement went through another 


Future prospects. 


year of difficulty there was cause for the 
hope that better days were in store. 
The manner in which some of the central banks and 
societies have withstood the stress of the years of the economic 
depression indicated that with sound management the movement 
could antic'ipate a better future. The reduction in borrowing rates 
and the forbearance shown by depositors furnished an opportunity 
to the Ee^istrar to introduce measures to rehabilitate those of the 
central hanks whoso financial position gave cause for anxiety. In 
order to facilitate the process Government undertook legislation 
which was passed with general approval. The example of the 
Chota Nagf)ur Christian Bank, where 69 out of 209 societies were 
non-borrowing institutions that worked with their own capital, shed 
a ray of enlightened self-interest showing others the way. Among 
the non-agricultural societies the Bihar Weavers' Co-operative 
Society which supplied goods worth Es. 31,296 to the Cottage 
Industries rnstitute and earned a profit of Es. 4,692 on a working 
capital of Es. 5,026, was an outstanding instance of the possibilities 
of the movement, if properly conducted. The increasing emphasis 
given to the work of rural development was another happy sign of 
progress. The sympathetic attitude of the local Government 
which came to the relief of the movement by legislative measures 
and by loans and grants and by a reorganization scheme, calculated 
to improve supervision at a recurring cost of over Es. 50,000 to the 
provincial exchequer, and the benevolence of the Government of 
India with its rural development grants and grants for developing 
a co-opei*ative organization among sugarcane growers and for, 
co-operative education and training, were all to infuse courage into 
the dispiiited worker and to stimulate to fresh life a movement in 
which trained observers have seen the hope of rural India, 



CHAPTER 1i\. 


Commerce and Industry. 

After agriculture and the cottage industries, the chief 

^ . industries of the province are the mining of 

General. , 11 ^ 

minerals, mainly coal, iron, mica and copper 

in Chota Nagpur, the manufacture of metals on an extensive scale 
in the Jamshedpur area and the white sugar industry in North and 
South Bihar. The exploitation of the Chota Nagpur mineral 
deposits — the richest in India — has largely been the work of 
persons outside the province, and although the labouring and other 
classes in the province have undoubtedly benefited in the process, 
the province^ has had the dissatisfaction of seeing its irreplaceable 
wealth go to swell the coffers of individuals and corporations outside 
the province with little or no profit to the provincial exchequer. 
The case of the sugar industry is somewhat differeqt. While here 
again the factories have been set up largely — though not entirely — 
by extra-provincial bodies or individuals, the capital invested by 
them has been of direct and recurring benefit to the cultivators of 
the province, and even if the profits derived from the fields of 
Bihar have largely gone outside with no gain to the provincial 
exchequer, yet the province can have no reasonable cause for com- 
plaint in a situation where the concurners and tax-payers of the 
rest of India are also supporting, at considerable cost, a tariff that 
ensures the prosperity of its fields. Another striking contrast 
between the mineral and the sugar industries is that while the 
former have fostered the growth of urban areas and created a 
modern industrial town at Jamshedpur, the sugar factories lie 
dotted round the countryside of north and south Bihar, conspicuous 
from afar to the eye and sometimes to the nose, in surroundings of 
almost unbroken rusticity. This is indeed the great advantage of 
the sugar industry, that instead of spreading the evils of 
* industrialization ’ over a contracting countryside, a process to 
which large areas in England and Japan for instance have been 
victim, it has brought the benefits of modern industry to the door 
of the agriculturist. For however spectacular may have been the 
rise of Jamshedpur or the growth of the urban area in the Jharia 
coalfields it is important tp remember that only a tiny fraction of 
the population of the province, not much more than one per cent, 
is or can, in the foreseeable future, hope to be employed in all her 
mines and factories. It is therefore evident that whatever the 
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importance to the province of her highly organised modern 
industries, it is to improvements in agriculture and to the expansion 
of cottage industries that she must chiefly look for a rise in the 
standard of living of her people, except where, as in the case of the 
sugar industry with its great home market, agriculture and modern 
industry can go hand in hand for their mutual benefit. 

The coal trade, which extends its mining operations over the 
districts of Manbhum, Hazaribagh, the 
Santal Parganas, Sambalpur and Kanchi 
and employs far more labour than any other mining industry in 
the province, showed some slight signs of improvement, although 
it was still depressed. Some 12,322,161 tons of coal, or some 
throe-fifths of tlie entire output of British India, were extracted in 
the province against 10,939,693 tons in 1933. The average number 
of persons employed daily in the coalfields of the province was 
90,679 including a declining number of 13,938 females of whom 
6,305 females were employed underground*. There was a general 
increase in the average output of coal per person employed. The 
increase may have been due to the increased demand for coal and 
also to the increased output from the extraction of coal in pillars. 
There was no dearth of mining labour. Although there was a 
further slight reduction in the rates paid to labour, the weekly 
earnings of the miners were on the whole probably higher than in 
the previous year, owing to the greater number of days per week 
the mines worked. The general health of the labourers was on 
the whole satisfactory. 

The increase in the demand for coal during the year, was 
unfortunately not altogether accompanied by a rise in prices. 
There was no improvement in the prices received for steam coal. 
Prices for slack coal however improved considerably, the prices for 
all grades of small coal rising by as much as Ee. 1 to Rs. 1-8-0 per 
ton. This was chiefly due to the demand for brick-burning and 
cement in connection with the work of earthquake reconstruction, 
and also to the increased activity at the Iron and Steel Works. 
Incidentally the earthquake had a more direct effect on the Jharia 
coalfields. This was the interesting phenomenon that followed 
the earthquake of a remarkable increase in the amount of water 
flowing into the deeper workings of some of the mines. In one 
large colliery, it is estimated that nearly three times as much water 
entered the workings of the mine in the fortnight following the 
earthquake as in the corresponding period of the previous year. 


* With effect from the 1st July 1937 the employment of female miners 
underground has been prohibited. 
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^he continued depression in the coal trade was to be followed 
in the next, year by a number of catastrophies, that necessitated 
the setting up by the Government of India of a Committee of 
Enquiry to investigate the problems arising out of the insecurity of 
the mines, and the destruction, by numerous fires and wasteful 
methods of extraction, of a valuable national asset. 

The Indian Soft Coke Cess Committee continued its 
endeavours to popularize the use of soft coke as a domestic fuel 
and the despatch of soft coke from the coalfields of the province 
increased further from 823,073 tons in 1933 to 860,478 tons. The 
price however remained stationary. In a predominantly agricul- 
tural country, where agriculture suffers from lack of manure, where 
the coal industry is languishing for lack of a market, and where 
the cultivator burns his valuable cow-dung as fuel instead of 
returning it to the earth, there is evidently something amiss. And 
all the more so in a province with a plentiful supply of labour, 
where the cow-dung burning cultivator and the unburnt coke are 
almost contiguous. The question of replacing cow-dung by coke 
engrossed public attention sufl&ciently to become the subject of a 
formal resolution in the Legislative Council at Kanchi in 1935, 
but not until the Indian Soft Coke Cess Committee, the Co-opera- 
tive movement and the Railway Board get determinedly together 
to tackle a problem whose successful solution must benefit alike 
the coal industry, the railways and the people, is anything of 
practical value likely to result. 

The total output of iron ore from the Singhbhum field, the 
most important in the country, increased 
appreciably from 616,946 tons in 1933 to 
810,547 tons. This was however still much less than the production 
in 1929. The number of persons employed during the year showed 
a still higher proportionate increase over the number in the previous 
year rising from 3,191 to 5,214. There was an ample supply of 
labour available at the iron ore mines. There were no strikes or 
epidemics during the year and the general health of the workers 
was good. The iron and steel industry had a fairly prosperous 
year. The Tata Iron and Steel Company, Ltd., worked at full 
capacity and simultaneously effected further developments in their 
plant. The number of employees rose from 20,848 to 27,001 and 
in the middle of 1935 the Tata Concern was to share its prosperity 
with its employees in the form of an appreciable bonus. 

The production of mica also showed an increase. The total 
output in the mica field of the province (by 
****** far the most important in India), situated 
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chiefly in the Hazaribagh district, with the bordering areas of the 
Gaya and Monghyr districts, rose from 32,674 cwt. to 45,979 cwt. 
(of which 33,300 cwt. were mined in Hazaribagh and the remainder 
in Gaya — there was no output during the year from the Monghyr 
area which springs into activity only in boom years). The number 
of persons employed in and about the mica mines increased from 
10,629 to 12,853. The supply of labour remained plentiful with 
the result that tliere was little change in the rates of wages. 
Certain areas were affected by severe epidemics of small-pox. The 
Bihar and Orissa Mica Act, though unpopular with a section, proved 
increasingly helpful to all legitimate traders and was largely 
successful in its object of reducing theft. Proposals were put 
forward to extend its operations beyond the borders of the 
Hazaribagh district so as to cover the whole of the mica field. 


The entire output of copper ore in British India is from the 
mines of the Indian Copper Corporation, 
opper. Ltd., in the Hinghbhum field with its 

centres at Mosabani and Dhobani. The total extraction rose con- 
siderably from 201,722 tons valued at 'Es. 22,13 to 328,676 tons 
valued at 'Es.34,20. The great expansion in this industry is a 
matter of recent growth for only seven years before the whole out- 
put was merely some 5 ,000 tons. The number of persons employed 
in the extraction of copper ore increased from 2,050 to 2,787. 
The production of refined copper rose from 4,800 tons to 6,300 
tons. The rolling mills produced 8,180 tons of yellow metal sheet 
and circles, involving the use of 5,256 tons of copper. In the 
previous year 6,143 tons of yellow metal sheet consuming 3,774 tons 
of refined copper had been produced. The average selling price of 
copper ingots during the year remained at Rs. 599 per ton while 
that of yellow metal fell from Rs. 631 to Rs. 584 per ton. 


« 

The following table gives details of the other important 
Other minerals. minerals produced in the province. 

Districts where found Output in Output in tons 
Mineral. (in order of quantity tons in in 1934. 



extracted) . 

1933. 


Manganese ore 

... Singhbhum 

7,453 ... 

15,112 

Chromite ore 

... Singhbhum 

7,068 ... 

7,010 

Steatite 

... Singhbhum and Hazari- 
bagh. 

1,108 ... 

284 

Slate 

... Monghyr and Singh- 
bhum. 

1,812 ... 

1,378 

Limestone 

... Shahabad, Ranchi, 

217,320 ... 

292,785 


Singhbhum and 

Hazaribagh. 
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Districts where found 

Output in 

Output in tons 

Mineral. 

(in order of quantity 
extracted). 

tons in 
1933. 

in 1934. 

Stone (chiefly igneous 
rock) . 

Santal Parganas, Gaya, 
Monghyr, Manbhum, 
Singhbhum, Shaha- 
bad, Palamau and 
Bhagalpur. 

464,891 

953,931 

Sandstone 

Shahabad 

24,557 

29,359 

G ravel 

Singhbhum 


6,618 

Fireclay 

Manbhum, Sambalx^ur 
and Palamau. 

21,711 

29,146 

China clay 

Singhbhum and 

Bhagalpur. 

10,549 

11,672 

Barytes 

IManbhum 


180 

Ochre 

Manbhum 


50 

Asbestos 

Singhbhum 


400 cwt. 

Gold 

Singlibhum and Man- 
bhum. 

267 ounces 

114 ounces 
(the total output 
of British India 
excluding Burma) . 


The statistics of the working of factories in 1934 show a slight 
Factories lifting of the depression. The number of 

registered factories in the province rose from 
347 to 359. Twelve new sugar factories (nine working with vacuum 
pans) were mainly responsible for the net increase. The number 
of registered factories that remained closed throughout the year 
declined from 58 to 52. Most numerous among this dismal group 
were rice mills (17) and indigo mills (11). Of the 307 factories 
that were working during the year 250 were perennial and 57 
seasonal. 

The number of persons employed in factories (and in the term 
are included only those power-using concerns that employ not less 
than 20 workers) continued to rise from G5,513 in 1932 through 
72,254 to 78,224. The sugar factories were chiefly responsible for 
the increase, although general engineering and foundries also 
accounted for an appreciable number. There was however a 
decrease in employment of about 2,000 persons in the tobacco 
factories. The greatest increases in employment consequently 
occurred in the districts of Singhbhum, Champaran, Purnea, 
Darbhanga, Manbhum and Saran, and the greatest decrease in 
Monghyr. The rates of wages^ in factories remained much the 
same. They ranged from an average of 6 annas a day for 
unskilled male adult labour and some three times that sum for 
skilled labour to about Ks. 4-10-0 a day for supervisors of skilled 
labour. Female unskilled labour earned about 5 annas a day and 
child labour about 3 annas a day. The number of women employed 
in factories increased from 5,047 to 5,540 and of children from 235 
to 254. 


76 Uev, 


11 
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All but 40 of the working factories were inspected during the 
year. Of the uninspected factories 38 fell under the jurisdiction 
of LiOcal Inspectors, busy Subdivisional Officers, who cannot be 
exjuM^ted to devote the same attention to the work of inspection as 
trained and wliole-time factory inspectors, but who do manage, 
not unoften, to effect im[)rovements by reason of the influence they 
exercise over the jaoprietors of the petty concerns, some 150 in 
number, that alone fall under their inspectorial jurisdiction. 

The health of the workers was normal and no epidemic was 
reported. The Chief Inspector of Factories, liowever, was of the 
opinion that the workers in rice mills and other dusty industries 
should undergo medical examination annually for 3 years to make 
sure that they were not becoming afflicted with pulmonary defects. 
Sanitary arrangements in the factories were on the whole 
satisfactory. Jlut a considerable public nuisance was perpetrated 
by some of the factories, chiefly sugar factories, which did not 
adopt adequate measures for the disposal of their malodorous 
refuse. Many complaints were received from the public and the 
matter was taken up by the Public Health Department. 

3die ideal of safety continued to be energetically pui’sued. 
Three factories were prosecuted for having unfenced machinery 
which caused accidents. Altogether proceedings were instituted 
against G factoiies fo!’ offences under tlie Factories Act. The pro- 
ceedings against two were rendered infj’uctuous by the absconsion 
of the managers. The other cases ended in conviction and the 
aggregate of the fines imposed amounted to Tis. IGl or an average 
of Its. 3'2-3-0 per conviction (there were convictions on five charges). 
This was better than the average fine of the previous year which 
worked out at only Its. 14-7-0. Other measures to promote safety 
included the formation of Safety Committees — (17 new Safety 
Committees were formed in the factories during the year bringing 
the total up to 30) — and the issue of a manual towards the close of 
the year called “ Alofassil Factories containing valuable guidance 
for committees, managers and inspectors on matters of safety, light- 
ing and ventilation. The number of accidents, however, showed 
a disquieting increase. From 1,814 in 1932 they increased through 
1,981 to ‘2,48 1. Of this number 584 were serious accidents against 
391 in the previous year and 33 were fatal against 23. Apart from 
those that occurred in metal manufacture, which employed almost a 
third of all the factory labour in the province, the sugar industry 
was responsible for most of the fatal accidents, three occurring 
during reconstruction after the earthquake. Of the thirteen other 
fatal accidents in the sugar industry, six were through rolling stock, 
four through working machinery and iinfenced shafting, one through 
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drowning, one through burns from hot juice and one from a falling 
object. The lack of skilled labour in the new sugar factories would, 
it was feared, be the cause of more accidents in the future. 


Cottage Industries. 


The quefstion of promoting cottage industries has been very 
much in the public eye recently, but it is not 
always realized that the provincial Govern- 
ments have for long been fostering their growth to the best of 
their capacity. In this province the most important cottage 
industry, by far, is handweaving. It is roughly estimated that 
about one-third of the entire consumption of cloth in the province is 
produced by its cottage weavers. Although exact figures of the 
consumption of hand-woven cloth are not available certain statistics 
are enlightening. The net imports of yarn for 1934-35 by rail 
and river were 31.1 million lbs. against 30.7 in the previous year 
and 20 million lbs. in 1920-21. The Department of Industries 
played a valuable part in the prosperity of the hand-loom trade by 
the introduction, during the year, of 2,335 fly-shuttle looms, 
229 dobbies and IGO warping mills, and by training village weavers 
in the production of improved designs and finer textures. Financial 
limitations, however, handicapped the greater utility of the 
Department, and the numerical inadequacy of the staff that the 
provincial Government was able to maintain from its slender 
resources was amply bronglit home by the fact that even after 
15 years of demonstrations given by itinerant instructors of the 
Department there were numerous village artisans, too illiterate to 
read about the activities of the department, wlio still remained 
unaware of its existence. Nonetheless valuable progress was 
made. Improved looms wore introduced in 252 now villages 
bringing the number of villages where improved fly-shuttle looms 
were working lo 5,879, a not negligible ])?’ 0 ]r)ortion of the total 
number of villages in the province. Apart from village weavers 
some 98 private factories and institutions also availed themselves 
of the services of the demonstration staff. Demonstration parties 
operated in the Bliagalpnr, Sambalpur, Darbhanga, Gaya, Patna, 
Ranchi and Cuttack areas. 


The commercial section for the manufacture of purdahs 
continued to prosper and a sum^of Ts. 1,59 was realized from the 
sale of purdahs. The department had two agents abroad and 14 in 
India to promote the sale of its textiles and the publicity secured for 
Bihar textiles by the participation of the department at the British 
Industries Fair, the Ijeipzig Fair and the Canadian Exhibition at 
Toronto greatly assisted them in their task. The Carpet Weavers’ 
Co-operative Society at Obra was re-organized to cope with the 
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increasing foreign demand. The commercial section showed an' 
increased net profit of Its. 32,326 against Es. 21,800 in the previous 
year. 

An impetus to the marketing of cottage industries was given 
during the year by a Government of India grant under which a 
scheme was drawn up, and staff for marketing cloth hand-woven in 
the province were appointed from the ^st April 1935. The out- 
standing features of the scheme were that the staple cotton goods 
were to be manufactured bv the weavers in their villages either 
through weavers’ Co-operative Societies or master weavers ; that 
the bleaching and finishing of the w^oven goods from all parts were 
to be done in a central warehouse at Patna, and that the finished 
products were to be marketed with suitable trade-marks and 
attractive labels through 6 sale depots in various parts of the 
province and through a commercial traveller and selling agents in 
India and abroad. The e'xperience in the marketing of manu- 
factured articles at the disposal of the local Government since 1924, 
when it first sent a representative collection of Bihar textiles to the 
British Empire Exhibition and appointed an agent in England, 
will, it is hoped, ensure the success of the scheme financed by the 
Government of India’s grant. The Government of India fostered, 
by another grant, the growth also of the sericulture industry. As 
a result of the conference of the Imperial Sericultural Committee 
held in February 1935 the province secured a grant of Es. 6,158 
to start an eri seed supply station at Eanchi. In Orissa wdiere 
this cottage industry has distinct possibilities a little progress was 
made, although in some villages eri cocoons were reported to be 
lying unused, as the rearers had not been trained to spin yarn from 
them. Nor were the rearers willing to part with their cocoons as 
the market price w\as most unattractive. The temporary eri seed 
producing station at Earaganj in the Purnea district continued to 
rear eri worms in the summer months and to supply seeds to rearers, 
while the Bhagalpur Silk Institute lent the services of its rearers 
to persons and bodies in need of them. 

The Sambalpur centre for the distribution of carp fry w^as 
closed leaving only the Patna and Cuttack 
Pisciculture. centres at work. The fry supplied accord- 

ingly fell from 392,000 lo 326!000. The Cuttack centre showed a 
substantial increase in supply from 131,000 io 203,000 in 1934-35. 
On account of the earthf|uakc and floods, however, the demand from 
North Bihar fell off considerably and the output from the Patna 
centre declined by as much as 89 per cent. It was hoped to enhance 
the utility of these centres by doing propaganda for pisciculture 
through the co-operative banks and societies. 
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During the year under report it was estimated that 77,110 
maunds of fresh fish were exported from the province against 
92,918 maiinds in the preceding year. The Chilka Lake area 
continued to enjoy the lion’s share of the export traffic in fish. 
There were 53 .fishermen’s Co-operative Societies, all in the coastal 
area of Orissa, but they were hardly in a flourishing condition. 
The importance of fish as an article of diet and as a larvicidal agency 
against mosquito breeding was inadequately realized by the people 
of the province as a whole, and it will take a good deal of propa- 
ganda to awaken the people to the possibilities of rearing fish in all 
the numerous tanks of the province both for their own consumption 
and for the purpose of supplementing their meagre income. 


Apart from the coal, iron, mica, copper, sugar and cottage 

industries to which reference has already 

Other Industries. , i i ^ ^ 

been made there were a number or other 

industrial enterprises that merit mention. The Tinplate Company 
of India, Ltd., at Golmuri like its giant neighbour at Jamshedpur 
also had a fairly prosperous year employing 2,785 workers in 1934 
against 2,493 in the previous year. On the other hand the 
extensive strikes for higher wages together with the uncertain state 
of the shellac market did not make for prosperity in the lac factories 
of Manbhum. 


The Silk industry at Bhagalpur had another fairly prosperous 
year for the demand for silk fabrics was maintained, although 
internal competition pared the margin of profits and wages. There 
were as many as 40 dyeing and printing factories in Bhagalpur 
town and the local power-loom factory increased its looms from 
16 to 50. Manpur in the Gaya district and Baghunathpur in 
Manbhum were two other important centres of the silk industry 
in the province. The progress in the use of indigenous yarn in 
place of imported spun silk continued to be slow. 


A mining industry of some importance was the manganese 
industry. Exports of managanese ore w^ere doubled rising from 
31,772 tons to 70,321 tons, chiefly owing to large imports by Japan. 
The average price per ton, hovvever, despite the great increase in 
demand, fell from Bs. 3-1-0 in the previous year to Bs. 2-15-0 in 
1934-35. 


While the wire nail industry, burdened as it was with heavy 
stocks, found little cause for satishaciion during tlie year, the electric 
cable industry also at Tatanagar (Jamshedpur) showed a distinct 
buoyancy. In spite of severe Japanese competition, the demand 
for bare copper conductors and high grade electric cables steadily 
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increased chiefly as a result of the policy of Government to give 
preference to Indian manufactures. The industry at Tatanagar 
supplied all the copper conductors in connection with the construc- 
tion of the Calcutta-Madras, Calcutta-Darjeeling, Calcutta- 
Shillong, Bomhay-Ahmedabad, and Ahmedabad-Q.uetta Telephone 
Trunk lines together with ten miles of submarine telephone cables 
to traverse some of the largest rivers in India. 


As already indicated it was a bright year for the engineering 
trades, both on account of the expansion of the sugar industry 
and the heavy demands of earthquake reconstruction. The same 
unfortunately cannot be said of the milling industry. While the 
import of Rangoon rice checked the progress of rice mills in the 
province, it was an interesting circumstance to find that the oil 
mills were hit by the operation of the Bengal Food Adulteration 
Act, which prevented the export of Bihar oil to Bengal, previously 
its best customer. 


For the fourth successive year since the passing of the Bihar 
and Orissa State Aid to Industries Act, 
state aid to Industry. financial assistance from the provin- 

cial exchequer was given under the Act to industries in 1934-35 
although a lew applications for small loans were received. Some 
progress was made in the realization of dues outstanding under the 
Act, although tlie collection? on account of hire purchase were 
hardh satisfactory. 


Industrial Education. 


Tlie demand for industrial training continued to exceed the 
capacity of the institutions in the province 
to supply it. The total number of technical 
and industrial institutions maintained by the local Government 
remained at 1‘2, while aided institutions increased by one to II. 
The total number of [)upils in attendance on the 31st March 1935 
increased from 1,810 to 2,006. Tlie total expenditure incurred on 
these institutions rose from Ts. 5,11 to Ts. 5,24. A new class in 


wiring and electrical fittings was opened at the Cottage Industries 
Institute at Gulzarbagh (Patna). The Bihar College of Engineering, 
the most advanced teclinical institution in the province, received 
recognition, as previously mentioned, from the City and Guilds of 
London Institute. The total strength of the college on the 31st 
March 1935 fell to 244 from 257 m the previous year. There was 
a deartli of applicants from the province for admission to the Civil 
Engineering Degree course and six admissions, therefore, were 
made from candidates of other provinces. On the other hand there 
was an embarrassing number of applications for admission to the 
Industrial Diploma course. The earthquake provided opportunities 
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for employment, even if not permanently, to tlie passed students 
of the college, and of 130 students who had graduated since 1927, 131 
were reported to be employed. At the Orissa School of Engineering, 
while applicants for admission increased, the results in the Final 
Civil Engineering Subordinate Board Examination were dis- 
appointing. The Tirhut Technical Institute, where applications 
for admission far exceeded capacity and the Ranchi Technical 
School continued to do valuable work. The rush of applications for 
admission at the Cottage Industries Institute was such that some 
86 per cent of the applicants had to be turned away disappointed. 
Out of 537 candidates for admission in January 1935 it was possible 
to admit only 74. In view of the thoroughly practical training given 
at this institution and the increasing importance of cottage 
industries in the work of rural development it seems that the time 
has possibly arrived for incieasing the capacity of the institute to 
admit pupils or establishing another similar institute elsewhere. 
At the final examination in December 1934, 50 out of 51 students 
who appeared, passed. During the year sixty-six students received 
stipends. The subjects taught at the Institute included cotton- 
weaving, dyeing and calico-printing, knitting, carpet and durrie- 
making and the rnanufactur'e of toys. 

The Cottage Industries Institute participated in 14 exhibitions 
and fairs. The exhibits and demonstrations of the Institute were 
amongst the most popular at the Bonepur Fair, at the Bihar and 
Orissa Provincial hhxhibition held at Patna and the Orissa 
Exhibition held at Cuttack. The net cost of the Institute was 
Rs. 25,785. 

The Government Silk Institute at Nathnagar in Bhagalpur 
continued to train middle class young men and artisans for the silk 
industry. Forty students and 29 artisan boys were trained during 
the year. Of the students 24 were stipendiaries and 19 out of 23 
who appeared, passed the final examination. The Bhagalpur Silk 
Institute participated in 11 exhibitions. The silk exhibits sent to 
the Leipzig Fair in ]934 were all sold and the despatch of similar 
exhibits in March 1935, through the Trade Commissioner at 
Hamburg, was thereby encouraged. Hopeful reports were also 
received from the Institute’s agent in London where its silks had 
been exhibited in the British Industries Fair. Foreign sales during 
the year were more than double those of the previous year. They 
amounted, however, only to Rs. 4,327. The cost of the Institute 
to Government rose from Rs. 17,218 to Rs. 20,729 in 1934-35. 

The popularity of the Wool Weaving Institute at Gaya 
continued to increase, there being as many as 100 applicants for 
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admission in January 1935. The interesting experiment of combin- 
ing general education with vocational training was continued with 
success at the half-time Weaving School at Bihar. As the 
experiment had now completed its tenth year, the time had perhaps 
come to decide whether it should be made a permanent institution. 

The acute demand for technical education was perhaps best 
exemplified by the Jarnalpur Technical School where of 1,364 
applicants (of whom 90 were from the province) only 28, including 
8 from the province, were selected for admission. There were 
altogether 239 trade apprentices on the roll. The old agreement 
with the East Indian Railway having, as previously indicated, 
expired in September 1934, the local Government entered upon a 
new agreement whereby one-third of the seats for Indians would 
be reserved for students from the province instead of two-fifths as 
I)reviously and the local Government would pay Rs. 30 per student 
per month instead of the previous lump grant-in-aid. Eleven other 
institutions were aided by the local Government, while there were 
still some 22 more institutions that provided training in various 
handicrafts, that wore run without Government assistance. 

Apart from these the Indian School of Mines at Dhanbad 
continued to train students in mining and to conduct researches 
into the methods of manufacture of soft coke and the nature and 
constitution of Indian coals. The number of students was 54 
including 8 from the ju’ovince. Twenty-nine persons who had 
})assed out from tliis institution were able to secure employment 
duriiig the year. Apart from a scholarship of Rs. 60 per month 
held by a student of the province at the Indian School of Mines, 
some 18 scholarships and stipends ranging from Rs. 15 to Rs. 50 
per month, against eleven in the previous year, were awarded to 
deserving students for training outside the province in subjects for 
studying which no adequate facilities existed within the province. 
These included the one at the Harcourt Butler Technological 
Institute, Cawnpore, for training in sugar technology, mentioned 
in a previous chapter, two at the Bengal Tanning Institute, 
Calcutta, three for training in textile manufacture, eight in tailor- 
ing, one in hosiery-knitting, two in^ type-casting and one in Aero- 
ground engineering. 

9116 work of the engineering section of the Industries 

indu«trial Engineering l^epartment which consisted chiefly in the 

and Chemistry. systematic inspection and maintenance of 
mills compounded with the department and 
the installation of new plant continued to be appreciated. The 
circle officers in the three circles into which the province was 
divided paid 271 visits to mills during the year. The number of 
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compounded mills, however, declined from 27 to 24. On the other 
hand the revenue of about Rs. 3,000 realized on account of the 
services rendered showed a slight increase. 

The trairMiig of students in applied chemistry continued. 
Regular demonstrations in soap-making as a cottage industry were 
given. The Chemical Adviser's assistance was valued by small 
industrialists in difficulties and he was also empowered by the local 
Government to determine any dispute about the sucrose content of 
sugar manufactured in the province. 

The Department of Industries* commercial industrial intel- 


^ ....... ligence section continued to furnish valuable 

intormation on general industrial and 
commercial subjects, working in close co-operation with the 
Director-General, Commercial Intelligence and Statistics of the 
Government of India and the Industries Departments of other 
provinces. Attempts however to collect industrial data from the 
organized industries of the province were largely unsuccessful. 

The Technical Reference Library maintained by the depart- 
ment was increasingly popular. Excluding bulletins the number 
of books rose from 1,800 to 1,830 and the number of persons 
making use of the library continued to increase from 546 in 1932-33 
through 817 to 900 in 1934-35. 

Among the seven centres, namely, Patna, Muzaffarpur, 
Monghyr, Jamshedpur, Jharia-Katras, 

Cost of iv ng. Cuttack and Ranchi for which statistics 
were compiled it was calculated that Cuttack continued to be the 
cheapest centre for a workman to live in and Jamshedpur the 
dearest. Owing mainly to a rise in the prices of food grains, the 
mean average of the cost of living during the year J 934-35 was 
higher by about 1 to 8 per cent in all the centres against a general 
fall in the previous year. Putting the pre-war normal ending 1914 
at 100 for each centre the mean average price of living at Patna 
was 98, at Muzaffarpur 92, at Monghyr 98, at Jamshedpur 107, at 
Jharia (where lighting and fuel are supplied free to the miners) 
102, at Cuttack 88 and at Ranchi 93. The above figures do not 
show the comparative cost of living as between the various centres. 
The following figures, taking Patna in the normal pre-war period 
ending 1914 as 100, will show* the relative cost of living at the 
centres in 1934-35 : 

Patna 98 against 93 in 1933-34, Muzaffarpur 103 against 
102, Monghyr 99 against 94, Jamshedpur 118 against 
117, Jharia 106 against 95, Cuttack 88 against 80, and 
Ranchi 100 against 94. 


Cost of living. 


76 Rev 
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In order to assist unemployed young men of the 


educated 


Employment Bureau. 


middle classes to find employment in industry, 
the local Government established an “In 


formation Bureau ’’ under the Intelligence Officer of the Industries 
Department at Patna, with effect from the 1st March 1935. The 
Bureau at present confines its activities to cases of candidates 
possessing teclinical (jualifications or degrees in Science. The 
establishment of the Bureau was favourably received and it has, 
since its inception, been a source of thankfulness to a number of 
young men wlio liave succeeded in securing employment under 
its auspices. The establishment of this Bureau and the placing of 
the wnrking of the Sugarcane Act and Rules under the Director 
of Industries added, during the year, appreciably to the labours of 
the Industr ies Department in promoting the welfare of the people. 


The demand for the supply of electric energy continued to 
increase. The licensed undertakings repre- 
Eiectricity. sented an up-to-date expenditure on capital 

account of some Ks. 5(3,80,842 and they disposed of 5,666,447 units. 
Only five of the licensed undertakings showed a profit and only 
three of them were able to pay dividends. Electrical energy was 
available to the people through licensed undertakings at the follow- 
ing places in the [)rovince, namely, the towns of Patna, Muzaffarpur, 
Bhagalpur, Cuttack, Ohapra, Monghyr, Giridih, Arrah (since 
November . 1931 ), Gaya, Dishergarh and Dhanbad. 


The Bhagalpur concern for the first time showed a small profit. 
At Cuttack the concern worked at a decreasing loss, while at 
Chapra, Monghyr (partly as a result of the earthquake) and Giridih 
the loss iiKTcascd, at Giridih sufficiently to force the company into 
liquidation. Consumption, however, increased everywhere except 
at Patna, JMuzall'arpur and Monghyr where there was a slight fall. 
At Patna, nevertheless, the receipts were greater than in the 
previous year. In February 1935 a license was sanctioned for 
Deoghar, while applications for electric licenses for Dhanbad*- Jharia, 
Ranchi, Purulia, Sijua (Jharia), Darbhanga and Puri were under 


consideration. 


During the year 37 electrical accidents were reported of which 
2 were fatal, 7 serious and 28 minor. All the serious and 18 of the 
minor accidents occurred at the Tata Iron and Steel Company's 
Works at Jamshedpur. 


The number of limited liability companies continued to increase 


Registered Companies 
and Associations. 


and stood at 126 in 1934-35 against 110 in 
the previous year and 100 the year before. 


The total paid-up capital was Rs. 200 lakhs 


against Rs. 157 lakhs in the preceding year and Rs. 127 lakhs the 
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year before. The authorized capital in 1934-35 was Rs. 509 lakhs 
against Rs. 444 lakhs in the previous year. Of the 23 new com- 
panies limited by shares that were registered during the year 9 
were public ajid 14 private. Of the 7 companies that dissolved 
during the year 2 were voluntarily wound up and 5 were struck olf 
as defunct. The number of foreign companies having places of 
business within the province increased from 26 to 27. The new 
company was Roneo Tamited, incorporated in England. 

Two new soctieiies, including the Bihaj’ Central Relief 
Committee, were registered during the year under Act XXT of 
1860 bringing the total number in the province to 52. 

Life Assurance Companies incorporated in the province 
remained at four. The Premier General Assurance Company, 
Limited of Patna became a full-fledged Life Insurance Company 
during '^he* year by making the statutory security deposit of 
Rs. 25,000. There were 3 Provident Insurance Societies, one of 
which existed only in name. 

Under the Indian Partnership Act of 1932, J13 firms were 
registered during the year against only 20 in the preceding year. 
Although a certain amount of publicity was given to the Act, the 
benefits of registration under the Act do not appear to be widely 
enough known. 

The Bihar and Orissa Chamber of Commerce continued to be 
the only commercial body of importance in the province. 

Despite the long Orissa coast-line the volume of the maritime 

.... ^ trade of the province was almost negligible 

Maritime traflie. - ,, • • i • i. r • ixu u 

from the provincial point of view although 

it was of some local importance. The only sea-borne trade was 

between Chandbali, the port of Balasore, and Calcutta. Two 

steamers maintained a service between Chandbali and Calcutta, 

and in the course of the some 90 trips they made each way during 

the year, 8,520 against 9,283 passengers arrived and 6,523 against 

9,328 passengers departed by sea. The unreliability of one of the 

two steamers accounted for the decline in popularity of the sea 

route. Nonetheless the passenger traffic was higher than that 

of any of the 3 years preceding the previous year. At Puri only 

2 steamers, in the coasting traffic, called throughout the year. 

The exports from Puri were valued at Rs. 26,914, imports being 

nil. However, this was better than the previous year at Puri when 

both imports and exports were nil. 

In the sea-borne trade between Chandbali and Calcutta the 
principal articles of import were coal, hardware, kerosene oil, petrol, 
coconut oil, mustard oil, fresh vegetables, coriander seed^ betel 
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Huts, spices, salt, sugar, matches, cotton twists, cotton piec6- 
goods, gunny bags and tobacco leaf. The chief exports were Nux 
Vomica, paddy, rice, ghee, tobacco leaf, and bidi leaf. The 
following table will show at a glance the total value of the maritime 
trade of the province for five years. 


— 

1930-31. 

1931-32 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1 1934-35. 

1 

! 

Ra. 

Rs. 1 

1 

Rb. 

Rg. 

Rg. 

Imports Total 

6,26,976 

8,92,599 i 

9,49.693 

7,66.606 

8,46,609 

Exports n 

7,99, 72> 

6,38,361 

4,86.498 

3,38,021 

4,14,082 


The number of cargo boats registered was 163 at Balasore against 
218 in the previous year, 247 at Chandbali against 235 and 23 at 
Puri against nil. 


No wrecks were reported oft the Orissa coast during the year. 










UPPtHOlX I 


A Short Summary of the Administration of Bihar and OrisSa 

in 1935. 


On the 11th February 1935 His Excellency Sir James David 
Sifton, K.O.S.I., K.C.I.E., I.C.S., on his return 
Changts In Adminli- from four months’ leave resumed charge of 
his office as Governor from the Hon’ble 
Mr. (now Sir) John Tarlton Whitty, c.s.i., c.i.e., i.c.s., Acting 
Governor, who retired from service the same day. His retirement 
was widely regretted. The Hon’ble Mr. J. A. Hubback, c.s.i., 
i.c.s,, who had till the lltli February been acting temporarily as 
•'a^tsunber of the Executive Council of the Governor of Bihar and 
Oriss continue^ -trs^ermanent Member till his departure on 
leave oiT the^ f^ernoon of the 24th October 1935, when he handed 
over charge of h'Ts office to the Hon’ble Mr. P. C. Tallents, c.s.i., 
C.I.E. , I.c.s. There were no other changes in the administration. 
The Hon’ble Babu Nirsu Narayan Sinha, m.a., b.l., the Hon’ble 
Sir Ganesh Datta Singh, Kt., and the Hon’ble Mr. Saiyid Abdul 
Aziz, Barrister-at-Law, continued throughout the year to hold their 
respective offices of Vice-President of the Executive Council, 
Minister of Local Self-Government and Minister of Education and 
Development. 

At the High Court, the Hon’ble Sir Courtney Terrell, Kt, 
(Bar.-at-Law) , continued throughout the year to hold the office 
of the Hon’ble Chief Justice. 


tours of tho 
Govirnor. 


His Excellency the Viceroy and the Countess of Willingdon 
paid a private visit to Darbhanga on the 
Visit of tho Viceroy and November 1935 on the invitation of the 

Maharajadhiraja, Sir Kameshwar Singh of 
Darbhanga. His Excellency viewed ' the 
earthquake reconstruction work and unveiled a statue of Sir 
llameshwar Singh, the late Maharajadhiraja; while the Countess 
of Willingdon laid the foundation-stone of the new Raj Hospital 
to be named after her. 


In January His Excellency Mr. J. T. Whitty on his return 
after Christmas from the Bettiah subdivision visited Gaya, where 
he received addresses from the local bodies, and Hathwa. He also 
visited in the same month Muzaffarpur, Sitamarhi, Madhubani and 
Darbhanga where he inspected the earthquake reconstruction work. 
On his return to Patna he opened on the 28th January the Patna 
Leper Dispensary, visiting Dumraon the next day. Dumraon was 
76 Rev^ 19 
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once more favoured with the Governor’s visit on the 28th March 
when His Excellency Sir James Sifton invested the proprietor of 
the Dumraon Estate with the title of Maharaja Bahadur. Jn April 
before taking up his summer residence in Kanchi His Excellency 
toured Orissa visiting Buri, where he was addressed by the local 
bodies, and Cuttack, where he visited tlic local institutions and 
inspected sites for the capital of the new Orissa. In May His 
Excellency visited Khunti, and in June spent a few days with the 
Viceroy at Simla. In September he visited the Sadr Hospital 
at Hazaribagh where he also opened the new Sports Ground, and 
in the same month he visited the Sanatorium at Itki. On the 25th 
of October on his way to Netarhat His Excellency inspected the 
rural development work done by the Mesmano Village Welfare 
Society. On the 4th November His Excellency left Netai:iiat 
arriving at Patna the next day for lus^’‘”'^er residence. In 
December he paid a visit to the Governor of Ben^tvl Calcutta; 
inspected, on the 23rd of the moutli, the progrcos of building at 
Luataha, the post-earthquake site of the district headquarters of 
Champaran, and spent the Christmas holidays in tlie Bettiali forests. 

The outstanding event of the year in tlie province was the 
celebration on the Otli and 7th May of the 
Hl8 Majesty’s Silver yUver Jubilee of FI is Majesty, tlie King- 
Emperor s reign. I he celebrations w^ere 
everywhere an immense success and the res[)onse of all classes of 
the people was both sincere and spontaneous. Altliuiigli tlie official 
Congress attitude was one of polite abstention, Congress zealots in 
Saran were found distributing leaflets calculated to discourage 
subscriptions to the Silver Jubilee Eund intended by His Majesty’s 
expressed wish for the relief of the sick and snlTering in India. 
The subscriptions from Saran, however, were with those from 
Singhbhuin, the highest of any district in the province. Caught 
in the general infection of enthusiasm, some prominent Congress- 
men in Cuttack, on the other hand, not only co-operated 
in the celebrations but made handsome contributions to the 
Eund which totalled over a crore of rupees in India. Bihar 
and Orissa’s contribution exceeded 14 lakhs of rupees, including 
over 10 lakhs given by the Bettiah Wards Estate in trust 
for the Raj Lady Dufferin Hospital. A section of the Moslem 
community in the towns endeavoured to exploit Moslem resentment 
at the Karachi firing in Marcli in order to urge abstention from 
the celebrations unless their demand for a non-official enquiry into 
the firing was met, but responsible leaders of the community every- 
where repudiated this attempt to draw the King-Emperor into 




His Excellency Sir James Sifton driving to the Silver Jubilee Parade at Ranchi. 
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politics and Moslems of all classes in town and village vied with 
other sections of the people in contributing to the success of the 
celebrations. All over the province, in temples, mosques and 
churches prayers for the long life and prosperity of His Majesty 
were offered f The imposing thanksgiving ceremonies at the 
Jagganath Temple at Puri and the enthusiasm of the worshippers 
of the Temple have left in Orissa a lasting impression in the minds 
of the Hindu public. Jubilee parades were held in all district head- 
quarters on the morning of the 6th May at which Jubilee medals, 
1,155 in number for the whole province, were presented. It is 
estimated that about 12,000 persons attended the Parade at Patna 
and about 8,000 at Eanchi where His Excellency the Governor 
took the Salute. Everywhere the poor were fed and clothed ; 
school children were treated, houses were decorated and illuminated, 
and j fire-works displayed. While the rich adorned their houses with 
flags7‘* / c^:taonr cifid c&stly illuminations, the poorest had their 
auspicious leaves and their two or three earthen lamps. Jn Patna 
and Eanchi the celebrations were on a large scale and private persons 
emulated one another in making triumphal arches and other decora- 
tions. At night the crowds that thronged the streets in Patna 
to view the illuminations were so dense that all traffic was brought 
to a standstill in the city for two hours ; while at Eanchi the crowds 
were the largest seen in living memory. At Arrah more than 

15.000 people took part in a torchlight procession and in Muzaflar- 
pur the portrait of Their Majesties was borne in a monster 
procession of palanquins and fans, a camel, elephants, horses, motor 
cars and 20,000 persons. 

As a permanent souvenir of the occasion 18,000 Silver Jubilee 
booklets in English giving some account of Their Majesties’ lives, 
with a message from His Excellency the Governor to the youth 
of the province, were sold, and from the profits of the venture 

20.000 portraits of Their Majesties were distributed free, and 
another 10,000 sold at reduced rates. About 35,000 similar booklets 
in the vernaculars were likewise distributed ; and a good many other 
Silver Jubilee publications were also disseminated. 

A unique feature of the celebrations in this province was the 
Jubilee magic lantern show. For six to eight weeks in May and 
June one or two magic lantern lecture parties toured in the rural 
areas of each district, throughoirt the province, and showed specially 
prepared lantern slides,^ representing various scenes and incidents 
in the lives of Their Majesties and other members of the Eoyal 
Family, with particular reference to their relation with India. The 
success of these shows was very great, crowds of 6,000 and 6,000 
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being reported from several districts. At Sherghatti (Gaya district) 
the audience is reported to have listened in complete silence and 
to have burst out at the end “ in a volley of cheers which lasted 
about three minutes ”, while at one place in Angul they burst into 
a Haribole, In places in Manbhum ” two and three successive 
projections had to be taken up owing to people arriving in 
batches of one hundred and fifty or more from seven to eight miles 
away and clamouring to be shown the pictures of Their Majesties 
At Mithapur School (Patna) ” at the special request of the ladies 
present, the slides were shown twice ”, while at Domchanch in 
Hazaribagh district the reporter detected ‘ ‘ satisfaction writ large 
on the faces of the spectators. It is estimated that at least a million 
people in the province, chiefly villagers, attended these shows. 
Another original feature of the celebrations in Bihar and Orir-sa 
was the display, in all the towns of the pj^ince equipped >vith 
talking cinemas, of a special programme^ of liliTT5\^i^luding the 
film of the actual Silver Jubilee Celebrations in-Jjohdon on the 
6th May with Their Majesties’ Thanksgiving Procession to 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. This Jubilee programme, which was 
witnessed by His Excellency the Governor at Ranchi in May, 
then toured the other towns of the province till July, being freely 
shown to the public on the invitation of the District Officers. It 
is estimated that nearly 100,000 persons, chiefly townsmen, saw 
these films. 

There can thus be no question that all classes of His Majesty’s 
subjects in Bihar and Orissa, townsmen and villagers, school 
children and adults, rich and poor took part in the Silver Jubilee 
celebrations, and that the heart of the province was in the message 
of loyalty to the King-Emperor that relays of Boy Scouts, cycling 
in from all parts of the province bore to Ranchi to hand in to His 
Excellency the Governor on Silver Jubilee Day. 

The year 1935 was generally speaking one of suspended political 
activity. The previous year had closed with 
Political and general almost simultaneous Congress success in 

the Legislative Assembly elections in Novem- 
ber and the publication of the Joint Select Committee’s Report; 
but the Congress found little cause for solace in the events of the 
year under review, whether in the matter of capturing the votes of 
the people, or of influencing the* course of the new Reforms 
legislation. In the only contested elections held during the year, 
the Congress was unpopular with the electors. In July, in the 
elections to the Hajipur municipality after the termination of its 
period of supersession, the combined Congress and Socialist parties 
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managed to secure only four of the twelve elected seats, the local 
Congress leader Babu Dip Narayan Singh being among the fallen 
candidates. In August the Congress met the same fate in Orissa 
in the elections to the union board at Satyabadi, another Congress 
stronghold, where only four out of eleven members were returned 
by the Congress. It is therefore not surprising that the Patna 
Congress Committee decided, in November, not to contest the 
elections to the premier municipality in the province on the termina- 
tion of its period of supersession. Where the electors had no 
choice, or were not likely to have so great a personal knowledge 
of the candidates as in elections to local bodies, the Congress, with 
its better organization, could point to greater triumphs. Thus, at 
the end of July, in the by-election to the Legislative Council from 
a Darbhanga constituency Babu Jamuna Lai Karjee was returned 
unopposed, the other candidates withdrawing. The Congress Left 
Wing was thereby accommodated in securing its first legislative 
mouthpiece, 'which made itself somewhat indistinctly heard during 
the Eanchi Session of the Council. Similarly, in December, in a 
by-election to the Legislative Assembly necessitated by the widely 
regretted death, in November, of Mr. Deep Narayan Singh, m.l.a., 
of Bhagalpur, a leading political and philanthropic figure of the 
province, Babu Kailash Bihari Lai slipped in unopposed upon the 
convenient retirement of several other candidates. 

That the extreme Congress programme found little support 
among the people is shown by the widespread apathy evinced by 
the public on the usual “ Independence Day celebrations staged 
by the Congress on January 26th. The lack of public interest on 
January 26th contrasted vividly with the ripples of enthusiasm 
on December 28th, the day of the Congress Golden “ Jubilee 
when the Congress, in co-operation with most parties, managed, on 
a non-party basis, successfully to imitate, at many important centres 
of the province, some features of His Majesty’s Silver Jubilee 
Celebrations of the preceding May. The other parties made it 
clear that they were honouring by their participation the aspirations 
of India to autonomy and were in no way endorsing the disloyal 
creed of the present Congress. The Hindu Mahasabha, indeed, 
felt so acutely the evasive attitude of the Congress towards the 
Communal Award that at their annual session at Poona, during 
Christmas week, they not only refused to felicitate the Congress on 
the occasion of its Golden Jubilee but also decided to contest the 
elections under the new constitution in opposition to the Congress. 

Apart from elections and jubilations there was little in the 
activities of the official Congress party worthy of record. Tha 
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first half of the year was spent by Congressmen in recruiting 
members under tlic new Congress constitution, but in spite of 
postponements of the final date for recruitment, and the fact that 
Babu Kajendra Prasad, the Congress President, was a native of 
this province, the results, even according to a resolution passed 
by the Provincial Congress Working Committee on April 17th, 
were disappointing. Of the provincial quota of one hundred 
thousand members, the Congress in Bihar and Orissa managed to 
enrol only some seventy-eight thousand. Still, it afforded consi- 
derable consolation in Bihar Congress circles to know that of all 
the provinces of India, Bihar and Orissa stood first in the matter 
of enrolment of Congress members. The activities within the 
province of the All-India Village Industries Association, about which 
much had been promised earlier in the year, consisted in expensive 
experiments at gwr-making from the toddy palm, in the opening 
of a night school here or a village library -^ere';- or a Jew shops 
here and there selling articles somewhat above the ipa^et rate. In 
fact, most Congressmen with their desire to see the industrialization 
of India on modern lines progress as rapidly as possible, were, from 
the start, half-hearted about a matter to which they were prepared 
to pay lip service in deference to the dreams of Mr. Gandhi. 
Moreover, the ban by Mr. Gandhi on workers of the Village 
Industries Association actively participating in political work 
effectively deprived the scheme of its political attraction. 

The real interest in Congress politics, however, in this province 
as elsewhere, was not so much the activity of the Village Industries 
Association or the Golden Jubilee Celebrations, as the increasing 
dissensions within the party, owing to the growing impatience of 
its Socialist wing with the policy of Congress officialdom. Already 
in April, at the meeting of the All-India Congress Committee at 
Jubbulpore, the Congress President found some difficulty in keep- 
ing the Socialist members under control. In May, matters were 
precipitated by the declaration of Mr. Satyamurti, m.l.a., 
Secretary of the Congress Parliamentary Party and President of 
the Madras (Tamil) Congress Committee, in favour of acceptance 
of office under the new constitution. This declaration took 
Congress orthodoxy by surprise and caused a marked stir in 
political circles in the country. The Satyamurti group was loud 
in favour of office and the Socialist group was as vociferous against ; 
while Congress officialdom observed a discreet silence. The 
country, however, at once demanded to know the mind of the 
Congress on this important question, but was told by the Congress 
^Working Committee at Wardha in July to wait for an answer, 



This procrastination was endorsed by the All-India Congress 
Committee at its meeting in Madras in October and the matter was 
left over to the open session of the Congress at Tjucknow in April 
1936, neitlior the Working Committee, nor the All-India Committee, 
daring to give a lead in a matter in which opinion within the 
Congress was so sharply divided as to promise a split whatever the 
decision. While Congressmen in Orissa seemed united in their 
determination to work the new constitution, in Bihar the cleavage 
between Congress officialdom and the Socialist wing was 
accentuated by the activities of the Kisan Sabha and their leader 
Swami Sahjanaiid. Ostensibly an organization to promote the 
welfare of the tenantry, tlie Kisan Sabha, under the inspiration 
of their Socialist allies, became increasingly a body aiming at the 
complete elimination of the ownership of property in land. 
Throughout the year the Swami and his followers toured the 
districts iu North and- South Bihar, addressing meetings, where 
they enlarged upon the misdeeds of the landlords and the iniquity 
of the Bihar Tenancy (Amendment) Act which came into force 
in June. Naturally the Swami and his friends were considerably 
annoyed when Pandit Shiva Shankar Jha and Babu Gursahai Lai, 
who had been the tenants’ representatives in the Legislative 
Council during the passage of the Bill, toured the same districts, 
with the active good-will of the local Government, informing large 
assemblies of eager tenants of the benefits secured to them by the 
Act. In a Presidential speech at Ilajipur, in November, the 
Swami appears to have over-reached himself for he was openly 
attacked by the Congress vernacular organ, the Navashakti of Patna 
for his views expressed there. This, however, did not deter the 
Swami, who succeeded, in December, in organizing a boycott of 
the Bihta Sugar Mill by the local sugarcane-growers. 

In the wider constitutional sphere the debates in Parliament 
on the India Bill were followed with the closest interest in the 
province as elsewhere. There was widespread disappointment at 
the omission of any reference to Dominion Status in the Bill itself, 
which the subsequent explanatory statements of responsible 
Ministers in Parliament and the assurance that His Majesty’s 
Government still stood by the Viceroy of India’s famous pronounce- 
ment of 1929, did not entirely dispel. Many of the amendments 
carried during the progress of the Bill were subjected to hostile 
criticisms in the Press. There was one amendment, however, 
which was universally applauded, namely the amendment of the 
House of Lords substituting direct election to the Upper Chamber 
of the Federal Legislature for indirect election. In August, tho 



Royal assent to the Government of India Act was the signal fox 
further conventional criticism of the new constitution, which the 
leading Congress organ of the province described as “ a monstrous 
infliction *’ and “ an unparalleled affront **. That this ferocity 
of language did not represent its real views, however, and still 
less the views of the public, is proved by the intense interest which 
it constantly betrayed in the work of the Reforms Department. 
Indeed all sections of opinion showed the keenest interest in the 
impending advent of the new constitution, which was reflected in 
the debates of the legislative Council and the reception, given in 
October to the Delimitation Committee, in whose Chairman, Sir 
Laurie Hammond, the province recalled with satisfaction, one 
of its distinguished former public servants. In December, once 
again, the province was able, for a few days, to welcome back its 
former Governor, Sir Henry Wheeler, who had been entrusted 
with the task of Chairman of a Committee to report on matters 
connected with Secretariat procedure and with the recruitment of 
officers to the Government of India under the new constitution. 
By the close of the year there were distinct signs that whatever 
the feelings of disappointment in certain political circles, responsible 
opinion as a whole was ready to co-operate whole-heartedly in 
the working of the new constitution. This attitude found expres- 
sion at Nagpur, during Christmas week, at the annual session of 
the All-India National Liberal Federation which decided that, 
whatever its imperfections, the new constitution must be worked. 

The month of May, which had opened so auspiciously with 
the celebrations of His Majesty’s Silver Jubilee, closed with the 
profound night of the Quetta earthquake. The disaster stirred the 
imagination of the world; and from all parts of the country, the 
Empire and indeed beyond, messages of sympathy and donations 
in response to His Excellency the Viceroy’s appeal poured in. 
But perhaps nowhere was the feeling of sympathy deeper than in 
this province, which, only the previous year, had suffered a similar 
calamity. In his appeal on behalf of the Quetta sufferers His 
Excellency the Governor voiced the widespread sentiments of 
gratitude in the province, that the Bihar calamity had not over- 
whelmed the people in the depth of night. Gratitude for the help 
given Bihar at the time of her distress also moved the province 
in its response to His Excellency’5 appeal. But however deep 
and widespread the feelings of sympathy for the Baluchistan 
sufferers, it was, none the less, a matter for congratulation that 
the people of India who had only in the previous year donated 
about a crore of rupees for the relief of Bihar and had, only just 



before the Baluchistan disaster, contributed well over a crore of 
rupees to His Majesty’s Silver Jubilee Fund, once more responded 
liberally to the call of Quetta. By the end of the year the total 
subscriptions to the Viceroy’s Quetta Earthquake Belief Fund 
reached almost half a crore of rupees. The general atmosphere 
of sympathetic co-operation, in face of calamity, was somewhat 
marred, however, by the attitude of the Congress party, which 
was so greatly incensed at the refusal of the Government of India, 
in the special circumstances of the case, to permit the entry into 
Quetta of any non-oflicial relief organization, that it attempted to 
make political capital out of the tragedy. That the public was 
inclined to disapprove of its attitude is shown not only by the 
defeat in the Legislative Assembly, in September, of the Congress 
party’s motion for an encjuiry into the conduct of the authorities 
after the tragedy, but also in the thin response to Babu Bajendra 
Prasad’s appeal for a Quetta “ Central Belief ” Fund. This 
was, perhaps, not very surprising. For, in March 1935, when 
Babu Satyanarain Singh, the Congress Member of the Legislative 
Assembly for Saran-cam-Darbhanga, was busy attacking the local 
Government and its officers on the floor of the Assembly for the 
alleged inadequacy of their efforts to relieve distress in the earth- 
quake areas of Bihar, the Bihar Central Belief Committee still 
had considerable balances in its hands. The exact amount lying 
in its General Fund on the 1st April 1935, according to the 
Committee’s Beport for the period ending the 31st August 1935 
was Bs. 11,71,765. 

Another outstanding event which had wide reactions in the 
province was the Italo-Abyssinian war. The course of the war 
and the attitude towards it of the League of Nations, and of Great 
Britain in particular, were watched with the closest interest. Like 
the rest of India the sympathies of Bihar and Orissa were entirely 
with Abyssinia; and the attempts of the Italian community in 
Calcutta to arouse sympathy for Italy, by the issue of letters and 
communiques to the Press, and the distribution, in September and 
October, of pamphlets within the province fell flat. 

The year closed with the death in London of the Marquess 
of Beading, and within the province, as without, there was 
a universal expression of regret .and tribute at the passing of the 
statesman who had been the Viceroy of India at a critical period 
of her history. 

The year 1935 saw a steady deterioration in communal 
relations chiefly owing to repercussions 
CQmmunai Haittloi... Moslems of the events in other 





provinces and tlie correspondin^j^ly increased activity of the Hindu 
religions organizations. The year began in Bihar with fair pros- 
pects, which were soon dimmed in February by the failure at 
Delhi of the Rajendra Prasad-Jinnah talks to effect any agreed 
communal settlement. The firing on a frenzied Moslem mob at 
Karachi on the 19th March agitated the Moslem mind all over 
India and induced a desire for martyrdom that was not calculated 
to make the already strained relations with the major community 
any easier. Although the Bakr-Id in March passed off without 
serious trouble, rioting was narrowly averted at Kharagpur, Teghra 
and Sheikhpura in Monghyr district, while the sacrilegious defile- 
ment, with a slaughtered calf’s head, of a Deviasthan outside 
Phenhara in Champaran, was to bear its fruit of death five months 
later. 

In April, the 7th day of Muharnim happened to coincide 
with the Pam Navami, which w^as celebrated^ with even larger 
Mahabir Jhanda processions than usual ; a class of procession which 
throughout its few years’ vogue has tended intensely to annoy 
Moslems who regard it as a provocative substitute for their 
Muharram procession, in which both communities used to join in 
happier years. The result was that the police and the magistracy 
almost everywhere had an anxious time ; while several clashes 
between the communities took place at Hazaribagh and Panchi. 
Although many persons, including policemen, were injured at both 
these places, previously the envy of the province for their lack of 
communal trouble, no one was actually killed. 

The atrocities of the communal riots at Fcrozabad, in the 
Agra district of the United Provinces, in April, in which eleven 
Hindus were burnt to death in a barricaded house, sent a thrill of 
horror throughout the country, and aroused Hindu feeling as 
intensely as Moslem feelings had been aroused in March by the 
Karachi tragedy. Although the barbarities were condemned by all 
right-minded persons, including several Moslem leaders, the 
incident left an ugly impression that kept communal ill-feeling 
vigorously alive throughout May. In June there was a somewhat 
unexpected outburst of Moslem feeling, in Bihar as elsewhere, 
against clause 304 of the Government of India Bill, then before 
the House of Commons, which provided for future amendments 
in the method of election to the Legislatures. A statement issued 
by the Government of India with the authority of the Secretary 
of State on July 3rd did much to allay Moslem apprehensions that 
the Communal Award might be altered without consulting the 
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minorities, and the corresponding section 308 of the Act, as passed, 
has given satisfaction to all but extreme Moslem opinion. I^ater 
in July the communal situation in the Punjab over the Shahidganj 
affair necessitated the despatch of the Gurkha Military Police from 
Eanchi to Lahore. 

In August the embitterment of communal relations brought 
tragedy in our province. On the 4th of the month, very large 
crowds of armed Hindus, who had not forgotten the defilement 
of their Deviasthan some five months before, assembled at Phenhara 
in Champaran ostensibly for a Mahabir Jhanda procession, and 
broke the terms of a compromise regarding the road of procession 
arrived at with the Moslems only two days previously. They then 
defied the repeated orders of the Sadr Subdivisional Officer to 
disperse, attempted to invade the Moslem Idgah, and compelled 
the Subdivisional Officer to order the armed police to open fire, 
in the course 'of which 30 rounds were fired resulting in the death 
of six men and irf injuries to seven more. There were attempts 
in certain quarters to make communal and political capital out 
of the tragedy, but the prompt issue of two communiques by 
Government, the first based on a telegraphic report, and the second 
on fuller material, including the recorded evidence of several non- 
official Hindu eye-witnesses fully enlightened the public regarding 
the occurrence. Although the Legislative Council met at Eanchi 
shortly after, in the same month, no attempt was made to censure 
the action of Government or its officers whether by a resolution 
or by an adjournment motion. 

Again, on the 27th October, there was a serious Hindu- 
Moslem clash over the old question of processions and music before 
mosques. This time the scene was at Jamalpur in Monghyr 
district where an apparently inoffensive Moslem stranger was 
killed in the fracas, liut, although the scene may shift, the 
features in most of these clashes are much the same ; and there is 
little prospect of permanent harmony unless both the great com- 
munities exercise forbearance and mutual toleration. A feature 
of the year symptomatic of the tension between the two 
communities was the number of Mahabir Jhanda processions taken 
out, apparently at all seasons of the year, and increasingly in areas 
where no one found it a necessary part of his religion so to proceed 
before. It is a significant commentary on communal relations that 
on the day of the Phenhara firing, which was not the date of any 
major festival, no less than six Magistrates in Champaran alone 
had to leave their ordinary work go on deputation , with police 
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forces, to various places in the district, in order to keep the 
communities apart on the occasion of these Mahabir Jhanda 
demonstrations. The very heavy burden on the administration 
need not be emphasised, but unless the two great communities take 
the situation in hand in good time, the increased expenditure, that 
may become necessary in future in order to maintain law and order 
in the province, may make the administration, in return, a burden 
on the people. 

In addition to Hindu-Moslem tension there was some local 
friction, erupting in criminal cases, between Christians and 
Hindus, among the aboriginals of Chota Nagpur, owing to resent- 
ment at intensified Hindu missionary activity, chiefly in Palamau 
district. 


Within the Hindu community itself, although the declared 
intention of Dr. Ambedkar, in October, to lead the depressed 
classes out of the Hindu fold, caused a considerable stir in orthodox 
circles, it does not seem to have had much effect on the depressed 
classes in this province. 


The year saw a marked increase in crime. The figures of 


Crime and Terrorism. 


reported cases in 1935 as compared with the 
triennial average for the three preceding years 


are : — murder 362 cases against 355, dacoity 475 cases against 415, 
robbery 249 cases against 205, burglary 16,320 against 15,482, 
theft 9,664 against 9,260, cattle theft 843 cases against 593 and 


riot 780 against 762. The increase in dacoity is not as serious as 
the figures suggest since the figures for the 2nd quarter are swollen 
by 28 cases in Saran which were merely revivals of suppressed or 


minimized cases of previous years. 


It is difficult to account for the increase in crime, but possibly 
the explanation may be found in the fact that the previous three 
years* period was a period of slump in crime after the boom in 
crime during the Civil disobedience era. Perhaps insistence on 
better reporting and the preoccupation of the police, in some dis- 
tricts, with communal trouble were also responsible for the increase 
in the figures. It is interesting to note that the no-police tract 
in the Santal Parganas likewise recorded an increase, attributed 
to the economic depression. To cope with the problem there was 
an energetic drive of bad livelihood cases of which no less than 
919 cases against 1,695 persons came before the courts in the course 
of the year. In Champaran and Purnea where there had been 
successful prosecutions under section 110 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, there was a sharp decrease in dacoity, vanishing to none in 
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the 3rd quarter in Champaran. Purnea also greatly benefited from 
the registration, under the Criminal Tribes Act, of 375 notorious 
North Bhagalpur criminals. 

A serious riot occurred in January at Sonagarha in Singhbhum, 
where some tipsy Gurkhas attempted to take liberties with Santal 
women. This resulted in a minor battle with the Santals in the 
course of which five persons were killed and six injured. In 
Monghyr som^ Gwalas resisted the police who were searching for 
an absconder and the sub-inspector had to fire to disperse them 
injuring three men. A peculiarly grim case of murder occurred 
in Hazaribagh district where a Munda decapitated a girl in broad 
daylight, carried the head to his house and offered it as a sacrifice 
to his household gods. Some particularly revolting cases of dacoity 
were reported from the industrial areas of Chota Nagpur. Thus 
in one case in Manbhum the clothes of the complainant’s father 
were soaked in kerosene and the old man held over a fire sustaining 
severe burns, whiledn another case an inmate of the house attacked 
was burnt to death by the dacoits. Again in a Singhbhum case the 
dacoits tortured the owner of the house with burning rags, the 
unfortunate victim later succumbing to his injuries. For this a 
dacoit gang from Midnapur district in Bengal was held responsible 
and 19 men were committed for trial to the Court of Sessions, of 
whom two were convicted by that Court. There were some daring 
cases of robbery. In Purnea two mail peons were attacked and 
robbed of their mail bags; while a Marwari lady travelling on the 
East Indian Eailway was robbed between Hazaribagh Eoad and 
Gaya and relieved of ornaments and jewellery valued at Es. 5,000. 
Again in a train robbery on the East Indian Eailway the assailant 
tried to throttle a constable, who happened to be on leave. The 
constable, however, had the presence of mind to pull the alarm 
chain and the robber was arrested. 

A satisfactory feature of the year was the increasing co-opera- 
tion of the public in the war against crime. In a case in Monghyr 
the villagers resisted dacoits so vigorously that they were compelled 
to retire empty-handed, while in Saran the villagers and village 
police combined to put a band of dacoits to flight. In June, in 
a place in the Santal Parganas, the villagers stoutly resisted a gang 
of dacoits, killing one with an arrow. The hero of the affair, 
one Daso Mistri, was among those*who were, subsequently, publicly 
rewarded for their gallantry by His Excellency the Governor 
at the Annual Police Parade at Patna. Eleven men were sent up 
for trial in this case of whom three were convicted and each 
sentenced to five years’ rigorous imprisonment. Then again, in 



Purnea district, in October, the villagers resisted a gang of dacoits 
armed with two guns, and arrested a dacoit whose confession led 
to the arrest of a number of persons, eleven of whom were 
committed to the Court of Sessions and eight of these convicted. 

There were a number of instances of smart action by the police. 
For example, in March, a police party led by the Deputy Superinten- 
dent of Police, Saran, acting on information lay in wait for dacoits. 
At about 1 A.M. some 25 dacoits attacked the hous^ and were in 
turn attacked by the police who, using fire-arms, wounded a dacoit 
and captured him. This led to a confession and the arrest of several 
persons including six with gunshot injuries. Sixteen men were 
sentenced in this case to seven years* rigorous imprisonment each. 
Again, in October, the sub-inspector of police of Sikta police-station, 
in the district of Champaran, on receipt of information, organized 
a party of constables and rural police and intercepted a gang of 
dacoits, arresting three on the spot. In* this case six persons have 
been committed to the Court of Sessions, while 12 persons are 
absconding in Nepal. In Purnea, Patna and Singhbhum districts 
the police unearthed gangs of coiners with connections in Bengal. 

A disquieting feature was the continued occurrence of railway 
obstruction cases. There were 47 such cases during the year. 
Although none of these cases had fatal results, the persistence of 
a mentality among certain persons, who would derail trains by 
tampering with the line or signals, in order to express their 
grievance against society, is a source of ever-present danger to the 
public. 

Terrorist activity during the year was not inconsiderable. On 
April 8rd a bomb exploded in a Sikh Gurdwara in Patna City. The 
occurrence apparently had no political significance. In June, four 
youths who had been preparing to commit a political dacoity in 
the Jharia Coalfields were arrested by the police. One confessed 
and the other three were sentenced to four years’ rigorous imprison- 
ment. On the 6th of July, while six youths belonging to the 
Madhubani revolutionary party were manufacturing bombs at 
Gandhwar in the Madhubani subdivision of Darbhanga district, 
one bomb accidentally exploded killing one of them outright and 
injuring the others severely. One of the five survivors turned 
approver and the other four alleged survivors were being tried 
by the Court of Sessions at the ‘end of the year. Again, at the 
end of December, a train on the Fatwa-Islampur Light Railway 
ran over and exploded a bomb, which had evidently been placed on 
the line with sinister intent. No one was hurt and the event 
probably had no political complexion. 
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The Press. 


Nine more persons were interned and three (including an arms 
smuggler) were externed under the Bihar and Orissa Public Safety 
Act during the course of the year. This Act, which was due to 
expire in March 1936, proved a most eflFective weapon in dealing 
with terrorism a*nd communism and the necessity was felt of the 
re-enactment of certain sections as a permanent measure. Just 
after the close of the year the Legislative Council extended the 
operation of these sections for five years more. 

Of the papers that began publication during the course of the 
year mention may be made of the Sentinel y 
an English weekly published at Eanchi since 
March, the Istiqlal, an Urdu twice-weekly of Patna, published 
since November, and the Hindi Janak^ a daily of Patna that 
appeared at the end of the year. 

Security under the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act was 
demanded only from the Jarnhoor, an Urdu weekly of Patna, for 
an article containing a thinly-veiled incitement to murder; at the 
time of declaration, from tlie Istiqlal; and from the ‘ Chandrakala 
Press ’ at Hazaribagh. The Jarnhoor ceased publication on demand 
of security. The securities deposited by the Yogi and the 
Naimfihakti in the course of the previous year remained intact at 
the end of the year. As a mark of protest against the certification 
by the Governor-General, in September, of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill, which the Assembly had refused to consider, 
certain papers withheld publication for a day. 

Nevertheless the press as a whole, even those papers which are, 
from policy, automatically hostile to Government, offered every 
facility to the Publicity Officer in the publication of Government 
material; and, as the year advanced, all but the most extreme 
papers evinced an increasing readiness to try to understand the 
Government point of view. 

The year was fairly free of industrial disputes. The strikes 
that occurred were of a minor nature and 
hardly merit detailed record. 

There was an increasing disposition among employees to 
consider sympathetically the legitimate grievances of workers. 
Thus the India General Navigation Company met to a great 
extent the demands of the worker's at their Digha workshop, who 
struck work for a few days in December, owing to the discharge 
of 78 of their number; and the action, in July, of the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company in granting a bonus of one month’s pay to all 
their employees at an estimated expenditure of about Rs. 10 lakhs 


Labour. 



had a settling effect among the workers in one of the most important 
labour areas of the province. 

There was some increase in Trade Union activity, in Monghyr 
and Jamalpur, as elsewhere, under the inspiration of the All-India 
Trade Union Congress and the Socialist Party; but, in places, the 
workers resented the attempts of the Socialist Party to use them 
for political ends. On the other hand the accredited leaders of the 
workers took a keen interest in the position of Labour under the 
New Constitution; and the Metal Workers Union of Jamshedpur 
in co-operation with unions from the coalfields appeared before the 
Hammond Committee at Ranchi in October to argue the Trade 
Union point of view. In the same month the Provincial Congress 
Committee at its meeting at Patna showed some interest in labour 
matters and appointed Mr. Abdul Bari to investigate the labour 
problem throughout the province, while Babu Rajendra Prasad 
himself proceeded straight from the Patna meeting to Jamshedpur 
in order to try to patch up some agreement between the Metal 
Workers Union, which wished to keep aloof from politics, and 
its moribund rival, the Labour Association, with its distinct 
Congress sympathies. At the end of the year, the release, on the 
27th November, of Manek Homi from the Seraikela Jail evoked 
considerable enthusiasm among workmen in the Jamshedpur area. 


The Hon'ble Babu Rajandhari Sinha continued to be the 
. , , , ^ „ President and Rai Bahadur Lakshmidhar 

egtatve ounc . Mahanti, the Deputy President, of the 

Legislative Council throughout the year. 


Two sessions of the Council were held, one at Patna in 
January-March and the other at Ranchi in August- September. 
The Council sat for 35 days in all. Twelve days were devoted 
to the budget, thirteen days to the transaction of official business 
and ten days to non-official business. 

A number of beneficent measures were passed during the year. 

The Bihar and Orissa Municipal (Amendment) Bill making 
provision for the compulsory notification of certain infectious 
diseases; the Bihar and Orissa Nurses Registration Bill providing 
for the registration and better training of nurses, health visitors, 
midwives and dais ; the Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Societies Bill 
intended to replace the Co-operative Societies Act of 1912 with 
such alterations and additions as experience in this province had 
shown to be desirable; these three measures, which had been 



introduced and referred to Select Committees on the 5th September, 

1934, were passed into law in February, 1935. The Bihar and 
Orissa (Central Provinces Village Sanitation) (Amendment) Bill, 
which was introduced and passed on the 25th February, provided 
for the taxation by the village panchayat of motor vehicles bringing 
goods for sale into a local area in Sambalpur district. 

The Bihar and Orissa Local Self-Government (Amendment) 
Bill, 1935, and the Bihar and Orissa Municipal (Amendment) Bill, 

1935, introduced and passed in the Winter Session extended the 
term of local bodies from three to five years. An important 
measure introduced and passed during the Winter Session was 
the Biliar Tenancy (Amendment) Bill, 1935. This placed 
restrictions on the power of alienation of land by the aboriginals 
of Bhagalpur and Monghyr districts, where the increase in the 
burden of indebtedness, of the aboriginal population, occasioned 
by the fall m the prices of agricultural produce, and the consequent 
passing of their land into the hands of non-aboriginal money- 
lenders had been causing grave unrest among the Santals. The 
enactment of this measure afforded the aboriginals in these districts 
a protection similar to that which their brethren in the Santal 
Parganas and in Chota Nagpur had long been enjoying. 

In the Summer Session the Council passed the Indian Forest 
(Bihar and Orissa Amendment) Bill, 1935. This had been 
introduced in February and gave the local Government power to 
suspend the exercise of private rights in reserved and protected 
forests wherever thefts of timber and forest produce occurred on 
such a scale as to imperil the future yield of the forest. On the 
28th August, 1935, the Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Societies 
(Amendment) Bill, 1935, was introduced, taken into consideration 
and passed. The Bill aimed at saving Central Banks and 
registered societies from being forced into liquidation, by 
empowering the Registrar to sanction compromises and certain 
kinds of arrangements with creditors on the lines of section 153 
of the Indian Companies Act. 

In addition to the nine Bills which the Council passed, ten 
Bills were introduced in the course of the year of which two were 
left at the introduction stage,. seven were circulated and one was 
referred to a Select Committee. The Mussalman Wakf Bill of 
1933 which had been referred to a Select Committee in March, 
1933, and had since then twice been recommitted to the same Select 
Committee made no legislative progress during the year. 
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There were some very interesting debates in the course of thd 
year. For three days in January the Legislative Council discussed 
the Farliamentary Joint Select Committee’s Report on the White 
Paper proposals for constitutional Reforms in India. The debate 
for the most part was on a high level, and although many 
recommendations in the Report were severely criticized as 
” betraying a deep distrust of Indian capacity and character ” and 
the omission from the Report of the expression ‘ Dominion 
Status ’ was particularly deplored, it was clear that there was an 
almost unanimous desire to work the new constitution. Indeed 
one courageous Muslim member appealed to the House to drop 
camouflage and to recognize that the proposals gave as liberal a 
constitution as existing facts permitted. In the Ranchi Session 
keen debates took place on the proposals of the local Government 
for the expenditure of the Government of India Rural Development 
Grant, and on the proposals for the delimitation of cdnstituencies 
under the new constitution. 

Fifty questions remained pending from the Summer Session 
of 1934, and 52 remained over at the end of the year. At the 
close of the Summer Session the Hon’ble the President emphasized 
from the Chair the undesirability of leaving many questions 
unanswered until the next session. However, 356 questions on a 
very wide range of subjects were actually answered in the course 
of the year against 347 in the preceding year. The question in the 
Ranchi Session on the subject of the ' confidential circular of 
Government warning District OfiScers in Chota Nagpur of the 
undesirable activities of certain Arya Samajist lecturers, which had 
been splashed in the Press, with acid comments, causing 
considerable misapprehension in Hindu circles all over the country, 
afforded Government an opportunity of explaining its attitude of 
strict neutrality in religious affairs and allayed thereby the 
misconceptions that had been promoted. Twenty-three questions 
were disallowed under the Council Rules and Standing Orders. 
There was a great and continued decrease in supplementary 
questions, 386 such questions being asked in 1935 against 696 in the 
previous year and 624 in 1933. Eleven of the 99 resolutions of 
which notices were received were disallowed under the Council 
Rules and Standing Orders. Of the remaining 88 only 22 were 
actually moved. Four resolutions were carried and four negatived, 
while 14 were withdrawn. Of the resolutions carried, one 
protested against the contemplated “ partial exclusion ” of Chota 
Nagpur under the Reforms, and provided one of the most 



interesting debates of the Winter Session. Another important 
resolution that was carried advocated the appointment of a 
committee to devise ways and means to relieve unemployment. 
In accordance with this resolution a committee was set up by 
Government and was well under way with its enquiries at the close 
of the year. An interesting resolution that was negatived by two 
votes advocated the introduction of a system of competitive 
examination for recruitment to the provincial services; while the 
resolution of the first Congress Left Wing member in the 
Provincial Legislature, which advocated the appointment of a 
Eevenue oflScer under section 112(1) of the Bengal Tenancy Act 
to scale down rents generally in the province was defeated at 
Ranchi by a majority of 38 votes, only 12 members voting in its 
favour. The same member moved the reduction of canal rates 
in the areas served by the Gandak and Sone canals, but withdrew 
his resolution after the* Government reply. 

In the course of the year there were nine by-elections to the 
Council. Of these only the by-election to the East Patna 
Muhammadan Rural Constituency was contested, Mr. Wazir 
Hassan Akbari defeating Mr. Syed Hassan by 460 votes to 422. 
In view of the impending constitutional developments His 
Excellency the Governor extended the term of the Legislative 
Council for a further period of one year with effect from the 19th 
January 1936. 

The lateness of the monsoon in setting in and its early 
departure would suggest at first sight a year 
Floods. drought rather than of flood. But the 

unevenness with which the rainfall was distributed between July 
and September was responsible for widespread floods in North 
and South Bihar. At the end of the first week in August heavy 
rain fell in Chota Nagpur and South Bihar causing floods in Gaya 
and Patna districts. The Punpun with its tributaries the Morhar 
and the Dardha inundated the countryside. The bhadai crop was 
very seriously damaged in and around the Jehanabad subdivision 
of the Gaya district. The flood interrupted railway traflSc on the 
Grand Chord line for about two days, a bridge at Akbarpur at the 
southern extremity of the Dehri-Eohtas Light Railway and 
another on the Fatwa-Islampur Light Railway were carried away; 
while the Patna-Ranchi road was badly breached at several places. 
An alarming feature of the flood was the threat to Patna City 
itself where an iron shutter in a culvert near Gulzarbagh station 
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was carried away overnight. The efforts of the staff of the Public 
Works Department and the District Board saved the city from 
serious damage. On the 23rd August the rise in the Lakhandeyi 
and other small rivers breached the ring-embankment that 
surrounds Sitamarhi since the earthquake, and flooded the town. 
Fortunately the water subsided on the 25th. In the Bhagalpur 
district the Kosi in flood, as was fully expected, washed away the 
embankment put up to protect Madhipura, and also interrupted 
the train service to Supaul. 

In September the unfortunate Tirhut Division once more 
suffered the worst natural calamity of the year in the province. 
Within a week of the 16th September twenty-five inches and more 
of rain deluged the greater part of the Division. This excessive 
rainfall coincided with high flood in the Bur Gandak in 
Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga districts. Therefore, while parts of 
Champaran and Saran also suffered badly, the daniage was greatest 
in the Sitamarhi and Sadr subdivisions of Muzaffarpur and in the 
Sadr and Samastipur subdivisions of Darbhanga district. Some 
idea of the floods can be gathered from the fact that the roads, 
which, of course, were badly breached in all the districts, were 
at some places as much as ten feet under water. The loss of life 
from drowning was insignificant, thanks to the prompt measures 
of relief undertaken by the officers of Government and local bodies, 
and also by non-official organizations; but several persons lost 
their lives by the collapse of mud walls, and many thousands of 
mud houses and thousands of maunds of grain were badly damaged 
in the affected areas. 

To cope with the situation caused by the floods. Government 
gave whatever relief was necessary. For the August floods, 
Government had given Rs. 5,000 for the relief of distress in the 
Gaya and Patna districts, and Rs. 6,000 for relief in Tirhut. The 
September floods necessitated relief on a more extensive scale. 
About a lakh of rupees was placed at the disposal of the 
Commissioner of the Tirhut Division for gratuitous relief in the 
form of grants for house-building, or for rabi seeds, to compensate 
the poorer classes for the extensive damage to houses and crops 
that the flood had caused. In addition a sum of Rs. 96,000 was 
allotted to the four districts of the Tirhut Division for the purpose 
of taccavi loans and the Collectors in these districts were also 
authorized by Government to stay certificate cases at their 
discretion. 
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There was, on the whole, no marked improvement in the 

Th, Eeonomic Situation, condition of the people, but the 

slight increase in the revenues of the province 
under several heads suggests that the worst of the economic 
depression is over. There might indeed have been a distinct 
amelioration in the condition of the masses had not the monsoon in 
1935 been disappointing almost everywhere in the province except 
Purnea and parts of Orissa. In June and July there was a marked 
deficiency in the rainfall, while in August and September the rainfall 
was exceptionally heavy in certain areas causing floods in the Patna 
and Tirhut Divisions with considerable damage to the bhadai and 
winter rice crops. In October the monsoon failed almost completely 
except in Orissa, with unfavourable results not only on the winter 
rice crops at the time of seeding, but also on the germination and 
growth of the rabi crop. Indeed the all but entire absence of rain 
in the last quarter of the year did not give promise of a good rabi 
harvest. The failure of the later rains gave the ground in December 
the hard aspect of February, and already at the end of the year 
the wells in the Kanchi district were beginning to dry up. 

While the condition factor for the winter rice, sugarcane and 
rabi crops of the 1934-35 season was finally estimated at 99 per cent, 
97 per cent and 90 per cent respectively of the previous ten years’ 
average, the condition factor for the winter rice of 1935-36 was 
only 74 per cent and for sugarcane was 90 per cent. The bhadai 
crop was estimated at only 84 per cent of the previous ten years’ 
average. 

The effect of the unfavourable harvests, however, is not likely 
to make itself fully felt till the following April or May when a 
temporary set-back in the condition of the agriculturists is feared. 
The scanty harvests in the districts of Bengal bordering on the 
Bhagalpur Division reacted unfavourably on agricultural labourers 
in that division, who, in good years, secure employment during the 
harvest season across the borders. To relieve distress among the 
agriculturists, caused by floods and failure of crops, Government 
gave a sum of just under two lakhs of rupees for free grants and 
just under four lakhs as taccavi loans. In parts of Singhbhum 
district the partial failure of crops in the previous season gave cause 
for anxiety, and in addition to^a sum of over Es. 70,000 included 
in the taccavi loans, already mentioned, a sum of Es. 32,000 wan 
spent on relief works for the benefit of the labouring classes in the 
Dhalbhum, Kolhan and Porahat areas of that district. 

There were some bright features in the situation. The sugar- 
cane season started in November with a slight rise in the minimmu 
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price of sugarcane which was at first fixed by Government at 
annas a maund, or half an anna more than the minimum price 
of the previous season. Unfortunately as the season advanced the 
price had to be reduced owing to the fall in the price of sugar and 
with the New Year it was at 5 annas once more. However, the 
increasing vigilance of the Sugarcane Inspectors appointed by 
Government to supervise the working of the Sugarcane Eules 
protected the sugarcane cultivators to a growing extent from the 
depred-ations of middlemen. The price of common rice continued 
to show a tendency to rise. In July the average price for the 
province was 11.97 seers to the rupee against 12.91 seers the year 
before, while at the close of the year it was 11.79 seers to the rupee 
against 13.48 seers in the first week of 1935. On the other hand 
the price of lac, which had almost doubled itself in the previous 
year owing to artificial manipulations of the market, fell back 
sharply to Es. 25 per maund by the middle* of the year. * The daily 
wages of agricultural labour ranged between 1 anna 6 pies to 3 annas 
in Sambalpur district and 4 annas to 6 annas in Shahabad. The 
progress of earthquake and flood reconstruction work continued to 
furnish employment to labour, while the grants disbursed by 
Government and the Bihar Central Eelief Committee, and the 
bonus of Es. 10 lakhs awarded to their employees by the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company put large sums into circulation. 

Nevertheless in the districts of North and South Bihar there 
was a good deal of agitation organized by the Kisan Sabha against 
the burden of rents and canal rates. While much of the agitation 
was spurious there is no doubt that in some places, especially in the 
Gaya district, where produce rents had been commuted to cash 
rents during the period of high prices of agricultural produce, the 
great fall in the price of agricultural produce, estimated in 1934-35 
to have fallen in this province by about 60 per cent as compared 
with the prices for 1928-29, made the burden of the cash rents very 
heavy on the tenants. On the other hand, owing to the Bihar 
Tenancy Amendment Act, 1934, which came into force in June 
and permitted the unrestricted transfer of raiyati land on payment 
of a fixed transfer fee of 8 per cent to the landlord, there was a 
distinct tendency, in the districts of Bihar proper, for the price of 
agricultural land to rise and tenants .were able to raise more money 
from the mortgage of their lands than before. 

In March, at the instance of Government, the Legislative 
Council passed the Bihar Tenancy Amendment Act, 1935, to meet 
the special needs of the Santals of Bhagalpur and Monghyr 
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districts. The importance of minor irrigation works in improving 
the economic condition of the people was recognized by Government 
and one lakh of the Government of India Kural Development grant 
was devoted to this purpose. The Commissioner of the Bhagalpur 
Division emphasised the remarkable effect of small irrigation works 
in saving crops within the Banka and Godda subdivisions where 
the rice crop in unirrigated areas had been particularly poor owing 
to the insufficient rainfall. To deal with the general problem of 
irrigation projects Government examined proposals for legislation 
and it was hoped to introduce a Government Bill to amend the 
Minor Irrigation Works Act of 1922 so as to facilitate the execution 
of minor irrigation projects. 

There was a further slight but general rise in the cost of living 
due chiefly to the increase in the prices of 
Labour Welfaro. grains. There was no marked fluctua- 

tion in the price of clothing, which was everywhere, except strangely 
enough at Jamshedpur and Jharia, higher than in 1914. In Jharia 
it was at the same level. In Jamshedpur, the dearest town of the 
province, it was in the first quarter of the year 94 per cent of the 
price in 1914, while at Cuttack, the cheapest town of the province, 
it was during the same period 130 per cent of the pre-war price at 
Cuttack. 


The Jharia Mines Board of Health continued to do useful 
work, and lighting and fuel continued to be supplied free to the 
miners of the Jharia area. 

The opening balance on the Ist April 1935 was 46,84 "Es. 

(including 18,17 "Es. in the Famine Belief 
Finance. Development 

Account) and was 1,49 "Es. more than the opening balance of the 


previous year. 

The slight improvement in the revenue during 1934-35 was 
maintained during the course of the year. The improvement in 
the position was mainly due to increased receipts from land revenue, 
excise, stamps and irrigation. The improvement in the revenue 
was counter-balanced by increased expenditure. The increases, 
however,, were mostly the restoration of retrenched items, namely, 
the restoration from the Ist April 1935 of the remaining 5 per cent 
cut in salaries, of the primary* education grant and partially of the 
Commissioner’s augmentation grants. 

In the Budget for 1935-36 the expenditure charged to revenue 
was estimated at Ks. 6 crores 45 lakhs or 14 lakhs more than the 
figures for the preceding year. This increase included at least 
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10 lakhs of expenditure due to unavoidable items but even so the 
total was still far below the figure accepted by the Federal Finance 
Committee as the probable future normal expenditure of the 
province. 

^5ew schemes had to be cut down to the minimum. Only 2^ 
lakhs were assigned in the Budget for new schemes properly 
speaking. The most important were a small permanent increase 
in the armed police force to replace a larger temporary increase 
which had been necessary for the last several years, the creation 
of a whole-time post of Professor of Opthalraology at the Patna 
Medical College, and the addition of some overseers and kamdars 
to the subordinate agricultural service. During the year it was 
found that owing to Excise bringing in more than was anticipated, 
the opening balance was likely to be greater and probably also the 
total revenue for the year. Government, therefore put forward 
supplementary demands totalling 5| lakhs which were accepted by 
the Council at the Kanchi Session. The most important of these 
were the restoration of the balance of the Commissioners’ augmen- 
tation grant and an increased grant of 1 lakh for repairs to com- 
munications. 

Government expenditure necessitated by the earthquake, in 
80 far as the reconstruction of buildings is concerned, is being met 
from capital, and the local Government are meeting their share 
of such expenditure from borrowed money. The estimated expen- 
diture in this connection was summarized by the Finance Member 
in his Budget speech as follows in February 1936 : — 

“ The total expenditure, therefore, which the Government 
of India is likely to incur in connection with the 
earthquake is about 206 lakhs and that to be incurred 
by the local Government about 69 lakhs.” 

These figures do not include the very large amounts, well over 
half a crore of rupees, which the local Government, as a result of 
the earthquake, were compelled to borrow in order to advance loans 
to all classes of the people. Nor of course, in the absence of the 
figures of expenditure from Charitable Funds and from private 
resources can they give anything like a complete picture of the 
cost of the earthquake to the peoplo of Bihar and of India. 

The grant by the Government of India of Rs. 12J lakhs for 
the purpose of rural reconstruction was widely welcomed in the 
province. Es. 6 lakhs were allotted for expenditure on village 
|X)ad8, calculated to bring the produce of the villager into touch with 
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important markets, and Es. 5 lakhs were assigned for the improve- 
ment of rural water-supply the need for which was universally 
acknowlediged ; Eis. 1 lakh was set apart for irrigation projects in 
the Tirhut Division, and the balance for the organization of Village 
Welfare Societies. Another grant of the Government of India that 
was widely approved was the amount of Es. 4 lakhs, allotted for 
the improvement of sugarcane, and of the position of sugarcane- 
growers. 

The financial position of the province was summed up 
in a sentence in the Budget speech of the Finance Member when he 
said, “ The present revenues of the province are insufficient for its 
large population, and there is little or no chance of increasing those 
revenues by further taxation and therefore the only financial hope 
that the province has is in a more equitable financial settlement 
which will take into consideration the dense population of the 
province.’* 

At the end of the year, the impending advent of Sir Otto 
Niemeyer, to enquire under the Government of India Act, into the 
financial relations of the provinces with the Centre, found the 
province united behind its Government in its demand for a more 
equitable financial settlement. 

During the year earthquake reconstruction work, financed by 
the Government of India, continued in all 
^be local bodies affected by the earthquake. 
Unfortunately the severe floods of August and 
September in the Patna and Gaya districts and in all the districts 
of the Tirhut Division caused further extensive damage to the roads 
and culverts of these districts. 

As previously mentioned, the term of both district and 
municipal boards was extended by legislation from 3 to 5 years, 
while the notification, to an appointed authority, of all cases of 
certain infectious diseases was made compulsory in municipalities. 
During the year other measures were also planned to effect 
improvements in the administration of Local Self-Government. 
Thus in the Eanchi Session “ The Manbhum Eoad Board ” Bill 
was introduced in the Legislative Council. It was designed to 
set up a separate local authority for the better administration of 
the roads in the colliery areas of Manbhum district; and similar 
legislation was contemplated for the colliery areas of Hazaribagh 
district. At the same time, in order to compensate the district 
boards of Manbhum and Hazaribagh for the great restriction in 
their budgets due to the slump in the profits from the coal 
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industry, Government introduced a Bill in the Ranchi Session to 
amend section 6 of the Cess Act in order to take power to levy 
a cess not only on the profits but also on the despatches of the 
output from mines. In deference to the views of the representa- 
tives of the Mining interests, however, Government accepted a 
motion for the circulation of the Bill for eliciting public opinion. 

The administration of the municipalities continued to be 
carefully examined by Government in the interests of the public. 
The Hajipur municipality, which had been superseded the previous 
year, was released from supersession in September, elections having 
been held in July. The Gaya municipality was superseded in June 
owing to the chronic factions among the municipal commissioners. 

It was decided to release the Patna City municipality from 
supersession, and elections are to be held in February 1936. The 
supersession of the Cuttack municipality was extended for six 
months up to the end of July 1936 in order \o enable Govern- 
ment to complete several works of improvement already undertaken 
before handing over charge to the new commissioners. The 
unfortunate state of the collections of Darbhanga and Deoghar 
municipalities compelled Government to supersede them partially in 
February and May respectively. 

A welcome addition to the amenities of the province was 
provided by the Government of India in the shape of a grant of 
some Es. 7 lakhs from the Road Development Fund for the 
construction of certain long-needed bridges. The projects included 
the Guli causeway on the Chatra-Chauparan road, and the Jamunia 
bridge on the Dumri-Bermo road in the Hazaribagh district; a 
bridge between Latehar and Latehar Railway station in the 
Palamau district and a bridge between Jajpur and Jajpur Railway 
station in the district of Cuttack. 

With these, and the grants to district boards for road main- 
tenance, out of the proceeds of the Motor Vehicles Taxation Act, 
which this year were much larger than ever before, the position of 
the boards as a whole, in spite of the extensive damage to 
communications by flood in several districts, was not as unenviable 
as might at first appear. 

The revival of the post of special ofiScer for Primary and Girls* 
Education Education in the previous October resulted in 

a distinct increase in the interest taken in 
primary education during the year. The restoration in full, from 
April, of the balance of the 10 per cent cut in the grants to local 
bodies for primary education, which the financial position in 1932-33 
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had necessitated, will also help the cause of primary education, by 
making it possible for the district boards to give more adequate pay 
to the trained teachers in their employment. The arrears, however, 
in the salaries of the teachers under certain local boards still remain- 
ed a disquieting feature. A revised syllabus for madrasas was 
prescribed as the result of the labours of a committee appointed to 
examine the old syllabus. 

On the recommendation of the Provincial Board for Anglo- 
Indian and European education, (rovernment directed that in 
future the boarding-schools for Anglo-Indian and European girls 
should be inspected by the Inspector of European Schools assisted 
by a lady to be nominated by the Director of Public Instruction in 
consultation with the authorities of the schools concerned. 

In order to foster education among the depressed classes, 
Government decided to grant free-studentships to all college students 
belonging to the depressed classes who are not already in receipt 
of scholarships from public funds. With the same end in view the 
five posts of special inspecting officers for the education of the 
depressed classes, which had first been sanctioned in 1927, were 
placed on a permanent footing in November. 

The post of auditor of accounts for the aided colleges and 
schools in the Patna, Tirhut and Bhagalpur Divisions was made 
permanent in June, while the appointment of the temporary auditor 
for the Orissa and Chota Nagpur Divisions was extended till the 
end of February 1936. After that date, with the separation of 
Orissa, there will be only one auditor for the whole province of 
Bihar. 

Owing to the transfer to Delhi of the Imperial Institute of 
Agricultural Research, Government decided to close the Pusa High 
school as a Government institution from the 1st January 1937. 

Considerable progress was made in the reconstruction of 
educational buildings damaged or destroyed by the earthquake of 
January 1934. 

The cause of education in the province continued to benefit 
from the generosity of private individuals. Raja Bahadur 
Kirtyanand Singh of Banaili who, owing to ill-health, had to 
resign the Presidentship of the Bihar and Orissa Sanskrit Associa- 
tion, in which office he was succeeded by the Hon’ble Maharaja- 
dhiraja Sir Kameshwar Singh, k.c.i.b. of Darbhanga, gave 
seventeen and a half acres of land for the reconstruction, on a 
new site, of the Purnea Zila school, destroyed by the earthquake. 
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Seth Hazari Mall of Baxaul, Champaran, donated Bs. 12,000 
for the improvement of the buildings of the Baxaul High school. 
To commemorate His Majesty’s Silver Jubilee Mrs. Jyotirmoyee 
Das gave Bs. 1,500 to the Patna University for the award of a 
medal for Hygiene. Again, on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee, 
Bai Bahadur Bam Banvijay Singh of the Khadga Vilas Press, 
Bankipore, and Babu Bam Lochan Saran Bihari of the Pustak 
Bhaiidar, Laheriaserai, supplied some 10,000 and 15,000 copies 
respectively of Silver Jubilee booklets, in the vernacular, for free 
distribution among school children in the province. 

The subject of education continued to figure prominently in 
the discussions of the Legislative Council, and the address of 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru at the Patna University Convocation in 
November, advocating a modification of the system of education 
in order to mitigate unemployment among the educated classes, 
aroused considerable public interest. 

The Patna Blind School, at an annual expenditure of Bs. 7,212 
met by grants-in-aid and public subscriptions, continued to do 
some fine work for the education in arts and crafts of blind boys 
from the poorer classes. 

There were 690 hospitals and dispensaries of all classes in the 
I p II f province at the beginning of the year, 126 in 

* ** * * ‘ urban and 564 in rural areas. Two new 

dispensaries in rural areas were opened and one dispensary closed 
during the year. 

At the Patna Medical College Hospital notable improvements 
were effected. A modern deep X-Bay therapy apparatus was 
installed at a cost of Bs. 25,000 and the staff of the hospital was 
strengthened by the appointment of a lady doctor to take charge 
of the female out-door department, and of another fully-qualified 
Assistant Surgeon in the Ophthalmic and Aural department. 

In Saran district the continued generosity of Babu Girdhar 
Gopal Sinha, an Advocate of Chapra, did much for the comfort 
of the sick. This gentleman endowed the Chapra Sadr Hospital 
with an annual income of Bs. 482, and the Siwan Subdivisional 
Hospital with an annual income of Bs. 240 for additional diet to 
the in-door patients. Moreover, from his donations, a separate 
female ward with an operation theatre and two paying wards for 
female patients were constructed at the Siwan Subdivisional 
Hospital. 
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At the Monghyr Sadr Hospital an electric water pump and a 
Medical and Surgical Diathermy set were installed, while the 
X-Eay plant damaged by the earthquake in the previous year was 
repaired. A new X-Eay apparatus was installed at the Eanchi 
Sadr Hospital. 

The scheme for the construction on a new site of the Darbhanga 
Medical School Hospital, which had been destroyed by the earth- 
quake, was administratively approved by Government at a cost of 
Es. lakhs and work on detailed plans and estimates taken in 
hand. 

As previously mentioned a new chair was created in 
Ophthalmology and Oto-rhinolaryngology at the Patna Medical 
College. At this college 92 students appeared in the final Part II 
M.B., B.S. examination of whom 36 were successful. 

At the Itki Sanatorium the new female wards which were 
under construction the previous year were completed and occupied; 
the scale of fees for European patients was revised, and a scheme 
for providing the increase in accommodation that was so urgently 
needed was taken up on the basis of contributions from local 
bodies. 

In the course of the year the Bihar and Orissa Maternity and 
Child Welfare Society opened a centre at Eanchi ; and in November, 
the visit to Patna, on the invitation of the Hon’ble Mr. Syed Abdul 
Aziz, Minister of Education and Development, of Eai Bahadur 
Dr. Mathura Das, retired Civil Surgeon, of Moga in the Punjab, 
who in the course of a few days operated on hundreds of patients 
for cataract of the eye, aroused considerable interest among the 
public. 

The cause of Medical Belief was greatly benefited during the 
year by the public donations to His Majesty’s Silver Jubilee I^und, 
a good portion of the provincial collection being returned to the 
province for expenditure, within the province, on the activities 
of one or other of the relief organizations selected by His Majesty. 

The population continued to increase. Over a million and a 
quarter infants were born in the province in 
“ ® ** ■ 1935 while less than a million persons died. 

The birth-rate was 34 per thousand and the death-rate 25 against 
a birth-rate of 32.2 and a deafh-rate of 26 per thousand in the 
previous year. 

Once again the great n^ajority of deaths were due to those 
diseases compendiously described as ' Fevers among which 



hialarial complaints were the most important. The year agaih 
saw a widespread epidemic of cholera, which as usual reached its 
climax during the rains and was most virulent in Gaya, 
Hazaribagh, Muzaffarpur, Champaran and Darbhanga districts. 
The total number of deaths from cholera was 65,700 against 62,537 
in the previous year. Thus cholera was still the most deadly of 
the epidemic diseases, the total deaths from small-pox showing a 
satisfactory decrease from 30,310 in 1934 to 22,320 in 1935, and 
the deaths from plague a similar decrease from 4,833 in 1934 to 
2,721. 

The general improvement in public health may be ascribed in 
great part to the preventive measures taken by Government. 
Forty-six epidemic doctors were detailed by Government on cholera 
duty in the affected areas of the districts. Anti-cholera inoculation 
has become increasingly popular and just under a million doses of 
anti-cholera vaccine were issued from the Vaccine Department at 
Namkum. In addition the use of cholera bacteriophage became 
general. Over a hundred thousand phials of bacteriophage were 
supplied to the cholera-affected areas and, in the districts of 
Muzaffarpur and Purnea, choleraphage was exclusively used both 
as a preventive and a curative with considerable success. It is 
estimated that out of 8,887 cases of cholera treated in these two 
districts with choleraphage 7,034 or about 80 per cent were cured. 

The improvement in the figures of deaths from small-pox is 
attributed to the immunity conferred by the extensive vaccination 
and re-vaccination carried out in 1933, when a widespread small- 
pox epidemic raged in the province, accounting for about double 
the number of deaths that occurred from small-pox in 1935. There 
has been no extension of the areas where primary vaccination is 
compulsory under the Bengal Vaccination Act, these areas being 
as before all the municipalities and ten districts. None the less, 
almost eighteen hundred thousand vaccinations, including over 
seven hundred thousand re-vaccinations were performed in the 
province during the year. It is felt, however, that small-pox is 
not likely to be completely eradicated unless both primary vaccina- 
tion, and re- vaccination after an interval of seven years are made 
compulsory. 

Plague is fortunately showing signs of gradual disappearance 
from the province but there are certain plague areas which required 
special attention. These include certain isolated tracts in the 
Tirhut Division and North Monghyr, where sporadic cases of 
plague recur each winter. The town of Bettiah continued to give 



biltisd {or anxiety, plague persisting therein since January 1934 
with two brief intervals in the summer of 1934 and 1935. Two 
Government epidemic doctors were detailed on plague duty at 
Bettiah and temporary emergency regulations under the Epidemic 
Diseases Act, 1897, first introduced in February 1935 were re- 
inforced in the Bettiah municipality from October 1935. To deal 
with the plague areas of Saran and Darbhanga four Government 
epidemic doctors were detailed and large quantities of anti-plague 
vaccines were supplied as usual to all the plague-infected areas in 
the province. 

Seven municipalities, and twelve district boards continued to 
employ full-time health officers. Other local bodies maintained a 
small health staff, but in order adequately to deal with health 
problems, a suitable health organization scheme under a properly- 
qualified health officer is considered essential in all the district 
boards and af least in all the important municipalities. 

The propaganda work carried out by the Public Health Bureau 
also helped in educating the people in problems of sanitation and 
hygiene and contributed to the general improvement maintained 
during the year in the public health of the province. 

The department lent the services of six of its school and 
assistant school medical officers for the purpose of the Silver 
Jubilee Magic Lantern Lectures. 

As much progress was made in the improvement of the 
^ ^ water-supply and drainage system in the 

Drainage. towns of the province as the provincial 

finances permitted. 

Two projects of the first importance were completed during the 
year; one was the Puri waterworks, and the other the Patna City 
waterworks. A partial supply to the Baradanda area of Puri was 
available to the public shortly before the Jagganath festival in 
July resulting in a satisfactory decrease in the number of cholera 
cases. A regular supply to the public of Puri was given before the 
end of the year and it was decided that the Public Health Circle 
of this province should continue for three years to maintain the 
waterworks even after the separation of Orissa. In Patna seven 
new tube- wells, a pumping plant and la new elevated service 
reservoir at Ehajekallan were installed, and the work on the 
distribution system in the City area was completed by the end 
of the year, permitting of a supply of water to the public from 
the New Year. At the waterworks in Arrah the installation of 
chkainating plant was taken up and in Daltonganj a new pumping 
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plant put in. The work on the reorganization of the water-supply 
system at Bhagalpur continued. Good progress was made with the 
drainage scheme at Patna. The laying of the sewers advanced and 
the construction of the outfall works was taken up. It was hoped 
to complete the scheme before the monsoon of 1937. 

To cope with the steady increase in the work to be done, a 
new Public Health (Engineering) Division with headquarters at 
Muzaffarpur was sanctioned by Government in May and was opened 
in June. 

Some minor reforms were introduced in the Jail administration 
during the year. The issue of hand fans 
during the summer and a cotton sheet to all 
prisoners in the province was ordered. As an experimental measure 
for one year the introduction of earthen jars in each ward for 
storing drinking water during the hot weather was approved. 
Instruction in hygiene and first-aid with the help of the magic 
lantern slides of the Public Health Department was imparted to 
the juvenile prisoners of the Hazaribagh Central Jail. At the 
Buxar Central Jail the manufacture of brass badges was introduced, 
as an experiment, and at Bankipore a Jail Depot is about to be 
established for the disposal of articles manufactured in the prisons 
of the province. From the beginning of the next financial year, 
male prisoners will be provided with two pairs of trousers and one 
pair of shorts instead of as hitherto with three pairs of shorts, 
and the shirts issued to them, hitherto sleeveless will have half 
sleeves. Another reform is that shutters are being provided to 
all day latrines. 

Government have decided that in future the principal food 
grains, namely, rice, paddy, wheat and pulse which are ordinarily 
purchased in bulk for the central and district jails and sub-jails at 
district headquarters, shall be selected and purchased by a district 
committee for each jail, consisting of the District Officer, who will 
be the Chairman of the Committee, and the Superintendent of 
the Jail and another official to be nominated by the District 
Officer. 

During the year the Central Jail at Bhagalpur was provided 
with electric lights. 

The jails were generally over-crowded throughout the year. 

The modifications in the excise system introduced in the 
ExolM previous years continued to be vindicated by 

results. The number of cases of illicit distilla- 
tion continued to decrease and the revenue from excise to increasei 
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thereby permitting the restoration of the cuts in the primary 
education and other beneficent grants of Government. The 
revenue for 1935 was one crore forty-seven lakhs against one crore 
thirty-two and a half lakhs in 1934. This was still about half a 
crore of rupees less than the revenues derived from Excise in 1929, 
whereafter, the collapse in agricultural prices and in the wages 
of labour brought with it such an increase in illicit distillation 
that Government was compelled to modify its excise system equally 
in the interests of the law and of the public revenues. Although 
there was nothing new in the reintroduction of the outstill system, 
and the Legislative Council itself had emphatically endorsed the 
policy of Government only in the previous year critics of the modifi- 
cations in the excise system were not wanting during the year. 
Apparently they were not impressed by the example of the United 
States, which like the local Government, had been forced to reverse 
its policy owing to the havoc that the widespread illicit distillation 
and smuggling of liquor had wrought in the manners and morals 
of the people. It is true that the recorded consumption of country 
spirit increased from 570,206 L. P. gallons in 1934 to 614,005 L. P. 
.gallons in 1935, but it is ecjually true that the number of detected 
cases of illicit distillation decreased, in even greater proportion, 
from 1,577 in 1934 to 1,195 in 1935. Whatever the personal 
impression of individual Critics may be, there is little or no reliable 
evidence to show that the total volume of drink now consumed, 
both licit and illicit, is greater than it was a year or two ago. 
Certainly it is no greater than it was six or seven years ago, when 
people could afford to pay the high prices at which liquor was then 
being sold. If Government refuse to put a premium on illicit 
distillation by maintaining the prices of liquor at a level which 
the people can no longer afford, it is neither fair nor correct to 
allege the Government are deliberately encouraging people to drink 
more in order to swell the excise revenue. 

The suggestion has been made that, in order to discourage 
excessive drinking, a minimum price for outstill liquor should be 
fi^xed. The possibility of doing this is being carefully examined 
by Government. There are serious practical difficulties in the 
way of enforcing such a system, but in Hazaribagh and the Dhanbad 
coalfields a convention has been reached whereby the liquor 
vendors have agreed to observe certain minimum prices; and the 
resiilts of this convention wilPbe carefully watched with a view 
to its extension, if possible. 

During the year a scheme was prepared for the consideration 
of the Legislative Council, whereby cinema films advocating 
76 Rev. 15 
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temperance, among other subjects, might be shown to the rural 
masses in order to promote their social and moral welfare. 

The revision settlement of the Santal Parganas which had 
been going on since 1922 was brought to a 
Survey and Settlement close. In the revision settlement of the 
Operation!. Dhalbhum subdivision of Singhbhum district, 

which had begun in the previous October, a total area of 1,165 
square miles was cadastrally surveyed and Klianapuried. In the 
Ranchi district the settlement operations continued in progress, 
the records of an area of 1,355 square miles being finally published 
and the rents of 46,728 tenants settled. The tenants of Ranchi 
district continued to pay their settlement costs with alacrity, 
thereby showing the importance they attached to their record-of- 
rights. 

The revision settlement of Dhalbhum is likely to be the last 
major settlement operation for many years, as Government, after 
considering all aspects of the matter, including the attitude of 
the Legislative Council towards proposals for re visional settlements, 
have decided not to take up any more major settlement operations 
after Dhalbhum is finished. 

The efforts to stimulate the sale of produce from the Govern- 
Foresti ment forests continued with marked success. 

The gross revenue for 1934-35 rose by over 
a lakh and a quarter rupees. Two wagons of figured Asan 
{Terminalia tovientosa) were exported from the Angul division to 
London, and it is anticipated that this is the beginning of a 
valuable new market for the timber of this province. The demand 
for bamboo for paper pulp also increased. Government approved 
of a thinning scheme in the pole forests of the Kolhan and Porahat 
Divisions as an experiment, and it is hoped that an extensive 
market for the produce of these forests will be opened up in the 
coalfields and in Calcutta and in electrification schemes elsewhere. 

The policy of reservation of private forests continued with the 
co-operation of the proprietors, who, as a class, are becoming 
increasingly conscious of the importance of a scientific management 
of their forests by an expert body like the Forest Department. 
A further area of about three hundred square miles of forests in the 
Singhbhum district is thus being reserved by agreement with the 
proprietors. 

For the better conservation of Government forests, some of 
the protected forests in Palamau and the Santal Parganas were 
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bhder reservation; and the Indian Forest Act was amended by the 
Jjegislative Council at Kanchi in order to protect the forests from 
indiscriminate destruction by the abuse of private rights. Moreover 
Government approved of a scheme involving the expenditure of 
Ks. 10,000 on a large scale experiment in the irrigation, by contour 
earthwork channels, of dry hill forests. In the forests of Dhalbhum 
and Kera a beginning was made in the demarcation of forests along 
contour lines, a method which appears to offer more advantages 
than the previous method of demarcation. 

There was an increasing disposition in the press and among 
the educated classes to recognize the importance of the conservation 
and the improvement of the forests of the province in the interests 
of the people themselves. The Forest Department and the Bihar 
and Orissa Forest Association did a good deal of useful propaganda 
work, and it was decided to prepare a text-book in the simplest 
vernacular, .in order to* instruct school children on the value of 
forests. It is recognized that owing to the widespread illiteracy, 
ignorance and poverty among the people who inhabit forested areas, 
the task of education is not likely to be an easy one, but an 
impression has already been made and it is hoped that increasing 
efforts in propaganda for forest conservation and improvement will 
meet with increasing success. 

The vagaries of the monsoon imposed a heavy burden on the 
Irrigation Department during the year. 

failure of the rains in June and July 
caused an abnormal demand for canal water 
both in the Sone and Tribeni canals. Although regulations 
regarding closure were relaxed, some difficulty in the supply of 
water was experienced during the period of transplantation of 
seedlings. This was greatest in the Sone area owing to the frequent 
and continuous forced closure of the canal, caused by floods in 
the river Sone with silt trouble at the head of the Main Eastern 
Canal which was sanded up to a depth of about six feet. The 
floods that followed the heavy rainfall of August and September 
caused considerable damage to irrigation works and embankments 
in various parts of the province. The protective embankment 
round Laheriaserai , also, was threatened, while the Kosi breached 
the retired line at Madhipura, inundating the town thrice. To 
save themselves from the flood .villagers at one place breached the 
Tirhut Embankment while at another place the police made a 
cut in the Saran Embankment. In Muzaffarpur the receding Bur 
Gandak badly eroded the flood protection works in the Sikandarpur 
quarter. 
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The cessation of the monsoon in September caused a heavy 
demand for canal water almost everywhere in the last quarter 
of the year. In the Dehri Division the total leased area for nibi 
irrigation was 14,018 acres against only 3,135 acres in the same 
period of the previous year. In Orissa where the previous 
abundance of rainfall had induced a marked disinclination among 
the people to renew their canal water leases, which had expired 
in 1934, the insufficiency of the rainfall in certain areas promoted 
a keen demand for canal water and steps were taken to renew as 
many of the lapsed leases as possible. 

The repairs to the Teur canal, which had been closed the 
previous year owing to extensive earthquake damage, were com- 
pleted and the canal reopened for irrigation in the first week of 
July. In the following week the head sluice of the Baya channel 
was opened. The bed of the channel had been raised by the earth- 
quake and had to be cleared of silt and the sluice, thoroughly 
repaired. Ilie newly-repaired sluice was again dapiaged, this time 
by the September floods. 

In Orissa, the work of protecting the right bank of the 
Mahanadi opposite the City Protective Embankment at Cuttack, 
the revetment of the portion of the Kathjuri left Embankment 
from Puri Ghat to Khannagar cremation ground, and the construc- 
tion of an embankment about 9.} miles long, closing the 
Janardan and three otlier C/mfs* were completed during the year. 
At Kanighat, Patna, where several important Government buildings 
had been threatened by the erosion of the Ganges, the construction 
of a revetment was taken up at an estimated cost of about 
Es. 10,000. 

In order to expedite the progress of earthquake reconstruction 
work in North Bihar, the temporary post of Deputy Chief Engineer 
in the Eoads and Buildings Branch of the Public Works Department 
was converted into a temporary post of Chief Engineer, and all 
the works of the department in the districts of Saran, Champaran 
and Miizaffarpur were placed in his charge with effect from the 
1st April 1935. With effect from the 1st September, the Patna 
(City) Division, one of the four temporary Engineering divisions 
created in 1934, was abolished. 

Good progress was made in earthquake reconstruction work 
during the year. Most of the damaged buildings capable of repair 
had been repaired already in 1934. The repairs of the remainder 
including the Patna College, the Judge’s Court at Laheriaserai, 
the Muzaffarpur Jail, the Northbrook school at Darbhanga, the 
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record-room at Purnea, the new and additional Collectorate at 
Monghyr were completed during the period under review. 

During the year many new buildings necessitated by the 
earthquake disaster were completed and occupied. These include 
the residences of the Commissioner of the Patna Division, of the 
City Magistrate, of the Superintendent and Deputy Superintendent 
of the Government Printing Press at Gulzarbagh ; of the District 
Judge, Superintending Engineer, and the Superintendent of 
Police at Patna, of tlie Principal, Bihar College of Engineering at 
Bankipore ; of the Subdivisional Officer at Dinapore, of the Civil 
Surgeon, Sub- Judge, Deputy and Sub-Deputy Magistrates and the 
Headmaster at Monghyr: of the Superintendent of Police at 
Arrah, of the Collector and District Judge at Muzafifarpur, of the 
District Judge at Chapra, of the Civil Surgeon, Munsif, Sub- 
Deputy Magistrate, Assistant Superintendent of Police, District 
Sub-Registrar, .and Public Works Department Subdivisional 
Officer at Luathaha (Motihari), and of the Executive Engineer at 
Bhagalpur. At Muzaffarpur the courts of the District Judge and 
the Munsif were also completed during the year. 

Good progress was made with the land acquisition projects for 
Dumra (Sitamarhi) and Luathaha. At Luathaha it was decided 
to acquire an additional 80 acres of land for the establishment of 
Government buildings. Acquisition projects at Bhanra (Madhu- 
bani) and Gopalpur (Motihari) were also taken up. One of the 
two tube-wells, which are to supply the new Champaran district 
headquarters at Luathaha with piped water, was completed, while 
work on the other as also on the tube-well at Dumra (Sitamarhi), 
was in progress. 

As regards buildings belonging to the Central Government all 
repair works were finished except the repairs to the churches at 
Gulzarbagh and Purnea which were in progress. Projects were 
prepared for the reconstruction of the churches at Monghyr and 
Chapra and the Legation Bungalow at Raxaiil. 

Then, was some slight progress in the electrification of the 
province Licenses for the supply of electricity in Deoghar and 
Ranchi were granted bringing the total number of licenses granted 
to twelve. During the year the Giridih Electric Supply Company 
wap declared insolvent and an official liquidator was appointed 
under the orders of the Hon’ble High Court. 

The average prices of cereals remained more or less at the 
same low level as before. There was a slight 

Agriculture, common rice which wm 
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selling at 12.18 seers a rupee in the second week of December as 
compared with 13.55 seers in the corresponding period of the 
previous year. On the other hand the price of maize in the same 
period fell from 17.64 seers per rupee in 1934 to 19.11 seers in 
1935. Agricultural conditions during the year were not satisfac- 
tory. The rains were neither well distributed nor sufficient in most 
places. The want of sufficient rain in June and July delayed the 
sowing of the bhadai crops, while excessive rainfall in August and 
September damaged the crops of the Tirhut and Patna Divisions. 
The complete failure of the rains in the last quarter of the year 
not only adversely affected the outturn of the winter paddy crop 
but also the germination and growth of the rabi crops. Fortunately 
there is reason to believe that the reclamation of agricultural lands 
affected by earthquake sand was almost completed during the year. 

A good deal of research work was done. on sugarcane, rice, and 
barley. At the Sugarcane Kesearch Station the breeding, by 
crossing, of new varieties of cane suitable to Bihar conditions was 
continued with vigour. Work on the economic enquiry into the 
cost of the production of sugarcane and the crops grown in relation 
with it in six villages in each of the districts of Saran and Patna 
progressed. The investigation into the possibilities of manufac- 
turing Khandsari sugar by the single pan method proceeded with 
the help of the Agricultural Chemist. The Kice Eesearch Station 
at Sabour with its sub-stations at Cuttack, Kanke and Gaya, con- 
tinued the studies of the various types of paddy under the different 
climatic and soil conditions in the province. The Assistant 
Economic Botanist sent fresh samples of Bihar barley to the 
Institute of Brewing at Eothamstead in England. The reports 
on the barleys sent in the previous year indicate that the analysis 
of the Bihar barleys showed satisfactory results although the 
nitrogen content was in most cases rather high. None the less 
the index of protein showed that the barleys had malted easily 
and in some cases very readily indeed. The Fruit Eesearch 
Scheme which began so well last year received a set-back as the 
Horticulturist left the province with a view to accept a post in 
Madras. Although attempts have been made to secure a fully- 
qualified Horticulturist through the Public Services Commission 
no appointment could be effected for want of a suitable candidate. 
The year was made horticulturally noteworthy by the Mango 
Exhibition in Patna in the second week of June. The exhibition 
which proved a great success, was opened by the Hon’ble Mr. Saiyid 
Abdul Aziz, Minister of Education, and attracted a good deal of 
attention. 
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The appointment, during the year, of a Marketing officer and 
three Assistant Marketing officers for the province, was greeted 
with public satisfaction, as the importance of the proper develop- 
ment of agricultural marketing was widely recognized. In 
collaboration with the Central Marketing staff the Provincial 
Marketing staff was engaged in a comprehensive survey of the 
production and the marketing of various commodities throughout 
the province. 

For the improvement of sugarcane cultivation in North and 
South Bihar the Government of India sanctioned a scheme to be 
financed from the provincial share of the Sugar Excise Duty, for 
the entertainment of a special staff to conduct intensive propaganda 
among sugarcane-growers. The special staff comprised two 
Assistant Directors of Agriculture, twenty overseers, and sixty 
kamdars fqr North Bihar, one Assistant Director of Agriculture, 
ten overseers aqd thirty kamdars for South Bihar and three over- 
seers and nine kamdars for South-East Bihar. Work on the 
scheme began in November. The importance of this scheme in 
benefiting the sugarcane cultivator and through him the white sugar 
industry does not require elaboration. The industry, indeed, had 
fully recovered from the effects of the earthquake and not only 
had the existing sugar-factories worked to capacity during the last 
cane-crushing season but two new sugar-factories began working. 
A healthy sign, that promises to promote the interests of agricul- 
ture in the province, is the increasing attention that the sugar- 
factories paid to improved sugarcane cultivation. Some factories 
started their own sugarcane plantations and applied to the Agricul- 
tural Department for the loan of experienced officers to take charge 
of their cane cultivation. 

In November the local Government convened a small 
conference to review the working of the Sugarcane Act and Rules 
in the light of the previous year’s experience. That the Sugarcane 
Act and Rules were widely appreciated by the people is shown by 
the popular satisfaction which marked the decision of Government 
to extend them to the Patna Division. 

Agricultural Education was not neglected. Three of the four 
Government stipendiaries studying at the Nagpur Agricultural 
College, who appeared at the last B.Ag. examination of the Nagpur 
University, were successful and were offered posts in the Subordi- 
nate Agricultural Service in the province. The Central Farms 
continued to train their own overseers and kamdars and an increas- 
ing desire among the public to benefit by the practical training 
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offered in the Central Farms was manifest. At Sabour an M.Sc. 
in chemistry worked as an Hon<w?ary Research worker in the 
Chemical section. 

Seven agricultural shows, exhibition and fairs were held during 
the year. The Department of Agriculture not only encouraged 
these events by awarding prizes for agricultural exhibits to the 
extent of Rs. 900, but also itself participated in them by sending 
exhibits and holding demonstrations. The agricultural show at 
the Sonepur Fair attracted large crowds as usual. At all these 
shows and exhibitions the department vigorously pursued its policy 
of impressing upon the agricultural classes the importance of good 
seeds, suitable manures and improved methods of cultivation. An 
interesting experiment was started at Ranchi in order to foster the 
growth of vegetables by the middle classes with the expert advice 
of the Agricultural Department. 

Propaganda by means of the printed word was continued 
during the year. Three bulletins in English were issued, while 
the quarterly Hindi Journal Kisan published under the auspices 
of the Bihar and Orissa Provincial Association became increasingly 
popular. 

The department lent the services of two of its overseers to 
the Publicity Officer for the purpose of the Silver Jubilee Magic 
Lantern lectures. 

The Anglo-Indian colony at Lapra in the Ranchi district was 
in its third year, and continued to make slow progress. About 
75 families have been settled and some 3,000 acres of land acquired. 
A dairy farm was opened. The experiment is being watched with 
sympathetic interest by all communities. 

There was a great increase in cattle-disease. Five thousand 

three hundred and thirty-six outbreaks of 

Veterinary. x i- xj 

various contagious diseases were reported 

during 1935 against 2,942 in the previous year. The veterinary 
staff were in attendance at 4,421 of these outbreaks. The number 
of animals affected increased from 55,147 in 1934 to 140,373 in 
1935. Fortunately the diseases were not so virulent; the number 
of deaths in 1935 being only 9,463, that is actually well over a 
thousand less than in the previous year. 

The number of preventive inoculations continued to rise being 
459,000 in 1936 against 237,637 in 1934. This increase doubtless 
ftocounted in great measure, for the paucity of fatal cases. Tb^ 



great majority of cases of inoculation were performed by the goat 
virus method which is the cheaper method. There was an equally 
satisfactory rise in the number of animals treated. In the 
different veterinary hospitals and dispensaries in the province 
518,902 animals were treated against 378,314 in the previous year. 
In addition 129,087 bulls were castrated. There were 139 field- 
dispensaries at work, and they continued to increase in popularity. 

Among the more interesting diseases reported, may be noted 
an outbreak of parasitic-diarrhma amongst sheep in North Bihar 
and of bovine anthrax in Cuttack. There were also two cases of 
strangles in horses reported from North Bihar. 

The Veterinary Disease Investigation Ofi&cer continued his 
researches into several obscure diseases among cattle and fowls. 
These included work on the histopathology of Kiimri, the 
collection of material from two cases of Kanikhet disease, a fatal 
disease among fowls and a report on the discovery of malarial 
parasites in peacocks. He also protected the horses of the 
Mounted Military Police Troop at Jamshedpur with encouraging 
results by means of the attenuated spore vaccine. 

The number of students in the Bihar and Orissa Veterinary 
College rose to 71 and was 65 at the end of the year. Forty-seven 
students appeared at the Annual and Diploma examination and all 
but nine were successful. This was an improvement over the 
preceding year when only 26 out of 43 passed. 

The Patna Cattle Farm maintained its progress and tlie total 
strength of the herd at the end of the year was 584. after the 
disposal of 71 animals of which 65 were sold and six supplied free 
to the Champaran District Board. The individual and the Wynne 
Sayer feeding experiments were introduced amongst farm 
animals. 

The establishment of a Veterinary dispensary at Bakhtiarpur 
necessitated an increase in the subordinate staff of the Central 
Range by one touring Veterinary Assistant Surgeon. 

The year saw the h.iroduction of a number of far-reaching 
measures calculated to arrest the further 
co-operative socletee. co-operative movement and 

in course of time, to strengthen it. 

Early in the year Mr. M. T^. Darling, c.i.e., i.c.s., the 
Special Officer appointed by the Qo’^erntpent of India, visited the 
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province to examine the movement here, particularly in connection 
with the organization of the Agricultural Credit Department of the 
Eeserve Bank of India. His visit provided an opportunity for a 
detailed examination of the causes of the weakness of the 
co-operative movement in the province, and his suggestions in this 
connection were of great value. 

A scheme of which the recurring cost is almost Rs. 50,000 
a year was prepared and submitted to Government for the better 
organization of the movement. The main features involved the 
appointment of a non-gazetted staff of Inspectors to serve as a 
link between the Assistant Registrars and the primary societies, 
the rearrangemeot of the charges of the Assistant Registrars and 
the appointment of a Deputy Registrar for Bihar. Before the 
end of the year 19 Inspectors of co-operative societies were actually 
appointed under the scheme and placed on training.- 

The Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Societies Act (Act VI of 
1935) which was passed in the winter session of the Ijegislativc 
Council came into force on the 29th May and a special officer was 
appointed by Government from the 1st September to draft rules 
under the Act, to revise departmental circulars and orders and 
to prepare a manual. His labours will meet a long-felt need. 
In August was passed the Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Societies 
Amendment Act, 1935, to which reference has already been made 
elsewhere. The object of the measure was to facilitate the 
adoption of schemes for the rehabilitation of the weaker 
co-operative banks in consultation with their creditors. 

A hopeful sign during the year was an absolute increase 
in the number of societies registered. In 1935 132 new societies 
were registered against 75 in 1934 and 93 societies were liquidated 
against 130 in the previous year. Attention was focussed on the 
organization, in particular, of Village Welfare Societies and 
Weavers’ Societies. Rs. 50,000 from the Government of India 
Rural Development Grant was ear-marked for the organization of 
Village Welfare Societies. Among the societies registered were 
a Co-operative House-building Society in Bhagalpur town; a cane- 
crushing society in the Madhipura area of Bhagalpur district, and 
5 sugarcane-growers’ societies in the Fatwa area of Patna district; 
a grain-gola in the Banka area of Bhagalpur district and in 
Sambalpur; a Carpet-Weavers’ Society at Obra in the Aurangabad 
subdivision of the Gaya district, and a Village Welfare Society 
in the Muzaffarpur district. 
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An important measure, calculated to promote closer contact 
between the Provincial Bank and the Central Banks indebted to 
it, was the appointment of two Inspectors by the Provincial Bank, 
charged with the duty of examining and reporting on the financial 
position of the borrowing banks. In January the Provincial Bank 
drew the Government loan of Rs. 16 lakhs at 4 per cent repayable 
in 15 years, and in March it drew a further loan of Rs. 4 lakhs 
at 4 per cent repayable in four years, which Government had 
sanctioned to enable the bank to strengthen its fluid resources. In 
addition to those loans the Government grant of Rs. 37,000 to the 
Co-operative Federation to cover the remission of levies on societies 
in the earthquake area was drawn by the Federation in March. 
The Government of India afforded considerable relief to Central 
Banks by its grant of Rs. 75,000 for the repairs and reconstruction 
of co-operative institutions damaged by the earthquake. Govern- 
ment moreover placed at the disposal of the Registrar the services 
of two Special Officers for the purpose of organizing Co-operative 
Societies among sugarcane-growers. The Special Officers have 
been posted at Samastipur and Chapra and each will be assisted 
by four organizers. Their jurisdiction covers all that part of the 
province that lies north of the Ganges. Two more organizers will 
work in South Bihar under the Assistant Registrars. The 
organization of these sugarcane-societies is expected substantially 
to benfit the sugarcane cultivator by the elimination of middle- 
men’s profits and by the spread of improved varieties of canes, 
and of better seed and manure. 

On the 31st August and the following day a well-attended 
joint meeting of the Standing Committees of the All-India 
Co-operative Institutes and Provincial Co-operative Banks 
Association was held at Patna under the presidency of 
Mr. V. Ramdas Pantulu. On the 20th and 21st December the 
Annual Congress of the Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Federation 
was held at Jamshedpur. 

In May the Co-operative Federation placed the services of 
ten of its propaganda officers and lecturers at the disposal of the 
Publicity Officer for the purpose of the Silver Jubilee Magic 
Lantern Lectures. Later in the year financial difficulties 
unfortunately compelled the Federation to retrench most of its 
beneficent propagandist activities. 

There was some slight lifting of the industrial depression during 

imluitrlei. review. Of the main 

industries in the province the sugar 
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industry, in spite of the excise duty recently imposed, and the 
iron and steel industry continued to flourish under the protection 
of tariff walls. There was a welcome improvement in the mica 
industry and the exports of mica showed a substantial increase. 
The coal industry, however, did not show any marked signs of 
recovery, and the prevalence of extensive fires in the Jharia coal- 
field gravely menaced the well-being of one of the most important 
industrial areas in the province. The post-earthquake activity in 
the building and .allied trades continued. For the fifth year in 
succession no Government grant was made under the State Aid to 
Industries Act, but provision was made in the budget for 1936-37 
to assist small industrialists. 

There was a slight set-back in the fish export trade. In 1935 
the export of fresh fish totalled 77,110 maunds against 91,245 in 
1934. This was, hov^ever, better than the figure for 1933, which 
was 69,980 maunds. In addition to the two previous fry-distribu- 
tion centres at Patna and Cuttack, a third was established at 
Sambalpur. The total supply of fry from the three centres was 
331,500 against 320,000 in 1934. The figure for 1933, however, 
was 382,500. Possibly the vagaries of the monsoon with altetnnte 
periods of drought and flood over large areas accounts for much 
of the difference between the figures for 1933 and 1935 in spite 
of an additional distribution centre. There was a welcome increase 
in the demand for larvicidal fish, from 1,586 in 1934 to 3,000 in 1935. 

The Department of Industries again participated in the British 
Industries Fair held in London in February. Textile exhibits were 
also sent to the Leipzig International Spinning Fair, the Canadian 
National Exhibition at Toronto and the Poznan International 
Industries Fair in Poland. In India the department participated 
in eight exhibitions, including the Sonepnr Fair, inside the province, 
and in the Mysore Das-ara Exhibition, the Allahabad Swadeshi 
Exhibition and the Exhibition at Delhi of Cottage Industries goods 
held in October in connection with the 7th Industries Conference. 
Work on the scheme, financed by the Government of India, for 
the improvement of the hand-loom industry commenced in April. 
The scheme aims at encouraging Weavers* Co-operative Societies 
and master weavers to manufacture staple cloths such as dhotis, 
saris y etc., according to approved specifications and patterns. After 
manufacture by the weavers the staple cloths are to he bleached 
and finished by nmehinery in a central warehouse at Gulzarbagh, 
Patna, before being placed on the market. By the end of the 
year tb^ finishing machines had arrived and were being fitted up. 
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The scheme involves an interesting blending of the principles of a 
cottage industry with those of a large scale industry and its 
development is sure to be watched with considerable interest. 
Three more weavers’ co-operative societies and nine master weavers 
were appointed and sales depots were established at Jamshedpur, 
Kanchi, Bhagalpur and Delhi during the year and another depot 
at Patna in the beginning of 1936. During the year under review 
it was decided to make the Cottage Industries Institute permanent. 
For the encouragement of sericulture the Government of India 
sanctioned Es. 6,158 for 1935-36 to start an eri seed-supply station 
at Eanchi. Some 10 acres and a building were leased and the work 
has been taken up. 

In order to advertise the industries of the province and indeed 
of other provinces a great exhibition was planned for February 1936 
at Patna. The local Government sanctioned Rs. 12,000 towards 
the expenses and the Government of India Rs. 10,000 for the All- 
India Handweaving Section. By the end of the year elaborate 
arrangements had been made to ensure the success of tlie 
exhibition. 

The rules framed under the Sugarcane Act came into force in 
the districts of North Bihar whth effect from the 15th December 
1934. A year later they were extended to the Patna Division also. 
Seven Cane Inspectors have been appointed to see that the rules, 
designed to protect sugarcane cultivators, are being observed. 

The Engineering Section of the Department of Industries 
compounded 23 mills and erected a rice-mill at Choghardiha in 
the Darbhanga district in addition to accomplishing other minor 
works for private parties. The revenue derived from the services 
thus rendered amounted to Es. 2,905. 

An Information Bureau attached to the office of the Director 
of Industries was set up as an experimental measure in order to 
assist suitable candidates of the province in securing employment 
in industrial concerns. The names and the scientific and technical 
qualifications of candidates are registered in the Bureau and passed 
on to employers. The establishment of the Bureau was welcomed 
by the public and it has already succeeded in finding employment 
for a number of young men. The problem of unemployment 
continued to engage public atteption and in response to the wishes 
of the Legislative Council Government appointed a Committee of 
officials and non-officials under the Chairmanship of Mr. S. Lall, 
I.O.8., to report on the nature and extent of unemployment among 
the educated classes and to suggest remedial measures. By the 
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ehtl of the year the Committee had made considerable progress in 
its labours. The timely publication, just after the close of the 
year, of the compendious reix)rt of the United Provinces Un- 
employment Committee under the Chairmanship of Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, which gives the public an exhaustive survey of the problem 
of educated unemployment in the United Provinces and touches on 
the problem in India and other parts of the world, is likely greatly 
to facilitate the task of the Bihar and Orissa Committee in so far 
as the problem in this province is akin to that of the United 
Provinces. 

Twenty-seven students of the Bihar College of Engineering, 
as against 31 in the previous year, graduated 
TMhnicjj^jmd^^induttriai the Patna University as Bachelors of 
Civil Engineering. One of them secured a 
place in the first division, 15 in the second, and the remainder in 
the third division. The Prince of Wales Reception Fund Scholar- 
ship for the purpose of further training in England was awarded 
to the student who stood first, while arrangements have been 
made for the practical training of all the other successful students. 

Twenty-nine students, as against 50 in the previous year were 
successful in the Combined Civil Engineering Subordinate 
Examination. Eleven of them passed in the first division and the 
remainder in the second division. The Orissa School of Engineering 
provided its full quota of successful students, 11 of the 29 coming 
from the Orissa school. The students of the Bihar College of 
Engineering secured the four guaranteed posts under the Public 
Works Department, and for the other passed students satisfactory 
places f(/r practical training were secured. 

Applications for admissions from new candidates, except for 
the Industrial Diploma Classes, continued to be relatively few, 
and the qualifications of many were below the required standard. 
Of 32 applicants for the Civil Engineering degree at the Bihar 
College of Engineering 23 were admitted. The total number of 
applicants for the Civil Engineering Subordinate classes at the 
Bihar College of Engineering and the Orissa School of Engineering 
was 118 of whom 67 were admitted. The total number of applica- 
tions from new candidates for the Industrial Diploma Classes in 
the Bihar College of Engineering, .Orissa School of Engineering, 
Ranchi Technical School and Tirhut Technical Institute was 422 
of whom only 89 were admitted. This was still 11 more than the 
total number of seats available at these institutions. There were 
82 applications for the Artisan classes at the Ranchi Technical 
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School and the Tirhut Technical Institute of whom 35 gained 
admission. The wiremen’s training class was provisionally 
suspended in 1935, while the three State technical scholarships for 
foreign training again remained in abeyance. Six scholarships, 
however, were awarded for training outside the province, three for 
training at the Bengal Tanning Institute; two at the Victoria 
Jubilee Technical Institute in Bombay and one at the Harcourt 
Butler Technological Institute in Cawnpore. In addition, recom- 
mendations for seven more scholarships and stipends for training 
outside the province were under the consideration of Government. 

The increase in 1935 in the number of registered factories and 
Factories employed was another indication that 

the worst of the economic depression was 
over. There were 374 registered factories in the province in 1935 
against 359 in 1934. An increase by three in the number of regis- 
tered rice mills was a welcome sign of recovery in an industry 
which had been hadly affected by the depression. Other increases 
in registered factories included six in the number of Electric Power 
Houses, two in the number of printing presses and one in the 
number of jute mills. 

Some 79,182 persons were employed in factories in the 
province in 1935 against 78,224 in the previous year. The Metal 
Manufacture, Sugar and Engineering factories absorb almost three- 
fourths of the total number of factory employees in the province. 
The number of persons employed in Metal Manufacture increased 
from 20,680 in 1934 to some 23,010 in 1935. There was also an 
increase in the number of employees in the Engineering factories, 
the figure of 16,760 for 1935 being slightly more than that for 
the previous year. On the other hand the Sugar industry 
apparently employed fewer persons the number falling from 
18,500 in 1934 to 16,990 in 1936. This was, however, considerably 
higher than the figure of 13,524 for 1933. It would seem that 
the earthquake damage to sugar factories in 1934 and the speedy 
repairs which it occasioned was perhaps responsible for part of the 
big increase in the 1934 figures. On the other hand it is possible 
that the imposition of the sugar excise duty led factories to cut 
down the number of employees in order to reduce their overhead 
charges. A fair prospect of a permanent increase in industrial 
employment in the province was provided by the construction, 
from April, of the Dewarkhand Cement factory at Khalari, in the 
Kanchi district, where coal and lime-stone are found side by side. 
About 1,000 labourers were kept employed in the construction 
work which is expected to be completed at the end of 1936. It is 
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estimated that the factory, when it starts work will furnisli 
employment for 3,000 to 4,000 persons. 

The number of factory accidents in 1935, unfortunately, also 
showed an increase. There were 2,789 accidents in 1935 against 
2,481 in 1934. This works out as one accident against every 28 
persons employed. The regular Inspectors made altogether 378 
inspections in the course of the year. This does not include 
inspections by local Inspectors, who are for the most part wholly 
occupied executive officers of Government such as Subdivisional 
Officers. 

The Factories Act (Act XXV of 1934), involving important 
changes in the Law relating to factories, came into force from 
the Ist January 1935. The occupiers and managers of three 
factories were prosecuted on nine charges, all ending in conviction. 
During the course of the year Mr. H. M. Rai succeeded Mr. H. W. 
Brady as Chief Inspector of Factories, Bihar and Orissa. 

There were no very marked signs of recovery from the 
depression. The price of coal continued 
to fall, although ‘ Smalls '' maintained their 
price and the total output of coal continued to increase. Although 
the increase in output during the year was slight, the total output 
being 12.5 million tons against 12.36 in 1934, yet this was an 
appreciable increase over the figure of 11 million tons for 1933. 
The mica market, however, continued to be favourable and exports 
increased during the year. 

The number of coal mines worked was 265 against 274 in 
the previous year. Seventeen coal mines were closed and four 
re-opened during the year. The number of metalliferous mines 
worked during the year was 811, a substantial increase over the 
figure of 625 for 1934. The increase was most marked in mica and 
stone. Mica accounted for 593 of these mines, stone 122, limestone 
19, fireclay and manganese 14 each, chromite 12, slate 10, clay 7, 
steatite 6, iron-ore 4, sandstone 3, barytes, copper and gold 2 each 
and ochre, for the first time in 1935, one. 

There was a disquieting increase in the number of accidents. 
Of 442 accidents in mines in 1935, 106 were fatal; the number in 
1934 was 409 and 90 respectively.* The total number of persons 
killed in 1935 was 217 while 386 were injured. The corresponding 
figures for 1934 were 108 and 346, and for 1933, 82 and 294 res- 
pectively. There were three disastrous accidents during the year. 
The first occurred on the 16th January at the Loyabad Colliery 
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of the Barakar Coal Company, where 11 persons were drowned by 
a sudden irruption of water. 

The other two, the Bagdigi disaster in the Jharia coalfield 
and the Joktiabad (Karharbaree) disaster in the Giridih coalfield, 
were responsible for even greater loss of life. At the Bagdigi 
Colliery on the night of the 29th June an explosion caused by the 
ignition of inflammable gases resulted in the death of nineteen 
persons and in injuries to seven more, while on the 24th July an 
explosion in the Joktiabad pit of the Karharbaree Colliery, caused 
by the ignition of coal dust by a blown-out liquid oxygen explosive 
charge caused the death of 62 persons and injured 14 more. In 
both cases statutory enquiries were instituted under section 21 of 
the Indian Mines Act with the Chief Inspector of Mines as 
President, and the enquiry reports were under the consideration 
of Government at the close of the year. There was yet another 
terrible disaster in January 1936 in the Loyabad collieries of the 
Jharia coalfield, when 35 persons, including Mr. J. Brown, the 
Chief Mining Engineer of Messrs. Bird and Company were killed 
and 23 more injured. The Bagdigi disaster focussed public 
attention on the problems arising from the presence of some 
45 fires in 29 different collieries in the Jharia coalfield and, on 
reviewing the report of the Bagdigi Court of Enquiry, the Govern- 
ment of India decided to hold a conference at Delhi in February 
1936 to devise measures to cope with those problems. 


Government Publicity. 


The need for more effective contact between Government and 
its varied activities on the one side, and 
public opinion on the other, had been 
increasingly felt and already at the end of 1934 a Publicity Officer 
had been appointed. Since March, however, publicity arrange- 
ments were reorganized and the activities of the department 
extended. 


On the occasion of His Majesty’s Silver Jubilee, various 
projects including the Jubilee Booklet Schemes, the Eural Magic 
Lantern Lecture Scheme, the Jubilee Talking Film Scheme and 
the distribution of portraits scheme were organized by the depart- 
ment. Demands for the Silver Jubilee Lantern Lectures came 
from several provinces and from numerous Indian States. 

In the course of the’* year innumerable press articles, 
communiques, statements, contradictions, on a variety of subjects 
were published in the provincial and All-India papers both English 
and vernacular. The subjects dealt with included Eeforms, rural 
development, finance, Orissa separation and forward publicity for 
76 Rev. 10 
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the Patna Exhibition of February 1936. Hundreds of thousands 
of leaflets, pamphlets, booklets, in English and the vernaculars on 
the Beforms, tenancy law, forests, public health, hygiene, etc., 
were distributed throughout the province and in some cases beyond. 
The leaflets were widely appreciated and thousands of copies were 
supplied at their own request, to various non-official organizations, 
including, in the case of a Beforms leaflet, to a Congress organiza- 
tion, for distribution among the people. Thus, the fears, expressed 
in the Legislative Council by one or two members during the 
publicity debate in March, that the productions of the Publicity 
Department might remain unread fortunately proved baseless. 

With the coming into force in June of the Bihar Tenancy 
Amendment Act of 1934, lectures were organized to explain to 
the tenants of North and South Bihar the changes in the law 
that so intimately concerned them. These lectures were very 
popular and the public interest aroused by them compelled even 
speakers of the Kisan Sabha and the Congress Socialist group, 
who had previously condemned the Tenancy Amendments out- 
right, to admit that the amendments did confer some benefit on 
the tenants, though not as much as they would have liked. 

The relations of the Publicity Officer with the Press as a 
whole, in spite of occasional warm controversies with a section, 
were increasingly friendly, and personal contact with editors 
facilitated a free exchange of ideas, that was conducive to an 
approximation of the Government and the popular points of view. 
Throughout the year contact was maintained with the Government 
of India’s Bureau of Public Information. 

The Government of India Act, 1935, which was passed by 
both Houses of Parliament, received the 
Reforms. Boyal Assent on the 2nd of August. In 

order to deal with the very heavy work that was placed on the 
administration by reason of the impending Constitutional Beforms, 
the wide extension of the franchise, and the creation of the new 
province of Orissa, a separate Beforms Department was constituted 
in February 1935. 

A great deal of preliminary work was done in the preparation 
of electoral rolls. Already as far back as the cold weather of 
1933-34, the local Government had taken steps to revise the 
Chaukidari assessment lists and to prepare lists in the districts of 
those who, it was assumed, were likely to be enfranchised under 
the new constitution. Again in the cold weather of 1934-35 steps 
were taken to bring up to date the preliminary lists of prospective 



Voters in the rural areas where the bulk of electors under the neW 
constitution reside. 

To consider the question of delimitation of constituencies in 
close touch with public opinion, Government reconstituted the 
Franchise Committees, one for Bihar and another for Orissa, 
consisting mainly of elected members of the Legislature. The 
Committees met in April. Thereafter, the provisional proposals of 
the local Government for the delimitation of constituencies were 
published in a series of communiques in August and debated a 
little later in the Eanchi Session of the Council. A question that 
aroused considerable public interest was the proposal that in 
multi-member constituencies, of which there have to be several to 
provide the seats reserved for scheduled castes and backward tribes, 
each elector should have only one non-transferable vote. The 
novelty of the suggestion somewhat startled the public and a 
preponderance of opinion appeared to favour the more familiar 
system of one vote per elector for each seat. The proposals of 
the local Government and of the Franchise Committees, which met 
again in October, were reviewed in the same month by the 
Statutory Delimitation Conxmittee consisting of Sir E. L. L. 
Hammond, K.c.s.i., c.b.e., as Chairman and Messrs. Justice 
(now Sir) Venkatasubha Kao and Justice Din Muhammad as 
members. The Committee not only had close consultations with 
the local Government and the Provincial Franchise Committees 
but also examined a number of non-official witnesses representing 
the Scheduled castes, Indian Christians, Labour, Women, and 
Chambers of Commerce. A White Paper containing the franchise 
proposals for the Council of State was published in October and 
was criticized in the Press as unduly restrictive. 

The franchise qualifications under the new constitution for 
voters to the Provincial Legislative Assembly in Bihar and in 
Orissa were published widely in the provincial press and a leaflet 
in Hindi, Urdu and Oriya, giving in simple language the essential 
particulars of the franchise in the territorial constituencies, was 
extensively distributed throughout Bihar and Orissa (including the 
portions that fall to Orissa from the Madras Presidency). This 
leaflet proved very popular and numerous demands for it from non- 
official sources were receivecj. 


The impending inauguration from the Ist April 1936 of the 

Separation of Orissa province of Orissa raised a multitude 

of administrative problems that imposed 
additional work on most departments of Government. Although 
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most of the problems were dealt with in the Reforms ^Department, 
which was the department responsible for matters connected with 
the separation of Orissa, yet many questions such as the separation 
of records and the preparation of a separate Orissa budget occupied 
the attention of all departments. 

It was provisionally decided to divide the new province into 
six main districts (subject to certain special arrangements in the 
case of Angul which are explained below). The present districts 
of Puri and Balasore were to remain unaltered. The district of 
Sambalpur was to be enlarged by the addition of the area accruing 
to Orissa from the Central Provinces, the Padampur area to be 
added to the Sadr subdivision of the district, and the Khariar estate 
to form a new subdivision of the district of Sambalpur with head- 
quarters at Nawapara. The portion of the province coming from 
the Madras Presidency was to be divided into two districts. The 
part coming from the Ganjam district (including the Agency tracts) 
was to form the district of Ganjam with headquarters at Chatrapur, 
and the Vizagapatam Agency part wuth a small portion from the 
Chicacole subdivision of the present district of Ganjam was to form 
the district of Koraput with headquarters at Koraput. The present 
district of Angul was to be divided into two, each nominally called 
a district. In the Sadr subdivision the District Officer of Cuttack 
and in the Khondmals subdivision the District Officer of Ganjam 
would be ex-officio Deputy Commissioner. There were to be two 
judgeships, one at Cuttack with jurisdiction over the three districts 
of Balasore, Cuttack and Sambalpur, and the other at Berhampur 
in the Ganjam district with jurisdiction over Puri, Ganjam and 
Koraput. In the Agency areas, which are ‘ partially excluded 
areas ’, the District Officers will continue to exercise the powers 
of Sessions Judges. 

A detailed examination of the laws at present in force in the 
territories of the three provinces that are to form the new province 
of Orissa was undertaken, and the extremely difficult question how 
far the various laws should be amended in the interests of 
uniformity or whether they should be totally repealed and replaced 
by new legislation was under consideration in the different 
departments under the guidance of the Legislative Department. 

Another difficult problem was furnished by the question of 
recruitment to the Orissa services from the cadres of the parent 
provinces of Bihar and Orissa, Madras and the Central Provinces. 
The rates of pay, conditions of services and prospects of promotion, 



being diverse in the three provinces, considerable difficulty wad 
experienced in deciding the terms upon which officers were to be 
drafted into the Orissa cadres. 

A major problem was offered by the necessity for new buildings 
to house the new Government and its officers. The Government 
of India undertook to bear the burden of this task. Additions and 
alterations, however, in the Government House at Puri, where 
it is proposed that the Governor of the new province will tempo- 
rarily reside, were taken up by the local Government. Arrange- 
ments were made for the temporary accommodation at Cuttack of 
other officers who are not required to remain at headquarters with 
the Governor. 

The rejection by an Architect and an Engineer of the Govern- 
ment of India, after their visit in September, of the Tulsipur site at 
Cuttack, which had been selected by the Orissa Administration 
Committee as the place for the new Capital, let loose a flood of 
hopes and fears about the situation of the headquarters of the new 
province. While Cuttack, Berhampur and Khurda all had their 
supporters, even places in remote Balasore did not lack champions. 
It was expected that a technical Committee would be set up to 
report upon the suitability for building purposes of those places 
which may be regarded as possible sites for the Capital. 

The financial problems of the new province engaged the close 
attention of Government. It was decided that each of the Govern- 
ments of Madras, the Central Provinces and Bihar and Orissa 
should frame budget estimates for the areas under their control, 
and these budget estimates should be consolidated by the Govern- 
ment of Bihar and Orissa and submitted to the Government of 
India for sanction. The Government of India would then 
scrutinize the position and determine the provisional subvention 
and the opening balances to be allowed to the new province. 
Accordingly the budget estimates for 1936-37 as framed by the 
three provincial Governments were consolidated by the Govern- 
ment of Bihar and Orissa and submitted to the Government of 
India at the end of the year. The Government of Bihar and Orissa 
further undertook the preparation of a separate memorandum for 
Orissa, in order to present the case of the new province for financial 
assistance as effectively as possible before Sir Otto Niemeyer. Sir 
Otto Niemeyer’s visit aroused great public interest in Orissa and 
more than one non-official memorandum on Orissa*s financial 
position, ably argued, was prepared for submission to him. 



Throughout the year a number of important discussions at 
Ootacamund, Ranchi, Delhi and in Orissa took place between the 
officers of the various Governments interested in the creation of 
the new province. 
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A.— MEMBERS OF THE BIHAR AND ORISSA EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 
His Excellency Sir James David Sifton, k.c.s.i., k.c.i.e., i.c.s. 

■Jbe Hon’ble Mr. John Tarltpn Whitty, c.s.i., c.i.e., i.c.s. 

The Uon’ble Babu Nirsu Narayan Sinha, m.a., b.l. 

B.— MINISTERS. 


Ministry of Local Self-Government: The Hon’ble Sir Ganesh Datta Singh, Kt. 

Ministry of Education : The Ilon'ble Mr. Saiyid Abdul Aziz, Bar.-at-Law. 

C.—MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL OF STATE FROM BIHAR AND 

ORISSA. 

DOMINATED OFFICIAL. 

The Hon’ble Mr. (3. L. Philip, c.i.e., i.c.s. 

NOMINATED NON^OFFICIAL. 


The Hon’ble Maharajadhiraja Sir Kameshwar Singh, k. c.i.e. of Darbhanga. 

ELECTED. 

Name. Constituencies. 


The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Radha 
Krishna Jalan. 

The Hon’ble Raja Raghunandan 
Prashad Singh. 


1 Bihar and Orissa (Non-Muharnmadan). 


The Hon’ble Mr. Abu Abdullah Bihar and Orissa (Muhammadan). 
Saiyid Hussain Imam. 


D.— MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY FROM IHHAR AND 

ORISSA. 

NOMINATED NON-OFFICIALS, 


Babu Pradyumna Prashad Singh. 


NOMINATED NON-OFFICIALS. 
ELECTED. 


Name. 

Saiyid Shah Muhammad Maswood 
Ahmad. 

Mr. Bhupat Singh ... 

Maulavi Badi-uz-zaman 

Maulavi Muhammad Shafee 
Daoodi. 

Pandit Ram Eishun Jha 


Constituencies. 

Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa 
(M uhamm ad an ) . 

Bihar and Orissa (Landholders). 
Bhagalpur Division (Muhammadan). 
Tirhut Division (Muhammadan). 

Darbhanga cum Saran (Non-Muham- 
madan). 
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Name. Constituencies. 

Mr. (jaya Prashad Singh Muzaffarpiir cum Champaran (Non- 

Muhammadan). 

Mr. Bhubananda Das Orissa Division (Non -Muhammadan). 

Babu Sita Kanta Mahapatra Ditto. 

IVfr. Badri Lai Rastogi ... Patna cum Shahabad (Non-Muham- 

madan). 

Kumar Gupteshwur Prashad Gaya cum Monghyr (Non-Muham- 

Singh. madan). 

R,ai Bahadur Sukhraj Rai ... Bhagalpur, Purnea and the Santal Par- 

ganus (Non-Muhammadan). 

Thakur Mahendra Nath Sabi Deo Chota Nagpur Division (Non-Muham- 
madan). 

L.-MEMBKRS OF THE BIHAR AND ORISSA LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

The Honb’Io Babu Rajandhari President. 

Sinha, u.A., n.L. 

Rai Bahadur Lakshmidbar Deputy President. 

Mahanti. 

Mr. Saiyid Anwar Yusuf, Bar. -at- Secretary. 

Law. 

Babu Ragliunath Prashad, m.a., Assistant Secretary. 

n.L. 

EX-OFFICIO MEMBERS. 

The Hon’ble Mr. John Tarlton Whitty, c.s.t., c.t.e., i.c.s. 

The Hon’ble Babu Nirsu Narayan Sinha, m.a., b.l. 

NOMINATED OFFICIALS. 

Mr. Phillip Cubitt Tallents, c.t.e., i.c.s. 

Mr. John Glynn Powell. 

Afr. Henry Carlos Prior, i.c.s. 

Mr. Walter Graham Lacey, i.c.s. 

Lieut. -Col. Arnott Edward Joseph Connell McDowell. 

Mr. John Wardle Houlton, i.c.s. 

Mr. Saiyid Rashid-uz-Zaman, I.c.s. 

Mr. Noel Graham Dunbar. 

Mr. Daulat Ram Sethi. 

Mr. Yeshwant Anant Godbole, i.c.s. 

NOMINATED NON-OFFICIALS. 

Khan Bahadur Shall Muhammad Yahya, c.t.e, 

Rai Bahadur Kedar Nath. 

Babu Bimla Charan Singh. 

Rai Sahib Sri Ballabh Das. 



HEPRESENTATIVES OF CLASSES AND COMMUNITIES. 


Mr. Segram Hembrome 

Garbett Captain Manki 
ileverend Brajananda Das 

Babu Ram Nuravan 


••O 

(Aborigines). 

^ (Depressed Classes). 


Kai Bahadur Ram Ranvijaya 

Singh. 

Rai Bahadur Birendra Nath 

Chakravartti. 

Mr. Alfred Eustace D ’Silva 
Mr. Rowland Chandra 


Rai Bahadur 
Banarji. 


Harendra Nath 


(Industrial interests other than Planting 
and Mining). 

(The Domiciled Bengali Community). 


(The Anglo-Indian (Community). 
(Indian Christian Community). 
(The labouring classes). 


Name. 


IM.ECTED MEMBERS. 

Patna Division. 

Constituencies. 


The Ilon’ble Mr. Saiyid Abdul 

A'/Az. 

Mr. S. M. Cassim ... 

Mr. Muhammad Yunus 
Babu Rajesbvari Prashad 

Babu Shyam Narayan Singh 

Sharma. 


Patna Division Muhammadan Urban. 

k'ast Patna Muhammadan Rural. 

West Patna Muhammadan Rural. 

Patna Division Non-Muhammadan 
Urban. 

Patna Non- Muhammadan Urban. 


Sir Ganesh Datta Singh 
The Hon ’hie Babu Rajandhari 
Sinha. 

Raja Bahadur llarihar Prashad 
Narayan Singh, o.b.K. 

Maulavi Khalilur Rahman 
Babu Ramanugrah Narayan Singb 
Babu Bhagawati Sharan Singh ... 
Babu Rameshvar Prashad Singb 
Chaudhuri Sharafat Hussain 
Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha 

Babu Radha Prashad Sinha 

Babu Radha Mohan Sinha 


East Patna Non-Muhamrnadan Rural. 
West Patna Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

rjundholders’, Patna Division. 

Gaya Muhammadan Rural. 

West Gaya Non -Muhammadan Rural. 
Central Gaya ditto. 

East Gaya ditto. 

Shahabad Muhammadan Rural. 

Central Shahabad Non-Muhammadan 
Rural. 

South Shahabad Non-Muhammadan 
Rural. 

Arrah Non-Muhammadan Rural. 


Tirhut Division. 

Maulavi Muhammad Abdul Ghani Tirhut Division Muhammadan Urban. 
Maulavi Muhammad Hasan Jan Muzaffarpur Muhammadan Rural. 
Maulavi Shaikh Muhammad Shafi Darbhanga ditto. 
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Tirhut Division — conoid. 

Name. Constituencies. 

Khan Bahadur Sagliir-ul-Haqq ... Saran Muhammadan Rural. 

Maulavi Abdul Wadood ... Ghamparan Muhammadan Rural. 

Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath ... Tirhut Division Non-Muhammadan 

U rhan . 

Babu Harekrishna (^haudhuri ... North-West Darbhanga Non-Muham- 

itiadan Rural. 

Mahanth Manmolian Das ... North-East Darbhanga Non-Muhamma- 

dan Rural. 

Babu Sardananda Kumar ... South-East Darbhanga Non-Muhamma- 

dan Rural. 

Babu Ramasray Erashad Chau- Samastipur Non-^luhammadan Rural, 
dhuri. 

Habu Rjuuesbvar Eratap Salii ... North Mu/affarp\ir Non-Muhammadan 

Rural. 

l^alju Sri Narayan INTalitlia ... J'iHst MuzaiTarpur Non-Muharnmadan 

Rural. 

Babu Eadri Narayan Singli ... West Muzaffarpur Non-Muhammadan 

Rural. 

Rni Baliadur Shyum Nandan Ilajipur Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Sahay. 

Babu Jagdova Erashad Singh ... North Saran Non-Muhnmmadan Rural. 

]3abu Ilarmadho Erashad Sinha South Saran ditto. 

Rai Bahadur Krishnadcva North Chaniparan Non-Muhammadan 
Narayan Maiitha. Rural. 

Babu Lalita Erashad Chaudhuri South Charnparaii Non-Muhammadan 

Rural. 

Babu Chandreshvnr Erashad Ijandholders’, Tirhut Division. 

Narayan Sinha. 

Bhagalpur Division- 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Wahhab Bhagalpur J)ivision Muhammadan Urban. 
Khan. 

Chaudhuri Muhammad Nazirul Bhagalpur Muhammadan Rural. 

Hasan. 

Maulavi Saiyid Muhammad Mehdi Monghyr Muhammadan Rural. 

Maulavi Haji Muhammad Bux Eurnea Muhammadan Rural. 

Chaudhuri. 

Mr. Saiyid Moinuddin Mirza ... Kishanganj Muhammadan Rural. 

Maulavi Abdul Aziz ... Santal Parganas Muhammadan Rural. 

Babu Jogendra Mohan Sinha ... Bhagalpur Division Non-Muhammadan 

Urban. 

Rai Bahadur Haldhar Erashad North Bhagalpur Non-Muhammadan 
Singh. Rural. 

Babu Rudra Pratap Singh ... Central Bhagalpur Non-Muhammadan 

Rtiral. 

Mr. K. Lai ... ... South Bhagalpur Non -Muhammadan 

Rtiral. 

Babu Sri Krishna Erashad ... South-West Monghyr Non-Muham- 
madan Rural. 
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BhagalpuT Division — conoid. 

Name. Constituencies. 

Babu Bishundeo Narayan Singh North-West Monghyr Non-Muhajn« 

inadan Rural. 

Rai Bahadur Lakshmi Prashad East Monghyr Non-Muhammadan 

Sinha. Rural. 

Raja Prithwi Chand Lai Ihirnea Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
Chaiidhuri. 

Babu Shib Chandra Singh ... Santal Parganas North Non-Muham- 
madan Rural. 

Babu Ramjiwan Hirnatsingka ... Santal Parganas South Non-Muham- 
madan Rural. 

Rai Bahadur Dalip Narayan l.andholders’, Bhagalpur Division. 

Singh. 

Orissa Division. 

Maulavi Shaikh Abdul Jalil Orissa Divis'on Muhammadan Rural. 

T^abu Harihar Das ... • Orissa Division Non-Muhammadan 

(h’ban. • 

Rai Bahadur Lakshmidhar North Cuttack Non-Muhammadan Rural- 
Mahanti. 

Babu Nikunja Kishore Das ... South Cuttack Non-Muharnmadan Rural. 
Babu Radharanjan Das .. North Balasore Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Jlabu Jagannath Das ... South Balasore Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Babu Godavaris Misra ... North Puri Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Rai Bahadur Lokuath Misra ... South Puri Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

J3ul)u Braja Mohan Panda Sambalpur Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Babu Birabar Narayan Chandra Landholders’, Orissa Division. 

Dhir Narendra. 

Chota Nagpur Division. 

Khan Bahadur Habibur Rahman Chota Nagpur Division Muhammadan 

Rural. 

Mr. Nanda Kumar Ghosh ... Chota Nagpur Divisicjn Non-Muhammadun 

Urban. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Ray Ranchi Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Babu Kalyan Singh ... Hazaribagh Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Bhaiya Rudra Pratap Deo ... Palamau Non-Muharnmadan Rural. 

Rai Bahadur Satish Chandra South Manbhum Non- Muhammadan 
Sinha. Rural. 

Babu Devendra Nath Samanta ... Singhbhum Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Babu Kunja Bihari Chandra ... North Manbhum Non- Muhammadan 

Rural. 

Babu Maheshvari Prashad Landholders’, Cliota Nagpur Division. 

Narayan Deo. 

Others^ 

Maulavi Saiyid Muhammad Patna University. 

Hafeez. 

Mr. Joshua Thomas European Constituency. 

Mr. W. H. Meyrick Planting Constituency. 

Mr. Ian A. Clark Indian Mining Association. 

Babu Mioiindra Nath Mukbarji Indian Mining Federation. 



AMNDIX III. 

GENERAL ABSTRACT OF REVENUE AND RECEIPTS. 

[In thousands of rupees except Accounts.] 



Budget 

Revised 

Budget 




Esti- 

Estimate, 

Accounts, 

Major Heads. 

mate. 

matt?, 

1934-35. 

1933-34. 

1935-30 

1934-35 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Tbs. 

Trs. 

Trs. 

Rs. 

II. — Taxes on Income . . 

1,45 

1,37 

1,25 

1,32,373 

1,11,900 

111.— Sait 

1,00 

1,77,78 

1,00 

1,60 

V. — Land Revenue 

1,80,00 

1,80,13 

1.77,02,607 

VI. — Excise 

1,33,00 

1,34,00 

1,27,00 

1,23,78,760 

Vll. — Stamps 

1,11,50 

1,11,50 

1,11,50 

1,06,47,782 

VTll. — Forests 

8,30 

8,64 

6,90 

6,84,823 

IX. — Registration 

XILL — Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and 

14,00 

20,08 

13,90 

21,46 

13,50 

26,28 

12,58,270 

19,86,002 

Drainage Works for wlUch Capitui 

accounts are kept, (a) 

XIV, — Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and 

1,09 

90 

97 

84,243 

Drainage Works for which no capital 
accounts are kept. 





XVI. — Interest 

7,51 

' 4,58 

4,72 

4,04,605 

XVll. — Administration of Justice . ; . . 

4,83 

4,59 

5,03 

4,59,774 

XVlll. — Jails and Convict Settlements 

4,30 

3,39 

3,83 

3,69,311 

XIX.— Police 

1,85 

1,84 

1,70 

3 

1,84,770 

XX. — Ports and Pilotages 

3 

XXI. — Education 

7,26 

7,13 

7,29 

7,02,751 

XXll.— Medical 

2,10 

2,10 

2,04 

2,10,401 

1,80,136 

XXlll.— Public Health . . 

2,42 

2,14 

2,23 

XXIV. — Agricultiure 

3,40 

2,67 

2,31 

2,36,037 

XXV.— Industries 

2,43 

2,32 

2,15 

2,02,610 

XXVI. — Miscellaueous Departments . . 

31 

31 

30 

27,463 

XXX.— Civil Works 

7,48 

10,76 

9,42 

9,16,336 

XXXII. — Transfers from Famine Relief Fund 

4,62 

5,50 

XXXlll. — Receipts in aid of Superannuation 

V,00 

1,05 

1,00 

1,06,768 

XXXIV. — Stationery and Printing 

2,34 

2,34 

2,32 

2,24,385 

XXXV. — Miscellaneous 

XXXIXA. — Mlsccllanoous adjustments between the 

3,30 

12,16 

3,46 

1J,33 

3,34 

3,85,217 

Central and Provincial Governments. 



XL. — Extraordinary Receipts 




242 

Total REVENUE .. 

5,30,92 

5,37,40 

5,22,24(6) 

4,96,56,564 

Loans and Advances by tho Provincial Government 

15,53 

10,84 

8,28 

5,76,528 

(Recoveries). 

Advances fi'om the Provincial Loans Fund 

25,41 

96,02 

5,68 

5,60,000 

Deposit Account of the grant made by tho Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research. 

99 

1,14 

1,01 

80,117 

Transfers from Famine Relief Fund 

7,18 

18,36 

11,20 

9,87,928 

Famine Relief Fund 

8,55 

7,93 

8,11 

8,63,945 

Subvention from Central Road Dcvolopmcnt Account 

3,20 

3,20 

1,42 

3,11,635 

Appropriation for reduction or avoidance of debt 

5,40 

69 

71 

65,697 

Suspense 

2,66 

2,96 

1,40 

1,96,656 

Total— Re jBiPTS other than rkvknub . . 

68,02 

1,41,14 

37,87 

36,42,606 

Total Receipts 

5,90,84 

6,78,64 

5,60,11 

6,32,99,070 

Opening Balance . . 

30,65(d) 

45,35(c) 

47,16 

56,68,859 

Grand Total . . 

6,30,49 

7,23,80 

0,07,27 

5,89,67,929 


(a) Tho uot Irrigation roceipU after deducting “ Working ExpetiiCi ” (vviiicn Inclndoi tho 
Irrigation pro rata aiiaro of tno coininon oa&aollstiinont of tiie Puolio vVorka Doparoment) are 
abovyu here. In tho budget ostijuato, 1934-35 Irrigation EitaDlianinent'only and no share of tho 
oointuon ostablUliuient and tools and plant was deducted and tho entire provision for common 
establlshinont was included in a separate doiuand under 41 — Civil WorKs. This resulted in 
indatiou of both n)ceipts and expenditure by 7 lakhs. This year an estimate of pro rata allocation 
has been made in tho revised and budget as follows : — 

Revised. Budget. 

Trs. Ths. 


41— Civil Works . . . . —6,04 —6,24 

XIII — Irrigation —Working expenses .. +3,71 +4,40 

15. — Irrigation — tinanced from ordinary revenues + 2,00 + 1,53 

33. — Public Health .. .. +33 +31 

(b) This figure includes the Infiation of 7 lakhs referred to in (a). 

(c> Includes 32.16 in Famine Relief Fund, 5,90 for Road Subventions and 4 out of the grants 
made by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Redearch. 

id) Includes 17,11 in Famine lieiiof Fund and 4,65 for Road Subyontions. 
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APPENDIX \\\—concld. 


GENERAL ABSTRACT OF EXPENDITURE. 

[In thousands op rupees.] 


Major Heads. 

Budget 

Esti- 

mate, 

1935-36 

Revised 

Esti- 

mate, 

1934-35 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1934-35. 

Accounts, 

1933-34. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Trs. 

Trs. 

Trs. 

Trs. 

3. Salt 

2 

2 



6. — Land Revenue 

14,68 

16,41 

15,63 

17,14 

6. — Excise 

17,43 

16,63 

17,02 

14,62 

7. — Stamps 

2,03 

2,05 

0,61 

1,98 

1,92 

8. — Forests 

7,77 

7,21 

6,88 

8A. — F'oUists C.apital outlay charged to revenue 

29 

24 

17 

17 

9. — Registration . . 

6,41 

6,20 

6,53 

6,00 

14. — Interest on Irrigation Works for which capital 

20,44 

20,47 

20,40 

20,41 

accounts are kept. 





15. — Irrigation Revemue Account — -Other Revenue ex- 

3,88 

4,97 

2,85 

3,67 

ponditure llnanccd from ordinary revenue.(a) 





15 (1). — Other nwenue expenditure flnanced from 
famine insurance grants. 

. 




10. — Irrigation (Japitlil Account — Construction of 

10 

—10 

—46 

—1 

Irrigation, Embankment and Drainage Works. 





19. — Interest on Ordinary Debt 

3,71 

1,10 

47 

48 

20. — Interest on other obligations 

1,05 

87 

84 

86 

21. — Appropriation for reduction or avoidance of debt 

5,40 

69 

71 

66 

22. — General Administration . . 

75,96 

71,67 

75,78 

68,67 

24. — Administration of Justice 

39,89 

38,32 

40,16 

37,77 

25. — Jails and Convict Settlements 

17,32 

18,03 

18,97 

17,93 

26.— Police 

84,98 

84,49 

85,43 

83,54 

27. — Ports and Pilotage 

2 

2 

30. — Scientific Dei)artinents 

34 

31 

32 

31 

81. — Education 

84,62 

82,23 

81,58 

81,51 

82. — Medical 

26,43 

26,48 

26,51 

26,16 

83.— Public Health 

12,76 

10,37 

11,56 

10,35 

84. — Agriculture 

1.5,24 

14,11 

14,18 

13,29 

35. — Industries 

8,64 

8,21 

8,44 

7,91 

37. — Misccllanc^ous Demartinenta 

66 

68 

67 

65 

41. — Civil Works . . 

43,30 

46,59 

51,12 

38,47 

43. — Famine 

53 

5,77 

43 

52 

45. — Superannuation Allowances and Pensions 

41,99 

39,40 

39,42 

36,83 

45A. — Ooinmutation of pensions financed from 

. . 


ordinary revenue. 





46. — Stationery and Printing .. 

7,73 

7,06 

7,53 

6,82 

47. — Miscellaneous . . 

1,60 

1,24 

1,33 

1,06 

61. — Contributions to the Central Government by the 


Provincial (xovernment. 





61A. — -Miscellaneous adjustments between the Central 




. . 

and Provincial Governments. 





62. — Extraordinary charges 

8 

21 

20 

23 

Total — Expenditure charged to Revenue . . 

(a)5, 45,30 

5,31,43 

5,37,00 

5,04,82 

55. — Construction of Irrigation, etc., works not charged 

84 

2,49 


18 

to Revenue. 



I 


60. — Civil works not charged to Revenuo 

19,57 

18,22 


1,59 

Commuted value of Pensions . . 

2,50 

2,84 

’ *2,81 

2,09 

Payments to retrenched personnel 

—3 

8 

2 

7 

Loans and advances by the Provincial Government . . 

9,43 

99,24 

14,01 

12,35 

R^ayments of Advances from the Provincial Loans 

5,40 

69 

71 

66 

Deposit Account of th(5 grant made by the Irai>crlal 
Council of Agricultural Ro.scarch, 

99 

1,18 

1,01 

85 

Traiufers from Famine Relief Fund (Repayments) 

7,06 

6,47 

6,26 

6,71 

Famine Relief Fund 

7,18 

22,98 

16,76 

9,88 

Subventions from Central Road Dcvclopmeiit Account 

1,26 

4,45 

3,10 

2,81 

Suspense 

2,67 

3,17 

1,39 

1,72 

Total— Expenditure not Charged to Revenue. . 

56,87 

1,61,81 

46,07 

39,51 

Reserve for unforeseen . . . , . , 

2,50 




Total — Expenditure . . 

6,04,67 

6,93,24 

5,83,07 

5,44,33 

Closing Balance 

25,82 

30,65 

24,20 

45,35 

Grand Total. . 

6,30,49 

7,23,89 

6,07,27 

5,89,68 

Provincial { ! I ! ! i 

4,83 

14*70 

*22,96 

•• 


(a) Includes 18,48 in VunSno Sellef Fund and 6,69 lor Road Subventions. 



APPENDIX lY. 


At-'-His Excellency Sir James Sifton’s speech to the Legislative 
Council on the 3rd September 1934. 

B. — His Excellency Sir James Sifton’s speech at the ** Silver 

Jubilee Fund ” meeting on the 1st March 1935. 

C. — His Excellency Mr. J. T. Whitty’s speech at Gaya on the 

10th January 1935. 


A.— His Excellency Sir James Sifton’s speech to the Legislative 
Council on the 3rd September 1934. 

Mr. President and Members of the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council, 

When the Council last met in March, it was only to put through such 
business as was absolutely necessary and everything which could be postponed 
was put aside for this session. Members of Government and those of you 
who come from Tirhut were too busy dealing with the after-effects of the 
earthquake to attend any prolonged session. The position in North Bihar, 
which was then obscure, is now to a considerable extent clarified, and I take 
this opportunity of explaining wliat has been done there since the earthquake 
and what further action Government are intending. 

I think we are justified now in taking a hopeful view. From the beginning 
I emphasised the danger ahead for agriculture from the outpouring of sand 
and from the change of leveL, which endangered the natural drainage. While 
we conld know nothing definite until the country had been tested by the 
monsoon, it was thought prudent before the monsoon arrived, to take steps 
to survey as far as possilde the change of levels and be ready for an emergency 
and to map out the extent of the land covered by wdiat was believed to be 
wholly infertile sand. The position has proved to be not as bad as was 
expected. In their analysis ot the sand neither the chemists nor botanists 
could find anything good. But now experience is showing that in moderate 
quantities it is not injurious; in fact the view is gathering strength that for 
some crops and in some parts of the area it is proving actually beneficial. 
There undoubtedly remains the problem where the deposit of sand is very 
deep, but the area falling under this description is quite limited, and we 
ere not faced with a disaster of the magnitude which we at first anticipated. 

On the drainage question too we have reason to hope for a return to 
the normal. Undoubtedly the main channels had been seriously blocked 
by the outcrop of sand, and when the Sikrana, Gandak and Bagmati came 
down in flood, the organisation of boats '^for relief, which had been prepared 
in advance, proved invaluable as it was found that the run-way of the water 
was slower than in the past. It took time for the current to scour the 
channels, but as the floods receded, it became clearer that the rivers were 
returning to their duty. We have had from before the monsoon a Special 
Engineer with a staff observing the waterways, and we hope that after the 
rains his observations may inform us what ca.i be done to restore normality. I 
understand that three new chaurs have been formed where there were none 
before, and it is to be seen whether the level of the country permits of a 
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practical scheme for draining them. But at any rate, it is now apparent 
that the situation is not desperate for agriculture as was at first apprehended. 

May I use this occasion for summarising what has been done, and is 
being done, through official agencies for the relief of sufferers from the earth- 
quake. The funds administered by officials come mainly from three sources, 
grants coming from the Government of India, grants and loans from the 
exchequer of the local Government, and monies placed at my disposal by the 
Viceroy from his Earthquake Relief Fund and from the Famine Trust Fund. 
I he Government of India accepted responsibility for half the cost of 
reconstruction of Government residences, offices and property and also for 
the whole rehabilitation of the local bodies, and have agreed that this 
last shall include the restoration of the buildings of aided schools, hospitals 
and other semi-public institutions including co-operative banks. They also 
agreed to provide the expenditure necessary for clearing sugarcane in Tirhut. 
To assist local bodies we have appointed a Relief Engineer and Controller 
of Supplies working with the Relief Commissioner, a Special Inspector of 
Works for the district boards of Tirhut, and for the towns four I’own 
Engineers with their staff to advise both municipalities and private persons 
on engineering problems and give their services in the replacement of schools, 
hospitals, etc.; one of their duties is to assist the Relief Engineer in the 
control of supplies and to keep down profiteering on building material. The 
total cost of this .Engineering staff, which *is in the neighbourhood of one 
and three-quarter lakhs, will be borne by the Government of India. In the 
matter of supplies, cement and steel have been already considerably cheapened 
by the concessions made by the Cement Marketing Board and Messrs. Tata’s 
Iron and Steel Company. The Relief Engineer is arranging now for a large 
reserve of brick-burning coal for issue in the cold weather to brick makers 
under coiltract to supply bricks at fair prices, and is arranging for stocks 
of steel, timber and other materials which will be in great demand in the 
coming building season. 

The burden which the local Government has to carry includes the cost 
of its Reconstruction Department and general items connected with the 
earthquake, the half cost of reconstruction of Government offices and buildings 
which is not borne by the Government of India, grants for the clearance 
of sand (from the Famine Relief Fund), loans to agricultiirists of all classes, 
and loans for rebuilding houses in accordance with the conditions of the 
Natural Calamities Loans Act which you passed in the last session. Most 
of this expenditure cannot be met out of revenue, and we have to borrow 
on a large scale from the Government of India. In round figures, the 
Government of India, and the local Government contributed nine and a half 
lakhs each in 1933-34, and in the course of the current year I anticipate, 
on the basis of the present estimates, the Government of India will contribute 
more than half a crore of rupees towards restoration, while the local Govern- 
ment will spend 27 lakhs, and in addition will make loans of various kinds 
to the extent of 83 lakhs. 

The sphere of relief for private individuals is covered by grants from the 
Viceroy’s Earthquake Relief Fund, I should like here to express the gratitude 
of the province for the generosity of the public in their subscription to both 
this fund and to non-official funds, and to refer particularly to the help given 
by Mr. S. K. Basu, the Mayor of Calcutta, in the raising and spending 
of the Calcutta Mayor’s Fund Disfiursement by the Honorary Treasurer from 
the Bihar and Orissa branch of the Viceroy’s Earthquake Relief Fund up to 
a fortnight ago amounted to 51 J lakhs, and there were further liabilities for 
seven lakhs. The largest heads of expenditure were 10J lakhs for urban house- 
building grants, 16 lakhs for rural house-building grants, 9 lakhs for 
semi-permanent hutting and 4 lakhs for charitable relief. The Council will 
see that we are dealing with large figures, and that altogether by the end 
of this year something like two and half crores of rupees will have been 
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put into circulation in North Bihar in various kinds of grants, loans and 
expenditure towards the restoration of that country, and I trust that you 
will appreciate the heavy work and responsibility undertaken by all officers 
engaged in the administration in that part of the province. 

7 here has been no lack of critics who have urged us to take larger views. 
One ex-official, now retired to Great Britain, expounded the view that the 
opportunity should have been taken to migrate a million or two agriculturists 
to colonise virgin country in Assam and Sind. No doubt there is a Biblical 
precedent for wholesale deportation, but that was to dispose of a turbulent 
conquered race, who we are told sat by the waters of Babylon and wept 
when their memories dwelt on the old home. The emigrants from Tirhut, 

T fear, would have done the same. 

Others have urged us to follow tlie precedent of Japan, and — using a 
metaphor from forestry — to clear-fell the devastated towns and remould them 
to our heart’s desire. They have not suggested the method of payment. 

A despot wdth no special sympathy for luiman feelings might Viave taken 
such measures. But my Government have taken the view that they should, 
if possible, avoid adding to the sum of distress, that they should repair and 
imp>rove, but above all should take measures to restore as early as possible 
the normal life of North Bihar. 

T sliould like in passing to refer to a particularly successinl work of 
relief that has been accomplished in regard to the disposal of the sugarcane 
/t^rop, namely the Marketing Hoard wdiich organised the collection and 
transport of cane from the areas wheie the factories had been destroyed to 
be utilised in fatdories elsewhere. The Board was su(*cessful in marketing 
20 lakhs of inaunds at prices which averaged not less than four annas per 
maund, and this work, with the help of the bullock-driven mills distributed 
by the Director of Industries insured the profitable disposal of almost the 
whole of the North Bihar cane. Special credit for this is due to Mr. Scott 
and Mr. Lall among the officials, and to Babn (’handreshwar Prashad Narayan 
Sinha, and certain cane superintendents of the damaged factories among 
non-officials. 

As you all know', tiie greatest fatality at the time of the earth(juake 
occurred in the congested areas of the three towns, Monghyr, Darbhanga and 
Muzaffarpur. The houses, when collapsing, obliterated the streets and lanes, 
and even those wlio w'ero able to get out of the buildings often found their 
escape cut off as there was no more safety in the streets. M hen I visited 
the towms, everybody with whom T talked, without exc^eption, agreed that 
such a disaster must he prevented for tlie future, that streets must be widened 
and the congestion must he cured. But when practical proposals are put 
forward to this end, they inevitably fail tn satisfy everybody. The widening 
of the streets and reducing of overcrowded conditions can only he effected 
by some displacement of tlie population and nobody likes to be displaced, 
hjacli individual would like to be among those left in and tlmt others 

should bo victims of necessity. One is bound to sympathise with a man who, 
after losing his house, is also compelled to move to another site to rebuild 
it, but, without repeating the old mistake, it is impossible to fit 20 houses into 
a space which will only hold IJ, and there is no avoiding the transfer of 
the remainder to the alternative residential or bazar sites that are provided. 
Thus in Monghyr the worst scene of destBiction was the Chowk Bazar. Ihe 
khasmahal is being reconstituted as a bazaar w'ith roads and lanes of proper 
width; fortunately there was room for expansion at no great distance and 
for those forrjier residents who cannot then be fitted into the scheme, sites 
have been provided, and already a flourishing bazaar of a semi-permanent type 
is established and fully occupied and 100 more shops are being bmlt to 
satisfy the demand and will be ready this month. The problem of reducing 
congestion in the worst areas of that town has thus been solved. 
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In Darbhanga <he Maharajadhiraja at once decided to come to the 
relief of his home town. He at first proposed to make a loan of Rs- 25 
lakhs as the working capital for an improvement Irust. When the practical 
difficulty facing a Trust financed by borrowed money, however low the rate 
of interest, was realized, the Maharajadhiraja generously offered five laklis 
as a gift to such a Trust with a loan of more money as it was- needed 
and could be profitably expended. There has been a great deal of 
misunderstanding and, T think I may say, unnecessary agitation, over this 
proposal, all of which I believe Mr. Brett in presenting his Bill to you for 
the constitution of the Darbhanga Improvement Trust will be able to remove. 

I have been over the plan which the Relief Engineer has drafted as a sugges- 
tion for the \vorking of the Trust. This plan indicates how much improvement 
can be made over the old conditions by the extension of the Katki and Bara 
Bazaar to actually contiguous land without any of that wholesale displacement 
which the shopovvners of the bazaar feared might be the consecpience. His plan, 
if accepted would in brief make that bazaar half a mile in length instead of a 
quarter of a mile. If this Bill, which has received the g(‘neral approval of the 
Darbhanga municipality is passed, there will then only remain the problem 
of dealing with town congestion in Muzaffarpnr. In that town the (Uiairman 
of the municipality has been making a plan of land acquisition, which 
I hoped might be ready for consideration by Government before this session 
of the Council. It seems clear that the municipality would never be in a 
position to take and repay a loan sufficient for this purpose. It will be n 
matter for serious consideration whether the local Government, bard pressed 
though they are for money, should yet make a grant to the municipality 
for improvement in the most (congested areas, such a grant representing a 
contribution of the rest of the province to the nOief of the affected urban 
population, and an insurance against a repetition of the recent disaster. 

There is one matter to be mentioned before I leave the sulqect of the 
earthquake, that is the transfer of Government offices, in many places 
the ground is so broken by subsidence and by fissures that it is not possible 
to rebuild the Government offices on, or adjacent to, the sites which they 
occupied before the catastrophe. Obviously the transfer of Government 
offices from a town means a disturbance of normal life and business there, 
a fall in land values and some conse<juent loss t/O residimts. I hope we shall 
be able to limit the transfers to one district headquarters and one 
subdivisional headquarters — Motihari and Sitamaihi,— and in both cases now 
sites have been selected where tin* ground is safe at no unreasonable 
distance from the existing towns. Elsewhere I believe we shall not Vie 
compelled to evacuate the towns altogether. 

You have in front of you an nnusiially heavy ]>r()giamine for tin' 
summer session. I have already mentioned the Darblumga Improvement 
Trust Bill, for which Government propose to-day to ask for a Sole(;t 
Committee to report on the Bill in time for the I'emaining stages to be 
put through before the ('nd of the session. Another important piece of 
Government legislation is the Co-operative Credit Bill, the amendment of 
which was recommended by the Committee which enquired into the system 
two years ago. Criticism is ofteti levelled at that Department on the ground 
that there is too much official control. Almost as fretpientlv the criticism 
of the Department is to the effect that there is too little control and 
Government should accept rnoro responsibility for the banks and societies. 
The present state of affairs is causing considerable anxiety and the Bill, 
which is mainly based on the Hubback Committee’s report, is designed to 
put the movement upon a sounder basis. The Government Mernlier will move 
for a Select Committee to sit on the Bill in the coming (‘old weather in 
Patna. I hero are also two major non-offieial Bills to he presented with 
the Select Committee’s reports. The Waqf Bill deals with a question that 
has been agitating the minds of the Muslim section of the Council for 
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some years past. It seems to me clear that whatever Board of Control 
is set up to supervise Muhammadan endowments can only function if it is 
self-sufficient in the matter of finance. There can be no claim that the 
geneial revenues of the province should be drawn upon for the management 
of the endowments of one community. 

The other important Bill is the urnendment of the Tenancy Law for 
Bihar. The Select Committee has made considerable changes in the Bill 
as originally introduced and the Bill, as now recommended, I think, contains 
nothing that was not substantially in the last Bill prepared by Governmejit 
on the subject, which was abandoned in view of the disagreement of the 
representatives of landlords and tenants. T>ooking at this Bill from the 
tenants’ point of view, I attach considerable value to defining his righis 
in the use he may make of his holding, his rights in the trees on his 
holding, his rights of transfer, and particularly to the new period of limitation 
for suits for produce rent. Subject to a few minor amendments lieing 
accepted, the Government members on the Committee have approved of the 
jirovisions of the Bill now to be presented and it is for the Council to 
decide if the Bill is a useful contribution to conciliation and to the 
establishment of healthier relations between the landlords and tenants of 
Bihar. 

You will, I know, be anxious to hear details of the severe floods caused 
recently in Bihar by the rise in the Ganges and its important tributaries. 
It has not been possible to collect as yet a full account from the districts 
that suffered from the deluge. But as soon as detailed reports have been 
received, the Hon’ble Mr. VVhitty will make a statement to the House. 

1 leave you now, Gentlemen, to your deliberations. 


B. — His Excellency Sir James Sifton’s speech at the “ Silver 
Jubilee Fund ” meeting on the let March 1935. 

This proviuce is jierhaps somewhat belated in holding its meeting on 
the subject of the Jubilee Fund. But the reason for lliis is that the matter 
(uune up for consideration ju&t before the Hon’blc Mr. Whitt y was liandiiig 
back the province to my charge. The Silver Jubilee Fund is, as you know 
tlie fund which His Excellency the Viceroy is raising to commemorate the 
twenty-flftb Anniversary of Their Majesties’ accession to the Throne. 
That Jubilee is to be celebrated this year in the month of May. T may say 
that to Bihar this occasion should be a matter of special interest; for, it will 
ho rememberod that it was in accordance with the personal pronouncement 
(d His Majesty at the Helhi Dai bar of December 1011 that Bihar and 
Orissa earne into existence as a separate province. Until then Bihar liad 
been an appendage, and as we Biharis thought, a somewhat neglected 
a|)])endago of J3engal situated a long way from the seat of Provincial 
Government in Calcutta. But from the date of His Majesty’s pronouncement 
at Delhi, Bihar has gone forward slowly perhaps, but steadily, and while all 
India rejoices in the celebration of the Jubilee, Bihar has special reason 
for showing its patriotism. 

After the Darbar, Their Majesties visited Bihar and as was to be 
expected, received a demonstrative welcome in Arrah, Bankipur and Tirhut. 
And I know that that visit still remains in their memory for when I had the 
honour of being received by His Majesty before taking charge of this 
province, he asked me many intimate questions about Bihar indicating the 
close interest he felt in the welfare of the province in the birth of which 
he had participated. So I say Bihar has a particular reason for celebrating 
this happy occasion. 
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While we are joining with all parts of the British Empire in celebrating 
the 3 'ear when Their Majesties' reign lias reached a quarter of a century, 
there should be no question at all of an^ politics. In India, as in England, 
Their Majesties stand outside the range of political rancour, and all their 
subjects alike, of whatever race or creed or opinion, will welcome the 
opportunity of giving expression to their feeling of loyalty. 

In deciding to raise a single All-India Fund to celebrate this year of 
Jubilee, His Excellency the Viceroy had in mind that even if he did not 
give a lead to the country, still money would be widely subscribed on such 
an occasion to charity; and ho felt that such liberality would be put to the 
best use if the stream of charity were directed to one central purpose. 
Otherwise there was a danger that lunds may in some cases be dissipated 
on lers worthy purposes instead of being applied to institutions which have 
already proved their worth and are daily benefiting the people throughout 
the whole of India. I am far from decrying the usefulness of many com- 
memorative buildings and institutions to be found in the towns and cities 
of this province. Generous benefactors in the past liave given many public 
gifts as memorials of the late Queen Victoria and the late King Edward, 
Halls, Clubs, libraries and Clock towers still bear tbeir names. But His 
Excellency the Viceroy decided, and Tbeir Majesties agreed, that the best 
use would be made of the occasion by the* institution of a Central Jubilee 
Fund. 

Her Excellency Lady Willingdon was accordingly entrusted with the 
general execution and organising of an appeal to the Princes, to w’ealthy 
landowners and merchants as well as to the people of India at large for a 
signal proof of their devotion to the Crown and of their generosity towards 
those in need of help; Tier Excellency has issued an appeal wdiich I think 
most of you will have received or read already, but from wliich I should 
like to quote a few of her words. She has written : — “ In honour of the 
25th Anniversary of His Majesty’s accession to the Throne and in com- 
memoration of that event, a fund is to be raised in India which, at Their 
Majesties’ desire, is to be devoted to certain selected medical and relief 
associations of an All-India character. I have readily ac(*epted the respon- 
sibility of organising the general arrangements in connection with this Fund, 
and I feel I must beg for the w^arm support of all classes in the country; 
with a special appeal to the women of India to assist me. And I do this 
whth the greater readiness for the reason that tlie monies collected will be 
largely devoted to the relief of the poor and needy and of the women and 
children in hospitals and dispensaries throughout the country 

This is the intention of the Fund and, as yon have heard, the idea in 
our minds is that the portion of the Fund which is assigned to this province 
should be devoted to the improvement of medical work and in particular 
of the medical work associated with the Lady Dufferin Fund in Bihar and 
Oiissa. 

Befoie I returned to India this month, ^fr. Whitt v had taken up the 
matter and had appointed a strong representative Committee under the 
presidency of Sir Courtney Terrell to organise and appeal and to eollect 
funds. The Committee have broadcasted appeals in the principal vernacular 
of the province which are boun^ to be effective in securing contributions 
from all sides and from all classes to the Jubilee Fund. Sub-Committee 
ate at work in the districts supplementing these appeals and I hope that 
shortly, in fact w^ithin a few* days, small subscriptions in very large numbers 
will be collected through the agency of a Flag Day. But T w^as assured — and 
it agiees with my own experience — that the spoken word is more powerful 
than the printing press : and that is why T am to-day here in the Capital 
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making this personal appeal to all Biharis to subscribe as liberally as possible 
I, hat the contribution of Bihar and Orissa mny be not unworthy of our 
province. 


C.— Hi8 Excellency Mr J. T. Whitty’s speech at Gaya on the 

10th January 1935. 


I know well t)iat many among the better classes in Bihar have been 
impoverished by the earthquake of last year and cannot loosen their purse 
strings as they would otherwise have liked to do. I know too that many, 
who were not themselves sufferers from that disaster, have subscribed most 
generously in the past year to the relief of the actual victims, and I know 
that it is not easy to meet fully two such appeals made upon your generosity 
in (piick succession. But T believe that I can count upon Bihar to do its 
very utmost to demonstrate its loyalty and devotion to the Person of o\ir 
Sovereign in the way of which he himself has approved. 

I have to thank you all for the very kindly welcome which you have 
given to Mrs. Whitty and myself. It is a pleasure to come back to a 
district where I spent many years of my official life and in which we have 
made and kept so many friends. T know Gaya — both the town and the 
rnuffasil — better than any other part of the Province In the days when 
1 was here T was not only District Magistrate, but Chairman of the District 
p)oaid and Municipality so that T feel that T have really an intimate know- 
ledge of your problems and your difficullies and can sympathise with your 
aims and aspirations. 

Before T deal with your addresses T am going to take the opportunity as 
an Old friend of giving you my opinion and advice on a subject which is 
occupying all onr minds and on which the whole future of India depends. 
T mean of course the new constitution and the Joint Select Committee’s 
Pteport. 


Von will probably hear people say tliat the Governor is an official 
apologist and that you need not take what he says for his own honest 
opinion. T think T can claim that yon know me well enough to know that 
I ivonld not get up to defend proposals of which T really disapproved, and 
also that if I do state definitely, as T do, that T am giving my honest opinion, 
T slinl] mean what T say. T came out to India in 1809 and have just finished 
my df) years service, ])ractieallv all of it in this Province. I shall retire 
very shortly and have no intention of taking any further post under Govern- 
ment even if it is offered to me. So that I think you can treat any advice 
ind opinion I may give as well-informed and disinterested. I may say to 
sfrenglhen the claim to have my opinion considered, that the newspaper 
m tins province which represents the views of Congress and has been a 
(insistent and hitter opponent of Government, has recently been so kind 
as to refer to me in another connection as a man of “ almost unrivalled 
Knowledge of men and things in Bihar 


I am not going to try to examine /.he proposals in the Joint Select 
(ommittee s Report m detail and comment on them but I want you to 
coinmiie the claim which is made for them by Government and the attitude 
of those who oppose them, and make up your mind which is reasonable 
Jlj J ,r l\^ views on the Select Committee's report of this newspaper, 
e r "'f'p'* I '“‘ve referred, from a leader in an issue of 

a.e .,,th November where, after saying that the Committee has only done 
what was expected of it, they go on to say “ the Committee was fn Ct 
( larged with the mission of so examining the proposals contained in the 
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l^eport as to close any loophole that might have by inadvertence been left 
by the authors of the White Paper to so cotton them against leakage as to 
make the proposed constitution absolutely freedom-proof for all time to 
come 

Subsequently, on the Cth December, the Congress Working Committee 
passed the following Resolution: — “ Whereas the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee’s scheme, designed as it is to facilitate and perpetuate the 
domination and exploitation of this country by an alien people under a costly 
mask is fraught with greater mischief and danger than even the present 
constitution, this Committee is of opinion that the said scheme should be 
rejected 

Now, gentlemen, I take it that this represents the general line on which 
Congiess wishes to attack the proposals of the Joint Select Committee, and 
I say that it is so unreasonable and unfair and that no man who has any 
common sense at all can possibly accept it. 

It is very hard to define the meaning of freedom. No individuals, no 
communities, and no nations are free to do just what they please without 
legard to the wishes of other individuals, other communities and other 
nations. Hut I believe freedom for a nation essentially means good 
government. I do not think* there is any substance in the old much quoted 
tag that “ good government is no substitute* for self-government ” because 
I lielieve that no Government is good unless it is in close touch with the 
people governed and gives expression to their wishes and aspirations. 
A nation may have good government and freedom under an autocracy and 
bad government and oppression under a democracy. Democracy does not in 
itself mean freedom, but we believe, and in England we have based out 
belief on experience, that democracy is more likely to secure good 
government than any other form of government. 

In England democracy has been on the whole a success because it has 
been built up slowly and because the people have learnt by experience to 
use it in the right way. In many countries it has failed to hold its own 
and has been superseded by an autocracy or by an oligarchy backed b}" 
armed force in which it has become impossible to find out what the real 
will of the people is. 

We still believe that England is the best-governed country in the world 
and has done most for freedom and to advance the happiness and prosperity 
of mankind, and we want India to profit by what we have learnt by 
experience and follow in onr footsteps. The Congress and the opponents of 
the present scheme of reforms ask why England should have any say in the 
form of government in India. The answer to this is in history. I think 
it is true to say that the history of most of India before the beginning of 
the 19th century consists of periods of autocracy, in which the rulers for 
the most part did not come from the people they governed, interspersed with 
the periods of anarchy. 

The story of the last three hundred years in India is outlined very 
briefly in paragraphs 6 to 10 of the Joint Select Committee’s Report. It 
is enough for me to say that England came in at a time of India’s dire need 
when the whole country was suffering the most bitter distress from the 
effects of anarchy and gave such geace, good government and prosperity as 
she had never known before. It is because chance or Providence has directed 
that England should play this part in India’s affairs, that she has to go 
further and help India who is still a child among nations along the road to 
democracy. 

India has greater freedom now than most nations in the world because 
her government is in touch with the people governed and gives expression 
to their wishes, but we believe that a closer, a safer and a more permanent 
touch can be secured by an advance towards democracy. 



Tlie opponents of the Joint Select Committee’s Report say that thla 
Bchenie represents no real advance because the Governor-General and the 
(iovernors liave so jnuch reserve power that it is distinguished autocracy. I am 
iKjt going to discuss these reservations and safeguards; they have been 
examined and I think fully justified in the report. 

1 want ,\()u to appreciate one or two broad facts which make it absolutely 
certain that this is a very great step forward on the road to democracy and 
a step which makes other steps, when the time comes, possible and almost 
inevitable. To talk of it making the constitution absolutely freedom-proof 
is all moonshine. 

Ihe essence of democracy is that the people as a whole shall have a 
(•(jnstitutional means of making their wishes known. The mere fact that 
they can make them known in this way will be sufficient to ensure in the 
end that they shall be given effect to. 

It there is widely extended franchise through which the members of 
the legislatures are elected, even if the powers of the legislatures and the 
powers of the h'^xeciitive Members of Government taken from the legislatures 
are restricted to some extent in the early stages of development, the people 
have a thoroughly effective way of expressing thei^r wishes. 

No one can possibly say that the scheme for a new constitution in the 
Joint Select Committee’s Report does not provide a very wide extension 
of the franchise, and on this ground alone the scheme makes a great stride 
forward on the road to democracy. It is perhaps the greatest extension of 
the franchise that has ever been made in any country at one time. It 
might have been wider still if the administrative difficulties of holding an 
election of so many inillions of voters had not been so great. But provision 
has been made in this scheme in paragraphs 374 — 381 of the report by 
which a demand for a further extension and for other constitutional changes 
can be made, and it is certain it it has been shown that democracy is working 
well in India and giving good government, that this demand will be met 
if it is made. 

The Congress leaders and others will tell you again that the British 
Parliament has no right to say when this advance shall be made. I can only 
say again that Providence has placed this responsibility in their hands. It 
is the British Rule in India which has brcnight peace and good government 
out of chaos and it is this peace and good government which have made 
it possible for something like a nation with a common speech and a common 
idea of civilisation and self-interest to emerge. But India as a nation is 
still very young. The common speech and common ideas though they extend 
over the whole country belong to a very small fraction of the people. We 
know this very well in our own province where we have got different languages 
and stages of development in Jhliar, in Chota Nagpur and Orissa — differences 
between caste and caste, differences between Hindus and Muhammadans — 
differences between Biharis and Bengalis, all of which and very many more 
make progress and self-government difficult. As a nation India still needs 
protection, control and advice from the nation that has helped her so 
far on her way. Every reasonable man must admit this. The only real 
question that any one can ask is whether the rate of advance is too slow. 
Personally, I am convinced that it is not,* but if any one thinks it is, the 
right way to prove it is to work the reforms and show that in these wide 
spheres in which Indians will now have almost complete control, they can 
give as good government and satisfy the people as well as the old form 
of government has done. 

Ihe idea underlying the whole scheme of reforms is that England and 
India shall work together as partners. Can any honest man possibly say 
that England has not given an immense amount that is good to India and 



that India is not better off because of the work that Englishmen have done 
for the country. India cannot stand alone yet, everyone admits this. What 
we have to work for is a partnership in which each country will benefit 
the other, and in which India will take over more and more control of her 
own affairs as she grows to true nationhood. 

Dr. Johnson used to say, “ We must clear our minds of cant It is 
cant to say, wlien a scheme, which gives Indians much greater control of 
their own affairs, is put forward, that it is an attempt to make the constitution 
freedom-proof and that Kngland has been an enemy to India and an enemy 
to freedom. These are just catch phrases with no real meaning. All the 
world knows that no country has ever done more for India and more for 
freedom. 1 ask you when people say things like this, not to accept them 
like sheep; to think what you yourselves know of Englishmen and their 
work. You have seen many English Magistrates, Policemen, Engineers, 
Doctors and others in your district. Do you not agree that it is mere 
foolishness to say that they are men w'ho have not tried to help you to 
get justice and good government and to relieve distress. I believe that when 
Sir James Sifton, your Governor, dies, you will find engraved on his heart 
the words the raiyats of Dihar and Orissa I know he has given more 
of his time and thought and work to helping the peasantry who form the 
vast majority of our people^ than any one else in the province has done. Is 
it conceivable that a man who has Avorked all his life to prevent oppression 
and to secure good* government will suddenly become an enemy of freedom? 

These reforms offer you an opportunity to take a far larger share in 
the government of this great country, to take almost complete control of the 
government of your own province and in this you will liave the lielp and 
advice of men you know and trust, who wiW only be called on to interfere 
against the advice of your Ministers in exceptional circumstances which need 
never arise. 

I think we are all too much inclined to look at these changes from a 
wrong angle. What I want to emphasise is that for generations England 
and India have been associated together for their mutual benefit. Indians 
and Englishmen get on well together. There is good-will on both sides. I 
can assure you all that I am absolutely and entirely convinced that the 
proposals in the White Paper and the Joint Select Committee’s Report are 
based on good-will to India. Non-co-operation and an attempt to wreck the 
reforms can only stir up ill-will. 

What is the statesmanlike and politic attitude to take, to stir up ill-will 
and throw this offer of help and co-operation back in the face of the British 
nation or to say, if this is what you believe, “we do not think you have 
given enough or trusted Indians enough, but we believe that you wish us 
well and we will work the new constitution to get the very best out of it 
and to show that this best is not enough and that the safeguards and reserva- 
tions are not necessary to secure good government and freedom but stand 
in its way 

I cannot believe that those of you who claim to be the intelligentsia 
of India will refuse to accept this offer. It is a gesture of good-will and 
it is very true that if you do not recognise and accept it, you will set back 
the clock in India in your march towards democracy by many a weary year. 
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Sources of information available to public. 

CllAPTl^^R I. — Political and General Events. 

A Report on the Bihar Earthquake up to the 3.1st December 1934. 
GHAPTER II.— Finance. 

Financial statements lor Bihar and Orissa, 1934-35, and Debates in the 
Legislative Council on the budgets for 1934-35 and 1935-36. 

CHAPIER III.— Trie Legislature. 

Proceedings of the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council (Volumes XXIX, XXX, 
XXXI and XXXII). 

CHAPTER IV. — Local Self-Government. 

Resolution reviewing the reports on the working of the district boards and 
municipalities in Bihar and Orissa during 1934-35. 

CHAPTER V. — Education. 

Report on the Progress ul hjducation in Bihar and Orissa for 1934-35. 

Bihar and Orissa Council of Women — Report for the year 1935. 

CTIAPTER VI. — Public Health and Medical Relief. 

Annual Public Health Report for 1934 and the Annual Vaccination Report 
for 1934-35. 

Annual Report of the Superintending hhigineer, Public Health Circle 
(Engineering Jtranch), for 1934-35. 

Annual Report of the Prince of Wales Medical College for 1934-35. 

Annual Report (d the Medical Schools in the province for 1934-35. 

Annual Report on the woiking of Mental Hospital, 1934. 

Annual Report on the working of Radium Institute for 1934. 

Annual Report on the working of Pasteur Institute for 1934. 

Annual Report of the Itki Sanatorium for 1934. 

Annual Returns of Hospitals and Dispensaries for 1934. 

CHAPTER VII. — Maintenance of the Peace, Administration of Justice 

AND Jails. 

Annual Report on the Administration of the Police Department for 1934. 
Report on the Administration of Criminal Justice for 1934. 

Report on the Administration of Civil Justice for 1934. 

Administration Report on Jails in Bihar and Orissa for 1934. 
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CHAPTER VIII.— Excise. 

Report on the Administration of the Excise Department for 1984-35. 

CHAPIER IX. — The Land and the People. 

Report on Land Revenue Administration for 1934-35. 

Report of Wards, Encumbered, Trust and Attached estates for 1934-36. 

Annual Report on the working of the Department of Land Records and 
Surveys, Bihar and Orissa, for the year ending September 1935. 

Annual Report on the Administration of the Forest Department for 1934-85. 

Administration and Progress Report of the Public Works Department (Roads 
and Buildings) for 1934-35. 

CHAPTER X. — Agriculture and Co-operation. 

Annual Report of the Agricultural Department for 1934-35. 

Annual Report of the Civil Veterinary Department for 1934-35. 

Report on the working of the Co-operative Societies in Bihar and Orissa for 
1934. 

Season and Crop Report, 1934-35. 

CHAPTER XI. — Commerce and Industry. 

Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India for 1934. 

Annual Report on the working of the Indian Factories Act in Bihar and 
Orissa in 1934. 

Maritime Trade Report, Bihar and Orissa, for 1934. 

Annual Report on the working of Joint Stock Companies in the province 
of Bihar and Orissa for 1934-35. 

Annual Report of the Director of Industries for 1934-35, 
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GLOSSARY. 


Vernacular. 

English. 

Akhara 

A festival proeession of the Muhammadans. 

Ayurvedic 

Medical science of the Hindus. 

Bakrid 

A Muslim festival at which cows are sometimes 
slaughtered. 

Bazar 

Market place. 

Bandh 

Embankment. 

Bhadai 

Autumn crop. 

Bhang 

An intoxicating drug made from the leaves of the 
hemp plant. 

Bidi 

Tobacco leaf used for indigenous cigarettes. 

Bigha 

A varying unit of la*nd measurement, generally 
about* one-third acre. 

Bintee 

A village. 

Challiswa Muharram 

40th day from the Muharram — a Muslim festival. 

Chamain 

A village midwife of low caste. 

Chaur 

•Lowland. 

Choukidar 

Village watchman. 

Dai 

Maid-servant, midwife. 

Dasahra 

A Hindu festival. 

Ganja 

Ihe hemp-plant which is smoked for intoxication. 

Ghee 

Clarified butter. 

Gut 

Raw sugar. 

Harijan 

Literally creature of God. A term invented by 
Mr. Gandhi to designate members of the 
“ depressed ” Hindu castes. 

Hartal 

Suspension of business, used as a political demonstra- 
tion. 

Hakim 

A Muslim village doctor. 

Hathia 

An autumnal rain. 

Idulfitr 

A Muslim religious festival. 

Kamdar 

Expert cultivator. 

Kamia 

A bonded labourer. 

Kala-azar 

Black fever. 

Kabil lagan ... 

Land assessable to rent. 

Karbala 

A place where religious emblems of the Muharram 
festival are deposited. 

Khasmahal 

Under direct management of Government, 

Khanapuri 

Preparation of draft record-of-rights in land after 
the survey is completed. 

}dela vr 

Fair or religious gathering. 
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Vebnaoulab. 

Madtasa 
Mdktah 
Muharram 
Mahahir Jhanda 
Nilgai 

Pachwai 

Panchayat 

Pathsala 

Patwari 

Rahi 

Raiyat 

Rakhat 

Rabat pump ... 
Ramnavami . . . 
Rathjatra 
Sahiwal 
Sanatanist 

Swaraj 

Singhara 

Shikari 

Takavi 

Tari 

Tharparkar 

Tibhi 

Tol 

Vaidya 


80 tolas 
40 seers 
1 lakh 
1 orore 
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English. 

School for education in Urdu, Persian and Arabic. 
Elementary village school for education in Urdu. 

A Muhammadan festival. 

The flag of Mahahir (Monkey God). 

Literally “ Blue cow ” — a species of deer, revered 
by some classes of Hindus. 

Beer made from grain, usually rice. 

A committee, a body of arbitrators, originally five 
in number. 

Elementary village school where Sanskrit is also 
taught. 

A rent collector. 

The spring harvest. 

A tenant cultivator. 

Reserve (of forests). 

Persian wheel. 

A Hindu festival. 

The car festival. 

A Punjab breed of good milch cattle. 

A follower of Sanatan Dharrna, i.e., an orthodox 
Hindu. 

Self-Government. 

Water berry. 

A man after game. 

Agricultural. 

Fermented juice of the palm tree (toddy). 

A fine breed of cattle originally from the province 
of Sind, 

Medical science of the Muhammadans. 

School for Sanskrit education. 

A doctor. 

MEASUREMENTS. 

16 chittaks = l seer (about 2 lbs. avoirdupois), 

1 maund. 

1 , 00 , 000 . 

100 lakhs. 
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